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PREFACE. 


THE  United  States  Is  the  grandest  nation  of  the  globe  and 
the  nineteenth  century  the  crowning  era  of  all  pro- 
gress in  civilisation  made  hy  the  human  race.  To  perpetu- 
ate the  liberties  we  enjoy,  to  keep  step  with  ihe  age  of 
progress  in  its  onward  march,  to  thwart  the  dangers  threat- 
ening our  peace,  prosperity,  and  safety  is  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  every  true  American  ciiizen.  Our  safety  lies 
in  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  facts  and  m  our  ability 
to  control  the  forces  that  shape  our  weal  or  woe. 

The  average  American  has  neither  time  nor  disposition! 
to  plod  through  volumes  that  elaborately  sec  forth  the  facts- 
of  history,  science,  and  civil  government.  In  our  age  a(- 
intense  activity  we  need  truths  briefly  stated  in  clear,  dis-' 
linct,  and  definite  terms,  so  as  to  be  comprehended  at  uticc- 
by  the  masses. 

Safe  Citizenship  is  a  book  for  the  busy  man.  alike  for-' 
the  professional  man,  the  litciary  man,  and  the  ptactical' 
man  of  the  shop,  the  counter,  and  the  plow.  In  it  are' 
grouped  and  clearly  defined,  the  essentials  of  ideal  and' 
practical  citizenship.  Here  is  found,  that  which  concerns 
The  Citizen,  followed  by  Our  Country  and  Its  People. 
Inventors  and  Inventions  show  the  progress  of  the  ceniuiy. 

Our  Government,  us  system  and  deparlmenls,  tngtther 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  Votmg,  The  Ballot  and 
Ballot  Reform  and  a  history  of  Political  Parties  and 
Nominating  Conventions,  are  set  forth  in  distinct  and 
graphic  terms.  The  pri!ici]>al  events  and  important  occur- 
rences of  each  of  the  Admiaifitrations  are  staled  in  well 
chosen  language.  A  promment  feature  of  the  work  is  Ihe 
discussion  of  Current  Topics  and  ProbleniB  followed  by 
Issues  of  the  Day,  embracing  all  the  vital  questions  that 
9gLl3te  the  public  mind. 

International  and  Foreign  Affairs  are  not  overlooked, 
fcrhile  The  Campaign  of  1896,  its  candidates,  comparison  of 

Slalforms  of  parties  and  political  affairs  in  general  are  fully 
tacussed. 
\i'ith  the  hope  that  thousands  may  be  ted  10  compre- 
hend the  sway  that  the  ciliren  has  over  the  destinies  of 
America  and  that  other  thousands  may  be  inspired  to 
noble  and  heroic  efforts  in  the  perpetuation  and  further 
development  of  the  ideally  great  and  grand  Republic  of 
{}ie  (attb,  this  volume  is  sent  forth. 
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"Man  is  born  a  citizen/* — Aristotle. 

••Education  is  a  better  safeguard  than  a  standing  arnriy. 
— Edward  Everett. 

''He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country  best.** 
—Rutherford  15.  Haycb. 

"Our  greatest  dani^er  in  this  country  's  cooperative 
wealth."- -Wendell  Phillips. 

"Liberty  can  be  safe  only  when  suffrage  is  illuminated 
by  education."— James  A.  Garfield. 

"My  concern  is  not  whether  Gfxi  is  on  our  side;  my 
great  concern  is  to  be  on  God's  side,  for  Go<i  is  always 
right." — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CITIZEN. 


General  Washingrton'a  Fire  Plicc 

Advantages    and    Responsibilities    of 
an  American  Citizen. 

I.  AdT»ntagei.~Our  age  ia  indeed  a  golden  age.  We 
are  favored  as  no  other  people.  Our  advantage!  greatly 
surpass  those  of  the  citizen  ot  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
This  is  clearly  seen  in  ournatural  facilities,  our  delight  in 
scientific  research,  the  increased  inlellipence  and  quicken- 
ing of  the  public  roind,  the  diffusion  and  popularizing  of 
knonfjedge  through  the  press. as  well  as  the  demand  for  even 
-  a  greater  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  all  classes. 
z.  Responsibilities. — These  advantages  Dring  with  them 
corresponding  responsibilities.  Bound  to  allegiance  on  Ihe 
one  hand  and  entitled  to  protection  on  the  olhei.the  American 
citiien  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  inform  himself  on  the 
principles  of  government,  the  progress  and  development  of 
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:  nation,  including  the  living  issues  of  the  day. 
nalion  is  what  we  as  citizeae  make  il.  The  citizen  can 
make  its  future  as  the  full  blown  Hower  o(  whiLb  the  pres- 
ent is  but  the  aliening  bud,  or  by  a  sclhsh  negleci  of  duties 
be  may  permit  imminent  and  threatening  dangers  tu  thwart 
the  growth,  if  not  to  overthrow  the  nation  whose  poesibih- 
ties  were  never  equaled.  Safe  citizenship  demands  acare- 
ful  study  of  our  country  and  its  peuple,  our  governtuen 
and  all  the  questions  of  vital  interest  constantly  pressing  to 
the  front.  He  who  will  not  inform  himself  upon  the  living 
issues  of  the  day  and  interest  himself  in  these  subjects  so 
essential  to  national  life,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  cili- 
len,  and  by  bis  very  ignorance  and  selfishness  becomes  in 
fact,  if  not  in  intention,  an  enemy  of  his  own  nalion.  Wc 
rightfully  boast  of  theerandeurof  our  nation,  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  oi  a  promising  future,  but  we  cannot 
make  too  emphatic  the  fact  Ihat  great  as  are  the  advan- 
tages and  possibilities,  the  dangers  are  correspondingly 
great,  and  awful  will  be  the  calamity  if  the  citizen  falls  to 
realize  bis  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic. 

"England  expects  every  man  lo  do  his  duty,"  said  Nel- 
son on  the  eve  of  a  ^reat  battle.  Our  nation  can  expect 
nothing  less  of  every  mdividual  citizen  in  the  coming  con- 
tlicl  with  ignorance  and  vice.  Given  these  conditions  in 
which  the  citizen  realizes  his  responsibilities  and  our  future 
is  no  longer  in  the  scale  of  doubt 

Duties  of  an  American  Citizen. 

I,  Political  Rights.— Every  American  or  (oreign-borm 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  certain  political  privileges 
and  inalienable  rights.  In  order  to  sustain  a  good  govern- 
ment every  man  should  exercise  his  political  rights  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge.  As  every  citizen  is  protected  by  the 
government  he  should  not  shrink  froiD  his  duty  in  giving 
to  the  state  certain  protection  whenever  he  may  be  call^ 
upon  to  do  so.  We  need  better  citizenship,  more  educa- 
tion, and  a  better  knowledge  of  our  system  of  government 
Every  man  should  be  able  to  vote  intelligently." 

3.    Your  Duty.— It  is  your  duty  as  an  American  citizen 
to  obey  the  laws,  even  if  they  are,  in  your  belief,  unjust  or    - 
unwise.    General  Grant  once  shrewdly  said  that  the  best 
way  to  procure  the  repeal  of  an  unjust  or  unwise  law  was  to 
rigorously  enforce  it.     It  is  your  right  lo  expose  the  folly.«|^ 
injustice  of  a  law,  to  demand  its  repeal,  and  to  try  toge 
majority  to  repeal  it.    But  while  it  remain?  a  law,  yonj 
to  obey  it 
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is  the  duly  of  every  Ameri- 
can ciliien  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote  at  all  the  primaries 
and  all  the  elections  to  which  he  is  eligible.  The  Amenean 
people  are  too  indifferent  in  nominating  and  supporting 
men  for  office.  To  put  up  a  ticket  is  loo  frequently  left  to 
a  lot  of  "bummer''  politicians,  and  the  masses  vote  ihe 
ticket  because  it  is  gotten  up  by  the  "  bummers"  of  their 
party.  When  selfish  and  unprincipled  politicians  control 
the  election,  incompetent  aim  unworthy  men  are  put  up 
and  elected  to  office,  indifference  on  the  partof  the  people 
is  the  curse  of  American  politics.  Every  citizen  should  go 
to  the  caucusesor  primaries  and  insist  upon  the  nomination 
of  good  men,  antl  if  incompetent  or  unworthy  men  are 
nominated  refuse  to  support  them.  Every  good  citizen 
should  support  the  best  man  for  the  office,  regardless  of 
politics,  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  fitness,  and  refuse  to 
vote  for  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  unworthy  and 
unqualified  to  fill  the  office  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
sated.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  lo  vote  for  a  man  simply 
because  he  has  been  nominated  by  a  certain  party.  Let 
merit  and  ability  be  the  claim  for  office. 

4.  Prompt  Execution  of  the  Laws. — It  is  your  duty  lu 
insist  upon  the  prompt  execution  of  the  laws;  tu  be  ready, 
even  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  to  aid  in  their  enforce- 
ment, if  you  are  called  upon  by  proper  officers;  and  10 
resent  with  indignation  every  sign  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, and  require  its  vigorous  suppression.  For  Instance, 
if  a  riot  should  breakout  in  acitj^whcre  you  are  living,  you 
are  not  lo  go  out  of  town  until  it  subsides,  but  you  are  to 
hasten  to  offer  your  support  to  the  authorities,  and  to  require 
(heir  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  restore  order, 

"  Grand  or  Petit. — It  is  your  duty— if  you  are  a  voter 
—to  serve,  when  called  on,  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror  ;  and 
this  at  even  great  inconvenience. 

t  Generally  with  Some  Political  Party.— ft  is 
your  duty  to  act  generally  with  some  political  party  and  to 
exert  vour  influence  upon  its  leaders  to  induce  the  nomina- 
tion of  capable  and  honest  men  for  office.  And  it  is  your 
duly,  if  your  party  nominates  a  bad  man,  to  vote  against 
him  and  thus  keep  the  public  and  general  good  before  your 
eyes,  and  set  an  example  of  true  public  spirit  before  your 
fellows. 

Watch  the  Conduct  of  Public  Officers.- It  is  your 
duty  to  watch  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  to  see  that  they 
perform  their  duties  and  observe  their  constitutional  limila- 
liouj ;  and  if  Ihey  do  not,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  help  10 
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expose  tbem  and  at  the  election  to  punLsb  them.  For  it  is 
only  by  such  vigilance  that  a  nation  can  preserve  its  liber- 
ties unimpaireoT  These  are  your  polilical  duties,  which  you 
cannot  neglect  or  abjure  without  disgrace  to  yourself  and 
harm  to  rhe  country. 

8.  Party  GoTerument.— As  parly  government  is  inevi- 
table and  necessary  in  a  free  country,  it  Is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  attend  the  primary  meetings  of  the  party  witn 
which  he  acts.  If  honest  and  intelligent  men  neglect  the 
primaries,  they  thereby  hand  the  control  of  their  party  ovor 
10  bad  men.  11  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  cosntry 
that  all  the  political  parties  shall  be  controlled  by  wise 
and  honest  men:  for  a  corrupt  or  debased  minority 
can  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  majority,  and  in 
reality  helps  to  strengthen  and  to  animate  the  majority; 
whereaa  a  powerful,  honest  and  intelligent  minority  com. 

Sets  the  majority  to  govern  carefully  and  honestly.  Tlie 
emoraliiation  of  the  party  which  is  in  the  minority  may 
thus,  as  you  see,  bring  calamities  on  a  country. 


Political  Training  for  the  Citizen. 

I.  Duty  of  Citizens. —Since  any  male  citizen  of  suitable 
age  may  become  a  legislator  or  an  officeholder,  while 
every  citizen  has  an  apprsciable  Influence  upon  the  politi- 
cal hfe  of  his  neighborhood,  it  Is  evident  that  every  citizen 
of  the  United  Stales  ought  to  have  some  intelligent  com- 
prehension not  only  of  the  esserilial  features  of  our  own 
government,  national,  state  and  local  or  municipal,  but  also 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  rights,  political 
economy  and  political  science. 

I.  Citizens  from  Two  Sourt^.-— We  gel  our  supply  of 
new  citiiens  from  two  sources— immigration  and  the  grow- 
ing up  of  American  children.  We  areallkeenlyalivetothe 
dangers  that  threaten  our  government  when  ignorant  and 
immoral  foreigners  are  made  citizens  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Our  United  States  laws  arc  cKplicit  in  requir- 
ing evidence  of  fitness  for  citizenship  before  naturalization 
papers  are  granted.  "It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  such  alien,  (a)  that  ho 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  at  least  five  years,  (b)  and 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  (c)  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
■titution  of  the  United  States,  (d)  and  well  disposed  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  same."   That  is  the  law. 
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otlfti  manifeBtly  itnraora.1  and  besotted.  The  process  is 
"  niochanicaV'  because  itis  usually  conducted  in  the  interest 
o£  one  or  the  other  of  the  party  "  machines."  By  its  agents 
*■   e  brings  these   undeserving  candidates  I     '' 


are  manifest. 

4-  Obligations  of  State  and  School.^But  the  great 
Diajority  of  our  citizens  come  to  us  not  from  the  immigrant 
steamships,  but  from  the  public  schools!  What  ate  our 
schools  doing  to  provide  the  United  States  with  citizens  in- 
telligent enough  upon  matters  political  aod  patriotic  enough 
to  secure  the  permanent  success  of  -our  form  of  government 
"by  the  people,  for  the  people?" 

5.  Obligation  of  the  SUte,— The  obligation  of  [he  state 
to  maintain  the  school  we  hear  often  enough  emphasiied. 
Is  ihe  obligation  of  the  school  10  support  the  state  by  using 
all  right  means  to  train  good  citizens  as  frankly  recognized 
and  as  fairly  met?  In  out  school  system,  is  there  a  large 
enough  place  made  for  those  studies  which  promote  intelli- 
gent patriotism,  voluntary  obedience  to  law,  and  public- 
spirited  interest  in  public  affairs? 

6.  Germany's  Admirable  PJon. — In  Germany  it  became 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  state  policy  a  century  ago  "what 
you  would  have  come  out  in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must 
put  into  the  schools  and  the  universities."  The  wonderful 
vigor  of  the  national  life  of  Germany  in  these  last  decades 
is  directly  traceable  to  her  observance  of  this  law  of  self- 
preservation  applied  by  the  state  to  Germany's  educational 
system,  in  which  patriotism  is  steadily  and  systematically 
inculcated,  and  in  the  fitting  of  young  men  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  public  duties  nas  an  important  place. 

7.  Patriotism  the  Strength  of  a  Nation. — Of  our  forms 
of  government,  as  of  everything  else  thai  is  precious  in  life, 
it  is  true  that  "if  we  would  preserve  it  we  must  love  it." 
And  intelligent  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  gov- 
ernment will  stimulate  a  just  pride  in  our  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  will  furnish  a  rational  basis  and  a  sure  sup- 
port for  that  loyal  spirit  of  true  patriotism  which  is  the 
atrengtb  of  a  nation. 

8.  The  Principles  of  Good  Citizeoship.— All  colleges 
which  deserve  thename  now  furnish  full  instruction  in  such 
themes.  But  important  as  is  the  influence  of  liberally  edu- 
cated men  upon  the  life  of  America,  it  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage  of  our  voters  who  in  iheir  school  studies  reach  the 
college  course,  or  even  the  high  school.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  all  citizens,  girls  and  boys  alike,  in  all  our 
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schools  should  have  elementary  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship.  It  is  the  mothers  of  our  boys  and  the 
early  school  life  of  our  boj;s  that  iargely  deletniine  the  life- 
bias  toward  good  citizenship  or  bad  citizenship  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  voters. 

9.  Value  of  Good  Mothers.— An  intelligeni,  public-spir- 
ited mother  is  almost  by  necessity  tbe  mother  of  patriotic 
sons  and  ilauchters.  Givengoodmothers  In  this  respect  and 
good  sons  follow.  To  the  ambitious  mother  who  asked  the 
witty  English  divine  "  how  she  could  make  sure  that  ber 
sofi  should  one  day  become  a  bishop,"  he  replied,  "first  gel 
him  born  right."  This  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
the  next  step,  that  we  may  have  as  many  boys  as  possible 
early  tiained  in  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  good  citi- 
zenship, is  to  see  that  mothers,  sisters  and  teachers  are 
. . .   ii-         1..         i__  ._.!._  _-.-.•.     .1-        ■  ,       g  among 
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intelligently  awake  lo  the  repoiisibility  of  resider 
a  self-governing  people.  The  girls  and  the  worr 
country  should  be  (as  we  believe  many  of  them 
ligent  patriots,  with  clear  knowledge  and  sound  ci 
upon  matters  of  public  interest  in  the  slate, 

10.  School  Life  of  the  Boy.— In  his  school  life  the  con- 
ditions are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  his  home 
life  that  tbe  boy  virtually  begins  his  social  life  when  he 
enters  school.  At  home  in  the  family  love  self-denial  was 
the  law.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  slate,  consideration  of 
justice,  of  equity,  of  impartiality,  must  have  tbe  first  place. 
"What  relations  with  others,  my  equals,  are  possible  for 
me?"  is  the  question  the  schoolboy  is  practically  answering, 
day  by  day,  whether  or  not  be  puts  it  uito  words.  The  way 
he  carries  himself  among  his  schoolmates,  the  standards  of 
honor  and  of  behavior  which  he  accepts  and  helps  lo  form, 
will  go  with  him  through  life.  The  school  by  its  tone  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  by  its  studies.determines  in  no  slight  degree 
the  nature  of  those  relations  with  his  fellows—relations  just 
and  harmonious,  or  selfish  and  discordant— which  are  to 
make  or  mar  his  life  as  man  and  citizen. 

11.  Responsihili^  of  the  Teacher.- Teachers  with 
whom  rests  ihe  responsibility  of  fixing  these  standards  in 
school  life,  will  not  train  their  pupils  intelligently  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citiienship  unless  they  have 
themselves  given  time  and  attention  and  loving  thought  lo 
the  principles  of  sound  government  and  to  the  demands 
which  popular  government,  if  it  succeeds,  must  constantly 
make  upon  the  citizen  for  moral  ihoughtfulness,  self-con- 
trol ana  public  spirit  The  study  of  the  history  of  1 
.-..  — .1. 1 — : ,jj  shining  examples  of  pairioti 

.;  patriotic  songs  in  the  school- 
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room;  patriotic  selecticns  tor 
these  help  to  form  the  true  spi 
But  more  Ihaii  this  Is  needed. 

12.  Besia  to  Teach  the  Citizen  Early.— There  should 
be  in  all  our  schools  (and  id  a.  "^radc"  not  so  far  advanced 
that  most  children  leave  school  befoie  they  reach  it)  simple, 
clear,  convincing  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles  ot 
government;  of  the  purpose  and  design  of  lawandgovem- 
-      '  -■       •-       -1  tott-"--       *  -" 
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justice,  equity,  righteousness,  upon 

me  aaitiority  of  that  law  over  majorities  as  well  as 
i,  however  "  free  "  the  form  of  government  may  be. 
Every  young  citizen  should  early  be  taught  that  a.  majority 
has  a  right  lo  do  what  it  pkases  only  when  it  pleases  to  do 
what  is  right.  Even  in  his  early  school  days  every  future 
citizen  should  learn  to  feci  the  solemn  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  every  citiien  of  a  free  state  lo  govern  himself 
thoughtfully,  voluntarily  and  strictly. 
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13.  Duty  of  Americana. — But  whatever  may  be  done  or 
teft  undone  by  our  schools,  let  Americans  see  to  it  Ihal  in 
the  great  svsteni  of  public  schools  which  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  our  national  life  there  be  early  introduced, 
steadily  pursued  at>d  strongly  emphasiied,  such  studies  as 
lend  directly  to  make  mor^,  intelligent,  loyal  citizens,  who 
understand  and  love  not  only  their  rights  but  a.Iso  their 
duties  as  citizens  of  theUnited  States.  Ourhighest interests 
depend  upon  this.  Then  only  can  government  by  the  peo- 
ple be  carried  on  with  safely  to  the  people.  If  as  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  "Salus  populi  lex  suprema," — "The 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  hiphest  law" — tlien  it  is  wisdom 
to  direct  the  peaceful  policy  of  national  education  so  as  to 
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t.  Political  Advantages. — What  our  coimtry  at  the 
present  time  most  needs  is  more  thoroughly  honest,  com- 
petent and  educated  young  men.  Our  legislatures  are  made 
up  of  men  entirely  uniit  to  make  laws  fur  tlie  state.  Our 
congressmen  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  principles  of  patriot- 
ism and  statesmanship,  in  their  partisan  struggle  for 
supremacy  and  power.  In  every  department  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  there  is  not  only  room,  but  a 
serious  need  for  a  higher  ideal  of  statesmanship.  Every 
young  man  should  fit  himself  not  only  to  become  a  good 
ciliienwbo  can  vote  intelligently,  but  he  should  prepare 
himself  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  office.  It  is  uncer* 
tain  when  he  may  be  called  uoon  to  serve  thepeople  in 
some  higher  capacity  than  private  citiienship.  This  coun- 
try is  rich  in  both  political  and  financial  opportunities 
Every  young  man  should  become  familiar  with  il5  past 
history  as  well  as  with  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 

3.  America  is  Aaother  Name  for  Opportunify. — Its 
whole  history  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  the  Divine  Provi> 
dence  on  benalf  of  the  human  race.  To  have  the  age,  in 
which  so  much  has  been  done,  brought  to  the  intellectual 
conception  of  mankind  as  "  new  and  exceptional,"  was  ■ 
fine  literary  effort.  But,  above  all  these  thmgs  to  have  it 
once  and  forever  realized,  not  only  by  the  people  here 
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themselves;  hut  by  Ihe  world,  that  "America  was  3 
name  (or  Opportunily,"  imparted  a  comprehensive  sweep 
and  scope  to  the  idea  of  how  mankind  mighi  be  beoefiied 
by  this  gift,  in  this  age.  It  was  a  messagespecially  designed, 
not  only  to  stim.ilaie  the  people  of  the  continent  itself,  but 
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The  Young  Man's  First  Vote. 

'I.  More  than  One  Million  Young  Men  will  have  their 
first  opportunuy  next  presidential  election  to  cast  a  vote  for 
a  president  of  the  United  States.  For  all  those  of  (his  vast 
aimjr  of  uur  ciliiens  of  the  future  who  participate  in  the 
comitig  election  it  will  be  thctr  first  entrance  into  national 
politics.  And  tliat  llrst  vote  weighs  many  times  as  much  as 
any  one  that  will  follow  it.  Of  ifielf  it  counts  no  more  in 
theballot-boK  than  any  other  vote,  btit  it  (Jetermines  largely 
the  character  of  those  that  wilt  come  after  it. 

2.  Man's  Conduct. — Man's  conduct  Is  regulnted  by  a 
great  vuneiy  of  circumstances.  In  politics,  once  his  choice 
iif  a  pari;^  h.ia  been  mnde,  his  associations,  his  pride  of 
opinion,  his  s>.ntiment  of  loialty,  all  combme  and  are  helped 
hy  other  considemliiins  to  deter  him  from  changinii;  his 
porly  icla'iinis. 

^  Your  Political  Future.^ — Men  do  break  away  from 
iheir  early  piititical  assuciatiutis,  but  they  are  exceptions. 
Coiiscqileiitiy,  the  first  vote  will  probably  detetniine  your 
polilicul  lulurc.  Si'e  that  you  make  the  right  choice  and 
ally  yourself  with  the  party  whose  histury,  achievements, 
and  aims  attract  yon  to  it. 

4.  Party  Cbanees.— Most  young  men  vote  as  their 
fathers  do.  They  are  Republicans,  Democrats,  Populists, 
or  Prohibitionists  because  tlieir  fathers  are,  and  the  cnances 
are  that  they  will  always  vote  that  ticket.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  6a  little  independent  thinking  is  done.  The  few  furnish 
■  he  brains  and  the  argument  for  the  masses,  and,  conse- 
(|uenlly.  the  country  is  cursed  with  bad  politics  and  badly 
enforced  laws.  1 

5.  The  Right  Principles. — Young  man,  think  for  your- 
selfand  vole  your  convn:  lions.  Look  over  the  field  am) 
vole  for  the  best  men.  When  you  see  an  incompetent  or 
unworthy  t'l^n  on  your  ticket,  don't  vote  for  him.  Remem- 
ber that  no  par^  can  rise  above  the  moral  character  of  the 
m*n  that  represent  its  principles.  Vote  for  good  men  re- 
gardless uf  party,  and  yoa  ifilt  do  your  duly  as  a  good  ciii- 
len.  liuU  men  must  be  kept  out  of  office.  If  your  parly 
puts  up  an  unprincipled  man,  rebuke  the  party  by  refusing 
to  vote  for  bim. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  FRIEND  FURNISHING  MUSIC 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

Citizenship. 

A  ciiizen  is  a 

person  born   or  naiutaliied   in  the  United 

Slates.     Men,  w. 

imenanii  children  are  cl 

tizens.      A  ciliien 

of  ihe  UnJieil  States  rcsiiiing  in  any  slate 

of  the  Union  is  a 

diiitiiof  that  sii 

ate.      Naluraliiation  conl 

eirinj;  eitiiciiship 

is  a  federal  rigiit 

.and  is  aeifi  ol  tlie  l.Fni 

on,  noiufany  one 
ihi  right  to  W. 

Mate.     Citizenship  does  not  carry  with  it 

All  male  citixen! 

!  twenty-one  years  of  age 

are  voters,  but  all              i 
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ciliiens.    (See   Table   of  fjualificalions   for 


Naturalization   Laws  of  the    United 
States. 

The  conditions  under  and  Ihe  manner  in  whJdi  an  alien 
may  be  admiUed  lo  become  a  cilizen  of  ihe  United  States 
are  prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Uulled  Slates. 

DECLARATION  OF  INTESTIONS. 

1  he  alien  must  declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or 
district  court  oE  the  United  Slates  or  a  district  or  supreme 
coun  of  tbc  lerritories.  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  nf  the 
Slates  having  common  law  juiisdiclion  and  a  seal  and  clerk, 
two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  tliai  it  \s,b0Ha  fidf, 
his  intention  lo  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
lOrenounccforeverallalleKianceandfidelily  to  any  foreign 

Kinceor  state,  and  particularly  id  the  one  of  which  lie  may 
at  the  lime  a  citizen  or  subject. 


OATH  ot 
He  must  ai  the 
dare  on  oath,  beli 
"thai  he  will  support  the  Consiiti 
and  ihai  he  absolutely  and  entirely 


thet 


ADMISSION. 

m  to  be  admitted  <]e- 
luris  above  specified,  ■ 

lit  the  United  States, 
and  abjures 


alkgiance  and  lidelily  to  every  foreipn  prince,  potentate, 
state  or  sovereignty,  and  parlicularly,  bv  name,  to  the 
Pii'nce,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignly  of  which  he  was  be- 
fore a  citizen  or  subject,"  which  proceedings  must  be  re- 
corded by  the  clerk  of  Ibe  court 

CONDITIONS   FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  which 
the  alien  has  applied  that  he  has  made  a  dcclaralioii  to  be- 
come a  citizen  two  years  before  applying:  for  linnl  papers, 
and  has  resided  continuouslj'  within  the  United  Slates  foral 
least  live  years,  and  within  the  state  or  territory  where 
such  court  IS  at  ihe  time  held  one  yenr  nt  lenst;  and  thai 
during  that  time  "he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  mitral 
character,  attached  lo  the  principles  of  the  Consttlulion  of 
Ihe  Uniicd  States,  and  well  disposed  lo  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same,"  he  will  be  admitted  to  giiiienship. 

TITLES  OF    NOBILITV. 

If  the  applicant  has  borne  any  hereditary  title  or  order 
of  nobility,  ne  must  make  an  express  renunciation  of  the 
same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 


3?  MAIUKALIZAI'ION  LAWft 

SOLDIKRS. 

Any  alien  of  the  age  ol  Iwenly-one  years  and  upward  who 
has  been  in  ihe  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
honorably  discharged  Ihereirom,  may  become  a  cidien  on 
his  ptiition,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  mtenlion, 
irovided  that  he  lias  resided  in  The  Oniled  Slates  at  lea^t 
1  ne  ^ear  previous  to  his  application,  and  is  of  good  moral 
Lharacler.  (It  is  judicially  decided  that  residence  of  one 
year  in  a  particular  slate  is  nut  requisite.) 

Any  alien  under  the  age  of  tweniy-one  years  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  Stales  three  years  next  prccedinff  his 
SJTiving  at  that  age,  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein 
to  the  time  he  may  make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen 
thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twentv-one 
years,  and  alter  he  has  resided  live  years  within  the  United 
States,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted 
nt^itiieti;  but  he  must  make  a  declaration  on  oath  and  prove 
to  tlie  saiiifactlon  of  the  court  that  for  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding It  has  been  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a 
cititen. 

CHILDREN  OF  SATURALlZEl)  CITIZENS. 

The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized, 
being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  ihe  time  of 
naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,  i(  dwelling  in  the 
United  States,  be  c&nsidered  as  citizens  thereof. 

CITIZENS'  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  BORN  ABROAI>, 

The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been  clti- 
tens  of  Ihe  United  States  are,  though  bom  out  of  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,  considered  as  citizens 

CHINESE. 

The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  Se.li.in  14.  Chapter  f-'fi,  Laws  ..f  iKM-i.  (See  i..iie  on 
a  succeeding  page]. 

PROTECTION  ABROAD  TO  NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. 
Stction  2,000  of  the  Revised  .Statuesof  the  United  Stales 
declares  that  "all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
while  in  foreign  countries  are  emitled  to  and  shall  receiver 
from  this  government  the  same  protection  of  persons  and 
property  which  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens," 


Public   Punishment  in  OWen  Times. 

The  Rights  of  an  American  Citizen. 

I.  Republican  Priociplcs.—Undcr  this  head  tbc  Hill  of 
Rights  declares; 

That  iill  power  is  inherent  in  thf  people; 

That  govemments  eiiist  tor  their  gocjij,  and  by  llicir 
constant: 

That  all  freemen  are  equal; 

That  no  title  or  nobility  shall  he  conferred; 

That  exclusive  privilcHcs  shall  nut  be  granted  except  in 
consideration  uf  public  services; 

That  all  elections  shall  he  free  and  c(|uBt. 

a,  PeiKMial  Secaritjr-— 111  the  interest  of  the  personal 
security  of  the  citi/en,  it  is  provided; 

Thai  the  people  shall  he  secure  in  their  persons  li'tuai'^. 
papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreasonable  svieuru's  ami 
searches. 

Thai  warrants  lo  seiie  and  to  search  persons  and  ihinns 
must  describe  thctn  by  oath  or  affirmation; 

That  there  shall  be  no  imprisoniiient  for  debtb,  except 
in  case  of  fraud. 

3.  Private  Property.— To  secuiu  the  rights  of  priviile 
properly,  the  bill  declares; 

That  private  properly  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation: 

And  In  some  stales  that  long  leases  of  agricultural  Innds 
shall  not  be  made. 

4.  Freedom  of  Conscience.— To  induce  the  entire  ficc- 
dom  of  conscience  of  the  ciiiieii,  ii  is  declared: 
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Breaklns  Open 


Two  Criminals. 


Icly  Execiitlns 


That  there  shall  Ite  perfect  religious  freedom,  but  not  ci 
ering  immoral  jiractices; 

That  there  sliall  be  no  slate  church: 

That  [lo  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  performing  I 
anypuhlic  function;  J 

That  thcrighta  of  conscience  are  free  from  human  control.  \ 

5.     Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press. ^To  mail 
the  righlf  ul  freedom  of  the  press,  the  bill  guarantees; 

TlMt  printing  presses  may  be  used  by  all; 

That  every  citi/en  may  freely  speak,  write,   and  print] 
*'  lefor  Iheabuae  of  the  right.  ¥ 


good,  to  discuss  questions  of  public 

That  they  may  [leti 
grievances. 

7,     Rights  of  the  Accused. — Amonii  the  worst  abus 
tyranny  in  all  ages  h;ive  boen  the  corruption  of  the  c 
wid  the  denial  of  the  ri)^his  of  coninion  juslice.    To  guard 
against  these  it  is  expressly  provided: 
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That  the  writ  oF  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
except  when,  in  cases  o(  rebellion  or  iiivasiun,  the  public 
safety  may  require  ii; 

Tnat,  except  in  capital  cases,  persons  charged  with  crime 
may  give  bail; 

That  no  excessive  bail  shall  be  required; 

That  all  courts  shall  be  open; 

That  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  trial  in  the  district 
in  which  the  offeose  was  comniitted; 

That  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  main- 
tained: but  civil  suits,  by  consent  of  the  parlies  may  be 
tried  witliout  a  jury; 

That  all  persons  injured  in  lands,  goods,  person  or  repu- 
tation shall  nave  rcmedj  by  course  of  law; 

That  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  him; 

That  he  shall  beconfronledby  the  witnesses  against  him; 

That  he  shall  be  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  may 
have  the  benefit  of  counsel; 

That  hcshall  not  bereouired  to  testify  against  himself; 

That  he  shall  not  be  aeprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty except  by  due  process  of  law; 

Thai  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  be  inflicted; 

That  no  one  shall  be  twice  placed  in  jeopardy  for  the 
same  olTense. 

8.  Rights.— All  citizens,  says  Peterman  in  his  civil 
government,  have  a  ri^ht  to  the  full  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Each  has  a  right  to  be  secure  in  his  person 
and  properly;  to 
demand  that  the 

served;  to  do  all 
tilings  according  to 
his  own  will,  pro- 
vided he  docs  not 
trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  others. 
No  one  in  the  fam- 
ily, in  the  school, 
m  the  civil  district, 
1  the  country,  i 
te,  or  in  tl 
<  n  has  the 
Tight  to  da  o 
anything     wl 

interferes  with  the  life,  liberty,  properly  or  happiness  of 
another.    Any  act  which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others 
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is  an  offense  against  the  common  good  and  against  the  law. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  these 
unlawful  acts  that  the  civil  district  exists,  with  its  court  and 
its  officers. 

9.  Legal  Voters. — All  legal  voters  of  the  district  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  its  government  by  exercising  a 
free  choice  in  the  selection  of  its  officers,  except  in  states 
where  these  officers  are  appointed.  They  have  the  right  to 
cast  their  votes  without  fear  or  favor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  sacred  rights  that  freemen  possess.  Free 
government  cannot  exist  without  it.  The  law  guarantees 
It,  and  all  the  power  of  the  state  may  be  employed  to  main- 
tain it.  Therefore,  whoever  prevents  a  voter  from  exercis- 
ing the  rights  of  suftrage  does  it  at  his  own  peril. 

ID.  Duties. — A*:  the  citizens  of  the  civil  district  have 
right*,  they  also  have  corresponding  duties.  As  they  may 
demand  protection  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  so  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey  the  law  and  assist  ttie  officers 
in  its  enforcement,  in  order  chat  the  same  protection  may 
be  ext?nded  to  the  whole  people.  Each  should  abstain 
from  ac.s  that  injure  others,  and  render  cheerful  aid  to  all 
in  secur.ng  their  rights  through  the  law. 

II.  Qualified  Voters. — All  qualified  voters  have  the  right, 
and  it  is  also  their  duty,  to  vote.  The  voters  elect  the  officers 
of  the  district,  and  are  therefore  its  rulers.  Wlien  they  fail 
to  vote,  they  fail  to  rule,  fail  to  do  their  duty  to  the  people 
and  to  themselves.  The  duty  to  vote  implies  the  duty  to  vote 
riglit,  to  vote  for  good  men  and  for  good  measures.  There- 
fore, men  should  study  their  duty  as  voters  that  they  may 
elect  honest,  capable,  faithful  officers,  and  support  the  par- 
ties and  principles  that  will  best  promote  the  good  of  the 
country.  Every  man  should  study  his  political  duty  with 
the  best  light  that  he  can  obtain,  decide  what  is  right,  and 
then  vote  his  sentiments  honestly  and  fearlessly.  If  the 
district  has  good  government,  the  voters  deserve  the  credit; 
if  it  has  bad  government,  the  voters  deserve  the  blame. 


)  FULITICAI.  KIGUTS. 


Our  Civil  and  Political  RighU. 

I.  Inalienable  Rights. -Our  civil  and  iioliiical  rights 
are  sonitdmes  called  inaliaiab/e  rights  because  Ihcy  can- 
not be  taken  away,  except  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime. 
They  are  our  na'tiital  riplils  and  are  not  conferred  by  3:iy 
carihly  power,  liut  aic  given  to  every  human  being  at  his 
birth.    They  arc; 

(1)  The  Right  to  Personal  Security;  that  is,  the  tight  to 
be  free  froRi  attack  and  annoyance; 

(2)  The  Rixhl  of  Personal  Liberty:  that  is,  It.  go  when 
and  where  he  pleases,  providing  he  dues  not  trespass  Upon 
Ibe  rights  of  others;  and 

(8)     The  Right  of  Private  Properly;  thut  is,  the  rigiit  to 
;,  enjoy,  anil  dispose  of  what  he  has  acquired  by  labor, 
pntchase.gifij  or  iubediauce. 
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ighl  and  duty  of  each 

providing  it  is  le^al 
and  honest,  for 
himself  and 
those  depend- 
ent upon  him. 
A  I     business 

h    search  for 


HONEST  INDUSTRY.  facii>ries,  min- 

ers,clerks,  and 
all  persons  engaged  in  mental  or  physical  labor  are  based 
upon  industrial  rights  and  duties. 

3.  Social  Rights.— Each  member  of  society  has  TJEhta 
as  such,  and  these  are  called  social  lights.  They  include 
tlie  rights  of  personalsecurily  and  protection.  They  under- 
lie all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.  Society  is  interested  in  better  schools,  in  public 
health,  in  the  reformation  of  criminals,  in  good  hignways 
and  streets,  in  safe  buildings,  in  well-lighteil  cities  and  vil- 
laRe<=,  in  the  maintenance  of  charitable  institutions,  in  the 
establishment  of  sources  of  harmless  amusement,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

4.  Right  of  Eminent  Domain. —This  right  of  society, 
existing  above  the  right  of  aiijr  of  its  members,  is  called  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  By  it  individual  rights  must  yield 
to  the  rights  of  society,  of  the  government,  or  of  a  corpora- 
lion.  A  corporation  is  an  association  oC  individuals  author- 
iied  by  law  to  do  business  as  a  single  natural  person.  Rail- 
way companies, banks,  chartered  citiesand  villages,  and  the 
Counties  of  some  slates  are  corporations. 

5.  Moral  Rights. — Man  is  a  moral  being;  that  is, 
conscious  of  good  and  evih    Therefore  be  has  moral  tights  '■ 
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and  duties.  He  has  rights  of  conscience,  with  which  it  is 
not  the  provinc«  of  government  to  interfere.  He  naturally 
worships  A  being  superior  lo  himself,  and  feels  the  obliga.- 
tion  to  deal  justly  with  his  fellowmen.  He  has  a  right  tc 
do  so  and  say  all  things  which  are  not  unlawful  or  wrong 
within  themselves.  It  is  right  to  worship  when  he  pleases, 
whom  he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases. 
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HOW  TO  TF-COUE 


and  knows  what  to  say,  he  may  experience  some  cmbnr- 
rassnient  in  msikiiig  his  firsi  tITnrt.  yd  he  c^lti  a1w:iy$  mv  il 
with  cretlil  Hi  liiiiiselC  nud  In  Ins  (rietids.  The^^rtnt  Iruuble 
ts  i^iiciraiice,  and  people  arc  often  t:ulled  upon  to  sny  sooic' 
ihm^  in  public  when  they  have  nnthiiic  Ui  ssy.  Iliaktrsn 
leaihiiK  nnil  lliinkiiig  man  tu  speak  in  public. 

3.  How  to  Prepare  for  Public  Speaking.— hi  the  fit^t 
place  gel  ovet  the  idea  that  vnu  will  never  he  called  U|hiii 
to  say  siimethinj;  in  puhlic.  Overcome  this  Ihi'ught,  niid  it 
is  one  of  the  hrst  steps  Inw.nrd  nrntory.  It  will,  nn  duulH, 
happen  many  times  iu  the  course  of  your  lifetime  iliat  yoo 
will  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  a  public  ^aihetini;.  or  10 
preside  over  some  public  meeting.     Study  the  parlian 


ary  laws  as  given  in  this  book,  and  it  will  be  a  ^reat  acqui 
sitinn.  Read  the  papers,  the  magazines,  and  pick  out  part» 
and  portioTis  that  impress  you  and  study  them  so  thai  you 
can  remember  them.  Study  the  papers  as  well  -as  read 
them,  and  discuss  the  prominent  subjects  or  topics  of  the 
day  with  your  (riends.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of 
knowledge  you  can  gain  by  simply  improving  your  spare 


4.  WhKt  BoolcE  to  Read.— Read  books  of  liislory,  read 
(he  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Matthews'  "Getting  On  in 
the  World;"  Smiles'  two  booki.  on  "  Duty  and  Character;" 
Ridpatli's  History  of  the  United  States;  Macaulay's  His- 
tory of  England;  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,"  and 
there  are  various  other  l>ook3  that  you  will  And  interesting, 
impressive,  and  highly  instructive.  Good  public  speakers 
ought  to  be  extensive  readers. 
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5.  Writing. — Yoti  Bhould  sit  down  and  write  an  address 
or  essay  upon  some  subject  of  public  interest,  either  polit- 
ical, sociaf,  ot  otherwise.  Afterwriting  it  study  it  over  care- 
fully and  re-write  and  re-write  it  several  limes;  after  each 
time  be  sure  to  study  it  over  carefully  and  lind  parts  or  por- 
tions that  can  be  piolitably  imprcived.  This  address  or 
essay  is  not  supposed  to  be  dehvered  or  read,  thouKh  tt  is 
a  RoioA  thini;  to  keep  and  lav  away  for  future  reference. 
After  writing  a  tew  of  these  addresses  and  committing  them 
to  memory  you  will  find  to  your  surprise  that  you  can  think 
better,  speak  better  and  write  better.  It  is  a  practice  tbal 
excels  all  other  methods  of  preparation. 

6.  Reading  and  Re-reading.— Next  ii^alue  lo  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  penis  the  practiceof  carAlly  reading  and 
re-readitig  the  best  pruse  writersand  poets,  and  committing 
their  finest  passages  to  memory,  so  as  10  be  able  to  repeal 
them  at  any  moment  without  efion.  The  advantages  of 
this sracliceare  that  it  not  only  slrengllicns  tlie  memory, 
but  fills  and  Icrtili^ei  the  mind  with  pregnant  and  suggest- 
ive thoughts,  expressed  in  the  happiest  language,  stores  it 
with  graceful  images,  and,  above  all,  forms  the  enr  lu  the 
rhythm  and  number  t  f  ihc  period  which  add  so  much  to  its 
irapressivencss  and  force. 

7.  Melody.— It  is  the  melody  of  a  sentence  which,  solo 
sp^kt  makes  it  cut,  which  gives  it  speedy  entrance  into  the 
mind,  causes  it  to  penetrate  deeply,  and  to  ejcercise  a  magic 
power  over  the  heart  It  is  not  enough  that  the  speaker's 
utterances  impress  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  they  should  ring 
in  his  ears;  they  should  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  well  as  to 
the  feelings,  the  I  magi  nation,  and  the  intellect;  then,  when 
Ihej[  seite  at  once  on  the  whole  man,  on  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  will  they  "swell  in  the  hearland  kindle  in  the  eyes,*" 
and  constrain  him,  he  knows  not  why,  to  believe  and  to 
obey. 

8.  Oratorical  Moulds.  —  Let  the  student  of  oratory, 
then,  brood  over  the  finest  passages  of  English  composi- 
tion, both  prose  and  fiuetry,  in  his  leisure  hours,  till  his 
mind  is  surcharged  with  them;  let  him  read  and  re-read 
the  ever-varied  verse  of  Shakespeare,  the  majestic  and 
pregnant  lines  of  Milton,  the  harmonious  and  cadenced 
compositions  of  Bolingbroke,  Oration,  Erskine,  Curran, 
and  Robert  Hall.  .Let  him  dwell  upon  these  passages 
and  recite  them  till  thev  almost  seem  his  own,  and 
insensibly,  without  effort,  fie  will  "  form  to  theirs  the  relish 
of  bis  soul,"  and  will  find  himself  adopting  their  language 
and  imitating  them  instinctively  through  a  natural  love  for 
the  beautiful,  and  the  strong  desire  which  every  one  feelt 
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to  renroduce  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  By  this  process  he 
will  nave  prepared  in  his  mind,  so  to  sf)eak,  a  variety  of 
oratorical  moulds,  of  the  most  exquisite  shape  and  pattern, 
into  which  the  stream  of  thought,  flowing  red-hot  and  mol- 
ten from  a  mind  glowing  with  fire  of  declamation,  will  be- 
come fixed,  as  metal  in  a  foundry  takes  the  form  of  a  noble 
or  beautiful  statue. 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAWS. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Public  Meeting;  How  to  Organize  a 
Debating  Society  or  Other  Literary  Organizations. 

1.  The  Ignorance  of  Parliamentary  Laws.- It  is  sur- 
I)risiT)g  to  see  \  <uv  f^.  w  people  un«lcii:.tand   ihe  simple  prin- 

i'llfs  of  p:nli;inK.-ntary  l;i\vs.  How  olun  is  a  [XTson  called 
ti  j.ivs  :le  ni  pub'ic  riK(tiij;;;s  or  is  c.ilictl  U]>  to  take  the 
■  iK'.ir  in  asocial  galliering  wI.lii  ho  is<.  n"irfiy  igjiorani  of  the 
tiisi  piinciplcs  tif  a  prcsiciini^  oilircr.  He  is  embarrassed, 
stammers,  and  his  conduct  bei^oinos  ]>;iinfMl  to  liis  friends. 
A  little  study  on  the  part  (f  the  pirrson  will  sufficiently 
ipialify  him  to  carry  ()ut  the  duties  of  a  jiresiding  officer 
with  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  all. 

2.  How  to  Organize  a  Public  Meeting,  Occasional  or 
Mass  Meeting.  —The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  ?.  common 
meeting  is  to  organize.  The  lime  appointed  having  ar- 
rived, some  one  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  and  moves  that 
A.,  B.  or  C.  act  as  chairman  of  this  meeting.  If  this  motion 
fails  another  is  nominated  till  a  chairman  is  obtained  and 
takes  the  chair.  The  next  business  is  the  election  of  a  sec- 
retary. The  chairman  calls  for  nomination,  which  being 
made  and  seconded  the  vote  is  taken.  The  secretary  being 
elected,  no  other  officers  are  usually  necessary  in  a  meeting 
of  this  kind.  The  chairman  asks  what  is  the  further 
pleasure  of  the  meeting,  when  some  one  of  those  at  whose 
instance  the  meeting  has  been  called  rises  and  states  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  or  better  still,  introduces  a  resolution 
[)reviously  prepared  to  express  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on 
!ln.*  subject  which  has  called  them  together. 

3.  Main  Question. — All  business  should  be  introduced 
oy  a  motion  or  resolution.  This  is  called  the  "  Main  Ques- 
tion," or  "  Trincipal  Motion."  When  a  nation  of  this  kind 
IS  pending.no  other  princij»al  motion  can  be  introduced.  Hut 
there  are  certain  other  motions  which,  wouhl  be  in  onler,  and 
in  reference  to  some  of  these  still  other  motions  would  l>e  in 
order.whiletlie  main  question  is  still  pending.  Some  of  these 
must  be  seconded^  others  need  not  be:  some  can  be  amended, 
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6.  lacldenUl  Motions.— Incidental  motions  such  as  ar« 
incident  to.  or  grow  oat  of  other  questions,  and  must  there- 
fore be  fkcided  before  the  questions  which  give  rise  » 

7.  Subsidiary  Motions,— Subsidiary  motions,  or  such  as 
jre  applied  to  other  motions  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of 
ihemin  some  oilier  way  than  liy  direct  adoption  or  rejecnon. 

8.  The  Main  Question.— The  main  question  which  baj 
already  been  spoken  of, 

9.  Hiacellaneoua  Motions.— Miscellaneous  motions, 
underwhich  head  come  the  motions.  "To  Reconsider,"  "T« 
Fill  Blanks,"  and  "  To  Renew  a  Motion." 

By  this  is  meant  that  any  motion  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4tb 
classes  yield  to  any  motion  in  the  1st  class;  the  3d  and  4tb  1 
yield  to  the  1st  and  2d;  and  the  4th  to  the  1st.  2d  and  3d.  \ 
This  is  the  general  rule;  but  it  is  subject  to  some  modifica- 
tions, as  will  hereafter  appear. 

10.  The  Privileged  MotionB.— The  privileged  motions 
in  the  order  of  their  precedence  are: 

1.  To  fin  the  time  to  adjourn.S.     Questions  of  privileges 

2.  To  adjourn  .'4.     Orders  of  the  dav. 

11.  The  Motion  to  Piic  the  Time  to  Which  to  Ad-  | 
Joiim. — The  motion  to  fix  the  time  to  which  to  ad  jour 
not  a  motion  to  adjourn,  but,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  simply  1 
a  motion  to  fix  the  time  to  which  the  adjournment  wift  | 
stand,  when  the  motion  to  adjourn  is  carried.     Its  form  is 

"  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  "  such  a  date  | 
or"tameet  again  nt"  such  a  dale,  naming  the  date, 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  motions,  and  is  in  order  even  J 
after  trie  vole  to  adjourn  is  taken,  if  the  result  has  not  been  j 
Stated  by  the  chair. 

12.  The  Motion  to  Adjourn.^The  motion  to  adjourn 
takes  precedence  of  all  motions  except  the  foregoing,  to'l 
which  It  yields;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  made  when  any  other  1 
motion  is  pendingcxcept  the  motion  to  fix  the  lime  of  adjourn-  f 
mem,  but  cannot  be  made  when  this  latlermotion  is  pending.  1 

13.  Questions  of  Pririlege.— These  must  not  be  con-  1 
founded  with  "Privileged  Questions."    The  latter  embrace-^ 
the  whole  list  of    motions  in  this  class;   the  former   i 
only  one  species  in  the  class.    As  examples  of  question 

of  privilege  the  following  may  be  mentioned;  Whether i| 
disorder  shall  be  restrained;  whether  an  open  window  en- 
dangering the  health  of  anyone  may  not  be  closed;  whether 
charges  against  the  official  character  of  any  member  shall  I 
be  allowed,  etc.,  etc  The  form  of  raising  this  question  i 
(addressing  the  chair  and  obtaining  the  floor),  "  1  rise  to  1 
question  of  privilege."  The  chair  requests  the  member  t 
stale  his  question;  then  he  decides  whether  it  is  a  questioi 
of  privilege  or  not 
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14.  Ordars  of  the  Day.— This  expression  is  used  to 
designate  those  subjects  Ibe  consideration  of  which  has 
been  assigned  tu  a  particular  time.  When  ii  is  desirable  10 
consider  a  subject  at  some  future  lime  the  motion  is  made 
that  such  a  subject  be  made  "the  order  o(  the  day"  for  such 
a  lime,  fixing  the  precise  time;  or,  if  a  regular  business  has 
been  made  the  general  order  for  such  time,  that  the  subject 
be  made  the  "special  order."  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vole 
lo  make  a  subject  a  special  order;  but  when  so  made  it 
takes  precedence  of  the  general  ordei 


„.    Incidental  Motions, — The  incidental  motions  ii 
order  of  precedence  are  as  follows; 

1.  Appeal  {Questions  of  order), 

2.  Objections  to  considering  a  tjuestion. 

3.  Reading  of  papers. 

4.  Withdrawing  a  motion. 
Suspension  of  the  rules. 

*1 


the 
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i6.    Appeal  (Questlona  of  Order). — A  member  detecting  « 
any  disorder  in   Uic   proceedings  of  the   assembly,  or  tb 
deportment  or  decorum  of  members  which  be  wishes  t 
correri,  he  obtains  the  floor  and  says,  "!  rise  to  a  point  u 
order,"    The  chairman  responds.  "Please  stale  your  point  ■ 
of  rirder,"    After  it  is  slated,  the  chairman  decides  whether  ■ 
the  point  is  well  taken  or  not.     From  this    decision    any  1 
member  mav  appeal  by  saying,  "T  appeal  from  the  deeisi 
of  the  chair. '    If  any  one  seconds  this  appeal,  the  cbairn' 
at  once  states  the  question  "Shall  the  decision  of  the  chnir  J 
be  sustained,"  and  immediately  puts  it  to  vote.     It  cannot | 
be  debated  when  it  relates  simply  to  decorum,  transgressicn^ 
of  rules,  priority  of  business,  or  while  a  previous  question  ii^ 
pending.  f 

17,  Objections  to  Coniidering  a  Question, — When  a 
member  announces  that  he  objects  to  the  consideration  of 
any  question,  the  chairman  immediately  puts  lo  vole  ihe 
propositions,  "Shall  Ihc  queslion  be  discussed?"  Ifdecided 
m  the  affirmative,  ihe  decision  goes  on;  bui  if  decided  111  the 
negative,  Ihe  whole  matter  is  dismissed  for  that  session. 

iS.  Reading  of  Papers. —  Every  member  has  the  right 
lo  have  a  paper  read  before  votine  upon  it.  When  any  one 
calls  for  the  reading  of  a  paper,  the  chairman  immediately 
orders  it  read  if  no  one  objects.  If  objection  is  made,  the 
question  whether  It  shall  be  read  or  not  must  be  put  to  vole 
without  debate  or  amendment. 

19.  Withdrawal  of  a  Motion. — The  person  who  makes 
a  moiion  can  withdraw  it  if  no  objection  is  made.  If  objec. 
lion  is  made  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  moiion,  the  question 
whether  it  shall  he  withdrawn  or  not  must  be  decided  by 
vote.    It  cannot  be  debated  or  amended. 

aa  Suspension  of  the  Rules.— When  ii  is  desired  for 
any  purpose  lo  suspend  the  rules,  the  form  of  Ihe  motion  is,  1 
"lo  suspend  Ihe  rules  which  interfere  with."  etc.,  specify-fl 
ing  the  object  of  the  suspension.  It  cannot  be  debateOrl 
cannot  be  reconsidered,  nor  have  anir  subsidiary  moiion'T 
applied  to  it;  and  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vole,  A  motion  1 
to  suspend  for  the  same  purpose  cannot  be  regarded.  \ 

ai.    Subsidiary  Motion.^This  is  as  Important  a  class  i 
of  motions  as  any  in  the  whole  list,  and  a  class  more  fre-   ] 
quenUy   used   Chan  any   others.      The  subsidiary  motions 
are  the  following: 

1.  To  lay  on  ihe  table.  4.  To  commit. 

2.  The  previous  question.  5.  To  amend. 

3.  To  postpone  to  a  certain  day .6.  To  postpone  indefinitely. 

These  motions  stand,  with  respect  10  each  other,  ir  "'- 
order  of  precedence  here  given. 


Our  Country  and   Its  People-  Origin 
and  Development. 


/^ 


Independence  H3II.  Philadelphia. the  Place  where 
the  American  R.>publlc  was  Born.  July  •!■,  177S. 

The  Story  of  American  Independence 

and  the  Origin  of  the  First 

Congress. 

1.  Continental  Congress.-This  was  on  the  lOlh  of 
May,  1775,  with  Lexington  a  few  weeks  earlier,  Bunktr 
Hill  a  few  week*  laier.  and  the  "Declaration  of  (ndepen  I- 
ence"  fourteen  months  in  the  future.  But  there  was  a  "Con- 
tineriial  Congress."  It  had  existed  since  ihe  5tb  of  Septem- 
ber. 1774. 

2.  Independencc-'How  came  Cnngress  to  assemble  on 
that  5(h  day  of  September.  1774?  Incfependence  was  mil 
tboueht  of  by  the  people.  The  idea  would  have  been  pain- 
ful if  entertaiDcd.    Or  If  entertained,  it  would  have  been  le- 
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jected  as  undesirable.    To  be  sure,  ihe  struggle  was  already 


;,  but  it 


s  for  the  tights  o£  the  people  as  Eng- 


lish subjects.     Why  did  a  Congress  assemble? 

3,  The  Declaration  of  Independence. — Results  appear 
with  suddenness.  We  must  look  far  back  for  the  prepara- 
tives which  slowly,  tediously  evolve  and  mature  Inetn. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  burst  on  the  world  per- 
fected, like  Minerva  from  liie  brain  of  Jupiier.fcut  it  took  a 
century  and  a  half  of  pregnant  events  to  bring  this  about. 
The  general  reader — indeed,  often  the  interested  student — 
is  apt  10  commence  the  investigation  of  the  occurrences 
whicn  precipitaled  the  great  war  for  liberty,  if  not  with  the 
cveni  of  July  4, 1776,  certainly  no  farther  back  than  the 
passage  ot  the  Stamp  Act,  or  of  its  repeal,  or  the  siory  of 
the  "tea  parly"  in  Boston  Harbor.  Yet,  if  any  part  of  our 
history  is  to  be  omitted  or  lightly  Dassed  over  by  young  or 
old  in  comparison,  one  portion  with  the  other,  let  every  soul 
in  this  country  in  preference  master  the  account  in  all  Its 
details  of  the  colonizing  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
understand  what  fhe  people  had  to  contend  with  r "  " 
hundred  different  shapes,  and  how  famine,  pestilence,  . . 
tests  with  Indians,  dreadful  as  ihey  were,  came  to  be  less 
feared,  because  of  less  importance,  than  the  attempts  of  the  . 
rulers  of  ihe  land  from  whence  they  came  to  subject  them   i 


nal  stales  v 


Thirteen  Original  States.— The  thirt 


n  origi- 


nationalilies.    There  were  Swedes  in  Delaware,  there  were   1 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dutch  were  in  New  York.  I 
There  were  the  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  the  j 
Qiukers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Church  of  England  mer 
Virginia  and  the  South,  the  Huguenots  in  ^few  York,  the  | 
Pilgrims  in  Massachusetts,  the  Liberals  in  Rhode  Island,  < 
the  Non-conformisis  everywhere.     You  can  hardly  imagine   ] 
a  greater  mixture  of  origin,  habits,  caste,  religious  belieF, 
and  religious  djssent  than  was  to  be  found  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  United  Stales.    Yet  it  turned  out  that  some 
marvelous   power  of  cohesion,  when  the   hour  of   trouble 
came  to  one  extremity  of  the  land,  bound  all  together  in  ties 
so  strong  that  they  could  not  even  be  disturbed  by  the 
ordinary  differences  and  discussions  which  separate  and 
keep  apart  communities  of  different  customs  and  asso~'~ 

5.  Came  Not  For  Gold. — The  colonies  did  not  come 
to  these  shores  in  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  nor 
to  fish,  nor  to  proselyte  the  Indians.    They  came  mainly 
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tor  a  home.  This  applies  equally  to  the  cavaliers  in 
Virginia  and  the  hardy  pioneers  at  Plymouth.  They  all 
lovf  d  the  land  they  left  behind  them.  It  was  the  home  of 
their  fathers,  and  had  betn  their  home  until  Uiey  quilled  it. 
Besides,  their  friends  and  ihCxc  kindred  were  slill  there. 
But  when  they  embarked  Ihey  took  with  them  no  crown 
with  which  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  divine  right. 
Obligation  to  the  King  was  acknowledged  cheerifully, 
espefially  where  the  territory  was  Taken  under  a  loyal  grant; 
out  the  colonists  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  any  rights 
*f  kings.  One  and  all  claimed  political  freedom  of  origi- 
nal organization. 


6.  The  First  Bond.— Here  was  the  first  bond  of  union. 
Each  colony  was  established  under  circumstances  essen- 
tially differing  the  one  from  the  oiher,  Bui  in  every  one, 
fiooTier  OF  later,  difficultiea  arose  touching  the  royal  authority 
over  them.  In  many,  especially  New  England,  the  colonies 
were  left  to  themselves  to  frame  their  own  govemraent, 
which  for  many  years  was  that  of  the  people  assembled  in 
town  meeting,  till  the  population  became  too  large,  and 
then  representatives  were  chosen.  In  fact,  civil  govem- 
QCOt  >"as  established  by  comcnon  co;isent  pp  chipboard  by 
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trench  upon  these  essential  righls^rights  which  the  people 
insisted  on  as  English  subjects  under  the  English  Coiistitu- 
(ion— alllhe  colonies  naturally  look  the  alarm,  sym path ii- 
ing  practically  with  the  aggrieveJ  menther.  At  first  and  for 
many  years  the  encroachments  were  moderated.  Thevwere 
resisted  vigorously  from  the  start.and  generally  wiltsuc- 
cess.  Fromiiorth  losouth.meanwhile.ilicpeoplcwere  from 
time  to  time  harassed  by  inroads  of  hostile  Indians,  so  that 
every  community  on  these  occasions  became  an  armed 
camp,  nud  the  men,  warriors.  Their  dreadful  perils  from  a. 
common  enemy  formed  another  bopd  of  fraternal  sympathy 
between  the  different  sections.  During  the  hundred  years 
succeeding  the  year  1664  {when  the  whole  territory  forming 
the  original  United  States  came  under  the  control  of  Eng- 
land) Ureat  Briiain  vms  engaged  in  wars  wilh  different  con- 
tinental nations  a  large  proportion  of  the  time.and  when 
Dot  so  engaged  the  condition  was  that  of  suppressed  war, 
often  worse  than  war  itself. 

8.  Increasing  Prosperitj.— The  American  colonies  had 
increased  in  populalinn;  they  were  already  very  coiisiiler- 
ably  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  The  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  cotton  and  rice  of  the  South,  were  sources  of 
increasing  prosperity.  Then  began  to  be  agitated  the  tjues- 
tion  of  taxation,  of  restriction  on  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies, of  duties  tn  be  levied  on  imports.  The  story  is 
familiar  to  us,  The  passage  of  the  infamous  SLirnp  Act, 
opposed  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  ihe  British  Parliament, 
aroused  the  inlense  indignation  of  the  colonies  through  their 

9.  The  Stamp  Act. — The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 

stirred  the  people  as  they  had  never  been  stirred  before.  1 1 
was  on  the  memorabk  tth  of  March,  I76.'i.  that  the  act  was 
passed,  and  it  was  to  take  effect  on  the  Isl  day  of  Novem- 
ber following.  By  the  terms  of  thiaacl  no  legal  inslrumeiit 
in  wriiing  of  any  sort,  no  matter  how  insignificdni,  should 
be  valid  without  a  government  stamp,aniJ  an  elaborate  scale 
of  prices  for  the  different  stamps  was  kiven  in  detail.  The 
first  of  November  (when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  oper- 
ation as  a  law)  was  usher^  in  at  Boston  by  Ihe  tollinpof 
bells  and  other  mournful  tokens.  Similar  demonstrations 
took  place  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  other 

10.  A  Large  Funeral  Procession.— The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  N'ew  Haiiipsh're,  has  unfiuestioned  precedence  in 
these  exhibitions,  both  by  the  originality  of  theirconception 
and  by  the  genuine  earnestness  with  which  the  proceeiiings 
were  conducted.    A  large  funeral  procession  assembled,  as 
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if  to  follow  a  dear  departed  friend  lo  the  grave.  A  coffin 
handsomelv  construcieil,  inscribed  with  the  word  Liberty, 
was  carried  to  the  spot.  Minute  guns  were  fired.  An  ora- 
tion, eulogistic  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  was  pro- 
nounced. Here  we  must  record  a  marvelous  event.  The 
oration  was  scarcely  ended  and  just  as  tlie  coffin  was  about 
to  be  lifted  some  tokens  of  life  were  perceived.  Instantly 
the  entire  scene  was  transformed;  hearty  congratulations 
were  exchanged,  then  the  bells  pealed  forih  a  joyful  sound, 
and  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  were  everywhere  exhib- 
ited. It  is  staled  by  an  old  hislorlan  that  decorum  and  reg- 
ularity marked  all  these  proceedings. 
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tween  the  people  without  the  stamp.  In  fact,  it  would  havA 
deserveil  opprobrium  tnliave  used  one,  and  on  the  18th  of 
March,  niib,  ilie  act  wj5  repealed,  ll  was  nnt  repealed  ir 
acknowledgment  of  the  Ameiican  principle,  but  taiber  asa 


Levy  a  Tax. —  The  triumph  of  the  colo- 
ns was  short-lived.  In  1767  the  British Pariiamenl  passed 
a.11  at^t  to  levy  a  tax  or  duty  oti  glass,  tea,  paper,  pamters' 
colors,  etc,  besides  an  oppressive  revenue  law  touching 
importations.  This  revived  the  agitation  with  a  tenfold 
vehemence.  Committees  of  correspondence  again  set  to 
work.  Non  injpdrlalion  and  nuo -consumption  societies  were 
formed.  In  snort,  every  tnetliod  was  set  on  fool  to  resist 
the  operation  of  the  act  except  that  of  open  rebellion  to  it. 
ij     Anti-Teft-OrinkmE.— The  coloniPS  v — '•''    -"'  ""■- 


cept  the  situation.  Anti-tea-drinkiiig  societies  were  formed.  I 
The  great  Ea-^t  India  Company  took  part  in  the  contest,  ] 
and  petitioned  the  Kin);  for  a  repeal  of  the  lax.  The  petition 
w%s  unheeded.  On  ihe  contrary,  the  King  declarea  "thete 
should  always  l;e  one  tax  to  keep  up  the  right  of  taxing.' 
The  restof  thestory  iswell  known.  Ships  loaded  with  tea* 
were  sent  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton. In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  weienot  per- 
mitted to  enter  their  cargoes,  but  were  compelled  to  return 
with  thent  to  England.  In  Charleston  the  tea  was  land-id 
and  stored  on  an  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  ofTered  for 
sale,  and  the  agreement  was  kept.  In  Boston  there  was  a 
militarv  force  strong  enough  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
law.  This  led  to  the  dsstniciion  of  the  cargMS  otboth  ves- 
sels by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians. 

14.  King  and  Parliament.^ King  and  Parliament  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  event  with  amaiemenL  Such  auda- 
cious acts  merited  swift  and  arnple  punishment.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Boston  must  be  taught  by  the  seveiest  meth- 
ods not  to  set  the  law  at  delt.ince.  The  me.asiire  adopted 
by  Parliament  was  indeed  a  cruel  and  complete  one. :  On 
the  7th  of  March,  1714,  the  "Boston  Port  Bill"  was  passed, 
which  closed  the  town  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  translerred  all 
the  maritime  business  to  Salem. 

15.  FinancUl  Ruin. — It  is  difficult  to  figure  the  financial 
ruin  which  the  act  brought  upon  the  business  men,  and  the 
want  and  distress  which  it  entailed  on  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  figure  the  flame  which  was  kindled  i 
in  Ihe  breast  of  every  person  throughout  the  widely  eX'  I 
tended  provinces.  It  is  not  difficult  to  record  and  transmit 
the  events  which  took  place,  but  the  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  can  never  be  adequately  descr^bedjOi,  in  fact,  com 
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Ewhended.  All  the  inhabitanis  of  the  land,  from  New 
[ampshire  to  Georgia,  were  carried  away  in  this  tremen-. 
dous  upheaving;  not  the  young  and  impetuous  only — in  fact, 
net  the  fiery  and  impetuous  so  much  as  the  aged  and 
temperate  were  arouse<l  by  this  revengeful  and  merciless 
blow  inflicted  on  the  town  of  Boston.  This  answers  Oiir 
question,  "How  came  a  Congress  to  assemble  on  tJie  5lh  ol 
September,  1774?" 


Tbe  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  first  sui^gestioti  cf  American  independence  was  made 
in  England,  In  the  London  ChronicU,  October  25. 17T4,  an 
elaborate  article  appeared  entitled  "American  Independ- 
ence the  Interest  and  Glory  of  Great  Britain."  It  was 
reprinted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  but  there  was  no 
Tesponsc.  Altachment  to  the  mother  country  suivived  the 
tea  riots  of  that  vear,  and  in  March,  1775,  Franklin'nformed 
Lord  Chatham  tnat  he  had  never  heard  an  opinion  looking 
towafdindependencefromany  American,  "drunk  or  sober. 
But  tbe  "  massacre  at  Lexingloo,'  as  the  first  collision  (April 
18, 1775)  was  called,  moved  the  country  to  indignation.  It 
was  an  illustration  of  how  fre.it  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth.  A  few  villagers  under  Captain  Parker  (grandfather 
of  Theodore  Parker,  who  kept  the  captain's  musket  on  his 
wall)  met  the  £nc;liBh  troops.  Parker  had  warned  them  not 
to  fire  unless  firca  on,  but  one  could  not  restrain  himself; 
his  gun  missed  fire  but  the  flash  brought  a  volley  from  the 
EngUshmen,  and  .independence  was  potentially  written  in 
the  blood  of  the  seven  men  who  were  left  dead  in  Lexing- 
ton. A  few  days  after  the  tidings  reucbed  Philadelphia 
appeared  the  April  number  of  the  Petmsylvania  Mamsint, 
edited  by  Thomas  Paine.  It  contained  a  summary  of  Chat- 
ham's speech,  in  which  he  said  the  Crown  would  lose  ils 
histec  it  "robbed  of  so  principal  a  jewel  as  America." 
Paine  adds  this  footnote:  "The  principal  jewel  of  the  Crown 
actually  dropped  out  at  the  coronation  '  This  little  foot- 
note was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  suggestion  of 
independence  made  by  any  American  even  then.  And 
among  all  the  fiery  meetings  held  throughout  the  colonies 
only  one  ventured  lo  utter  the  word  indepeiidcnce.  From 
the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  came  resolu- 
tions passed  May  31  iuid  June  1<X  ITIS,  demanding   th^ 
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organ izHtion  of  an  iadependent  government  Congress 
would  not  allow  such  treasonable  resolutions  to  be  read 
before  it,  and  the  written  records  were  lost,  Jefierson  pro- 
nounced the  Mecklenburg-  resolutions  mythical.  But  lately 
a  copy  of  ihe  J>ow/i4  Carolina  Case//*  of  June  13,  1776,  has  ' 
been  discovered  containing  the  resolutions;  it  js  in  Charles 
ton  and  I  have  seen  a  photographed  copy. 

The  first  argument  tot  Independence,  from  the  American   | 
point  of  view,  was  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Paine,     II '     _ 
printed  in  IheP^WHJi'/faw/ayauma/,  October  18, 1775,  under  i 
the  title,  "A  Serious  Thought,"  and  over  the  signature,    ' 
"  Humasus."     It  presents  a  Series  of  charges  against  Great 
Britain,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  "  Declaration,"    ' 
and  concludes;  "  When  I  reflect  on  these,  I  hesitate  not  for 
a  moment  to  believe  that  the  Almiehty  will  finally  separate 
America  from  Brilain^call  it  Independencj^  or  what  you 
will  — if  it  is  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity  It  will  go 
on."    The  king  is  especially  arraigned  for  establishing 
African  slaveryin  America,  which  independence  will  abolish 
Faiae's  phraseology  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  anti- 
slavery  passage  m  the  Declaration  which  was  struck  ouL  \ 
Whiiewriiing"CoinmonSense,"which  really  determined  the 
matter,  Paine  was  suspected  of  being  a  British  spy.    Nor 
was  it  so  absurd,  for  up  to  the  "  massacre  of  Lexington  "  he   i 
had  been  active  in  conciliation.    He  was  discussed  at  the  1 
prospective  outbreak,  and  wrote  to  Franklin:   "  I  thought  it  j 
very  hard  to  have  the  country  set  on  lire  about  my  ean  1 
almost  the  moment  I  got  into  iL"    "Common  Sense"  "" 
peared  January  10, 1776.     Washington  pronounced  it  " 
answerable"  Ito  Joseph  Reed,  January  31),  and  indeed  there 
was  not  a  leaalng  patriot  in  thecountry  who  did  not  applaud. 
New  York  had  instructed  Its  congressmen  not  to  vole  for 
independence:  but  one  of  its  delegates,  Henry  Wisner,  sent   i 
its  leading  assemblymen  this  pamphlet,  asking  their  ansv"- 
As  they  could  not  give  any,  Wisner  disregarded  their  insir 
tions,  and  the  stale  had  to  come  round  to  him.     At  that  tl 
many  ascribed  the  pamphlet  lo  Franklin,  who  was  one  day  J 
reproached  by  a  lady  for  the  expression,  "Royal  brute  of   | 
Great  Britain."    Franklin  assured  her  that  he  was  not  ..._ 
author,  and  would  never  have  so  dishonored  the  brute    { 
creation. 

"A  little  thing  sometimes  produces  a  great  effect,"  wro 
Cobbett  from  America  to  Lord  Grenville.  "  It  appears  to 
me  very  clearthal  some  beas^  insults  offered  lo  Mr.  Paine 
while  he  was  in  the  excise  in  England  was  the  real  cause  of 
■hi.  •■^„^i„t\^-n  ;-  A^nrif-,  "  T\,\=  1=  Tinte  epigrammatic  than 
excise  for  absenting 
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himself  from  his  post  (Lewes)  without  leave.  It  was  not  fair, 
for  he  had  been  engaged  byihe  excisemen  of  England  to  try 
and  get  a  bill  through  Parliament  raising  their  salaries,  and 
had  to  be  much  in  London ;  and  no  other  fault  was  charged. 
There  were  no  insults,  but  he  was  left  penniless,  and 
Fiankbn  advised  his  coming  to  America.  Here  he  at  once 
secured  a  good  position,  and  was  editing  the  only  important 
magazine  of  the  country.withoutaiiy  animosity  to  England. 
However,  Cobbetl  is  right  when  he  further  says  that  whoever 
may  have  written  tlie  "Declaration"  Paine  was  it?  author. 
At  that  lime  Philadelphia  was  full  of  so  called  "  tories," 
Their  chief  nest  was  the  university,  presided  over  by  Rev. 
William  Smith,  D.  D.,  who,  as  " Cato,"  attacked  "Common 
Sense."  Paine  replied  under  the  name  "  Foirtster,"  and 
President  Smith  was  so  worsted  that  he  lost  his  position, 
and  left  Philadelphia  for  a  small  curacy  in  Maryland. 
Paine  resided  in  a  room  opposite  the  chief  meeting-nouse 
of  the  Quakers,  who,  under  pretext  of  peace-principles, 
aided  the  enemy.  "Common  Sense"  insistea  that  they  should 
address  their  testimony  against  war  to  the  invaders  equally 
with  the  invaded,  and  as  they  were  not  ready  to  do  this 
their  influence  was  destroyed.  The  danger  to  independence 
now  lay  in  the  approach  of  peace  commissioners  from  Eng- 
land. Paine  issued  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Dialogue 
Between  tlie  Ghost  of  General  Montgomery,  lust  Arrived 
from  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  an  American  DeleMte."  The 
gallant  ghost  warns  the  delegate  that  union  with  England  is 
impossible,  and, were  it  olh:r\iif:e,  would  be  awrongtothe 
English  aswellas  theAmericar  people.  This  pamphlet  was 
effective  in  strengthening  wave  ers 

On  June  7, 1775,  Hon,  Richard  Henry  Lee  submitted  to 
Congress  a.  resolution  that  the  colonies  are  and  ought  lo  be 
independent.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  propose 
appropriate  action  and  reported  June  28  through  Benja- 
min Harrison,  great-grandfather  of  the  late  President 
It  was  found  that  six  states  hesitated— New  York,  New 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
ina.  Congress  postponed  the  matter  until  July  1,  meantime 
appointing  a  committee  to  draft  a  Declaration,  another  to 
organize  a.  Confederation  and  a  third  to  obtain  foreign  aid. 
The  committee  on  a  Declaration  (JefFerson,  John  Adams, 
Frankhn,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingstonl,  re- 

Birled  on  July  2.     A  bare  majority  in  Congress  passed  the 
eclaration    on    July    4.      Congress    then    adjourned     to 
July  15,  in  order  that  eEForls  might  be   made    f      '    ' 


V  York  and  Maryland  ti 


IT  their  restrictions  oi 


their  delegates,  who  were  personally  favorable  to  indcpend- 
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ence.    On  July  15  all  were  free  and  unanimous.    On  Ihe  J 
19ih  Congress  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be  engrossed  am" 
signed  by  every  merabfir.    The  paper  had  been  signed  o 
July-4  only  by  John  Hancock,  president  of  Congress,  ani_ 
the   secretary,  Charles   Thompson.      The  engrossed  copy  I 
was  ptoduced  August  2  and  signed  by  the  members,  some  ^ 
Signatures  being  added  later.    The  first  to  sigri  was  josiab  1 
Barileii,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Ust  Matthew  Thorn-   | 
tun,  of  Ihe  same  colony,  when  he  took  his  seat  November  4. 
In  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  "signing,"  in  the  capital,  ir 
pomp  is  given  lo  the  affair  than  accompanied  it    The  sec- 
retaiy  was  so  little  impressed  that  h  s  entry  that  the  mem- 
bers signed   is   written   on  the  margin  of   the  jrmmal  of 
Congress.    Thomas  Slone.  of  Maryland,  who  signed,  is  not 
in  Trumbull's  picture,  and   Robert  Livingston,  who  did  not 
sign,  being  absent,  is  put  in.  ■ 

The  earliest  draft  of  the  Declaration,  before  the  anti-  j 
slavery  paragraphs  were  stricken  out,  is  in  the  library  of  1 
the  state  department;  thedraft  agreed  ti)  by  tlic  committee  1 
and  passed  Dy  Congress  is  lost;  tne  engroiised  Declaration  _' 
is  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

A  complete  collection  of  autographs  of  the  "signers" 
a  fortune.  There  are  only  three  m  existence.  One  of  these 
belongs  lo  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  of  New  York.  The 
costliness  of  ibe  auiographs  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  signers.  One  of  the  least  distinguished  signers  was 
Thom.is  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina.  Only  three  examples 
of  his  writing  are  known,  uninteresting  business  notes,  and 
for  one  of  Ibein  Dr.  Emmet  paid  over  «5,000. 

'i  h.i  signers  of  the  Declaration  were  rich  men,  and  all  of  | 
the  "gentry.''  The  British  government  were  probably  dc-  , 
cciveii  by  their  adopiinjg  as  their  spokesman,  and  making 
secretary  ot  foreign  affairs,  the  humble  ex-^isenian  Paine  % 
The  first  president  of  Congress,  Peyton  Randolph,  i 
Cecrge  Wishingtoii,  would  pretty  certainlv  have  been  1 
knighted  but  (or  the  Revolution.  The  espousal  of  American  t 
independence  by  such  men,  and  by  the  Adams  family,  the  1 
Liviagslons,  the  Stmies  of  Maryland,  meant  that  the  most  f 
loyal  and  conservative  class  had  gone  against  Ihe  kiiii;,and 
that  America  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  him.  A  well-in- ^ 
lotmed  English  ministry  would  have  spared  themselves* 
and  us  the  seven  vears'  war.  I 

Pdine  did  not  liseanly  his  pen  in  the  Revolution.  When  | 
Ihe  cause  fiad  been  consecraie<l  lo  independence  he  slioul-  ■ 
dercd  his  musket,  marched  to  the  front,  did  such  servic 
Fort  Lee)  that  Gen,  Greene  toi>k  him  on  his  staff,  shared  the  J 
hardships  of  Washington's  retreat  to  the  Delaware,  and  J 
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den.  Waahlns-ton's  Official  Carriage. 

Corner  Stones  of  American  History. 

1.  Rights  of  Hui.^No  part  of  eur  history  is  more  1 
necessary  to  be  undetslood  than  these  first  official  stepi^J 
taken  to  form  a  nalton  out  of  the  material  al  hand  in  the  J 
New  World,  for  by  these  the  foundation  of  our  government  J 
was  laid  on  those  principles  which  grew  into  being  thtougb  I 
a  just  view  of  the  rights  of  man.  r 

2.  The  First  Continental  Congress.— The  First  Conti-  L 
nental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  5,  177^  1 
Though  composed  of  representatives  of  eacn  colony, its  dele-  1 
gates  were  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  were  sent  there  hf  1 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  ablest  men  ■ "■  — ' 

3.  The  Second  Cotitinental  Congres 
(1T75)  the  Second  Continental  Congress  m 
May  10.    Under  its  authority  thew     ' 

'  ^      ■  •  ti..„i.„.  uln 1 


each  colony. 

1. — The  next  year  J 

:t  in  Philadelphia,  J 

in  with  the  battles   . 

of  Canada; 


of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 

not  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  independence,  but  for  the 

redress  of  grievances. 

4.    The  Declaration  of  Independence.— The  next  year, 
July  4, 1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published 
to  the  world.     It  was  the  result  of  deliberate  counsels, 
fully  expressed  the  demands  of  the  colonists 


5.  Articles  of  Confederatioa.— Even  at  this  time  the 
resolution  nr  conviction  thai  all  the  Ibineen  colonies  were 
to  unite  under  one  Eoverntnent  was  not  universal;  and  it 
was  not  until  July  SI,  LT76,  that  the  delegates  to  Congress 
from  each  colony  under  instructions  from  their  constituents, 
signed  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.  This 
was  another  important  step  in  the  great  chain  of  events 
which  made  the  American  Nation. 

6.  What  the  Continent*!  Congress  Did.— Under  the 
direction  of  this  old  Continental  Congress,  the  first  ma- 
chinery  of  our  government  was  set  m  molion.  Armies 
were  raised,  taxes  levied,  debts  contracted  and  money 
issued;  and  by  its  authority,  after  victory  had  crowneS  its 
armies  in  the  field,  and  the  respect  of  European  nations 
had  been  won  by  the  wisdom  of^  its  acts,  peace  was  made 
with  England  at  Paris,  September  3, 1783. 

7.  AmencaaCommiEBioncrs. — Benjamin  Ftankhn. John 
Adams  and  John  Jay  were  the  American  Commissioners 
who  signed  the  dehnitc  treaty, 

8.  General  Washington  Resigned  Hia  CommisaicMU 
to     Congress. — On    the   23d  of    December,     """'    '~ — 


isaicMU        ^^1 
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FANEUIL  HALL,  BOSTON. 
"The  Cradle  of  American  Liberty." 
Washington  lesigneii  his  commission  to  Congress  am: 
tired  to  private  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  But  the  laboi 
the  Continental  Congress  were  not  yet  completed.  It  had  1 
become  evident  that  the  loose  confederacy,  at  whose  head  ' 
it  stood,  had  served  its  purpose,  and  must  soon  fall  to  pieces.    ' 

9.    The  New  Constitution  Formed.— On  February  21,    ■ 
1787,  a   resolution   was  moved  and   carried    in  Congress 
recommendlDg  a  convention  to  meet  in   Philadelphia,  ta 
revise  the  articles  of  confederation. 

The  convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  May25.17S7,  I 
tmanimously  elected  George  Washington  its  President.  r 

The  convention  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  remained  io  \ 
session  till  the  i7th  of  September  following,  when  they  ( 
reported  the  draft  of  the  present  Constitution. 

After  very  lull  and  excited  discussion,  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1789,  was  put  into  i 
complete  operation  by  the  tnaugu ration,  at  NewVoik,  of  ] 
Ceorge  Waabiagton.  as  the  first  Presideitt  under  it. 


ORIGIN  OF  QVK  NATIONAL  FLAG. 


Origin  of   Our  National  Flag. 

Up  to  June  o£  1777  the  troops  of  the  various  American 
colonies  which  had  declared  their  independence  of  the 
mother  country  had  fought  under  any  ensign  which  chanced 
to  please  their  fancy.  Most  of  tbe  New  York  forces  had 
foueht  undei  a  flag  m  which  the  stripes  and  (he  orange 
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white  and  red  of  the  old  Dutch  republic  were  promiw  nt; 
the  Connecticut  soldiers  had  disp]a>'ed  a  red  flag  with  ihe 
inscription,  "An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  on  one  side,  and  the 
Latin  moito  of  the  colony,  "  Qui  transulit  sustinel^'*  on  the 


The  Gadsden  Flag.  1776. 


,ther:  Ihe  South  Carolina  men  at  one  period  used  a  pal- 
metto  banner,  and  other  cotoiilal  forces  had  flown  Uagi 
which  bad  special  and  local  significance. 

■  "Be  wbobattmuplBDtedTu  will  anjUiDas.' 
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ComiTiDdore  Hopkins  had  put  to  sea  in  FebruaiVt  ITIflt 
with  the  fitst  revolutionary  fleet,  displaying  a  flag'  of  tnitteen 
alternate  red  and  white   stripes,  with  the  red  and   whits 
crosses  of  Si,  George  and  Sl  Andrew  charged  on  a  blue 
"canton"   or  square  in  the   upper  comet.    This  flag  wa»   i 
used  more  than  any  other  one  at  the  time,  Tune,  1777,  when.  J 
the  Continental  Congress,  in  session  at  Pliiladelphia,  a~ 
pointed  a  committee  to  coosltuct  a  common  flag  for  tl 
colonies. 


A  Liberty  Plas. 


On  June  14  this  committee  made  its  report.  It  advised  | 
thai  "  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  Stales  be  tbirteea  1 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  tbirteCD  J 
Stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella<l 
tion."  The  report  was  thereupon  put  into  the  form  of  J 
a  resolution,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adoptetfT 
wilhout^d  iscussi  on. 

The  Colors, — Red,  white  and  blue  are  a  modification  o_ 
orange,  white  and  blue,  the  colors  o(  the  Dutch  republic,  anil  I 
(he  ones  used  by  New  York's  forces.  They  were  chosen  byi 
the  flag  committee  for  the  same  reason  that  stripes  weredcfl 
cided  upon.  Red  was  later  explained  to  be  typical  of  tbsl 
blood  patriots  were  ready  to  shed;  white,  of  the  purity  oCl 
their  cause,  and  blue  of  the  favor  of  Heaven. 


Contrasiine  colors,  white  and  either  blue  or  red,  were 
necessary  to  be  uiiliied  for  the  color  of  the  stripes.  Red 
was  preferred  to  blue,  because  it  was  more  disiincl  at  a  dis- 
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taticc.  For  this  same  reason,  red.  instead  of  white,  was 
chosen  as  the  color  of  the  lopmost  stripe,  and  consequently 
of  the  lowermost,  also.  Red  and  while  having  thus  been 
already  used,  the  color  assigned  the  Union  was  necessarily 
blue,  and  the  stars  in  the  Union  were  approprialely  made 
while.  The  Union  was  made  square  and  was  brought  down 
to  the  eighth  stripe,  that  its  blue  might  be  showed  against 
white  (a  contrasting  color),  the  color  of  that  stripe. 


ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVit 


Origin  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I.  Hebrew  Feast  ot  Harvest.^The  Thanksgiving  day 
of  the  Hebiews  was  called  "The  Feast  of  Harvest."  and 
was  a  grand  annua]  festival.  Probably  the  world  has  never 
witnessed  the  parallel  of  Hebrew  anniversaries.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  occasionally  observed  by  the  Dutch  and 
other  European  nations. 

3.  New  Eagland's  Day. — The  origin  of  this  annual 
tbanksgiving  festival  on  the  American  continent  is  credited 
to  the  New  England  colonies.  The  earl  v  settlers  endured 
many  privations  and  diflicullies,  andbad  frequent  days  of 
fasting  atid  prayer.  An  old  colonist  once  suggested  that 
they  had  brooded  long  enough  over  their  misfortunes,  and 
that  the  next  hf  made  a  day  of  thanksgivings.  It  was  done 
tnd  the  custom  was  continued  from  year  to  year,  but  was 
con  fined  to  N'ew  England  for  many  years.  DiSerent  days 
were  appomted  by  different  governors. 

3.  National  Dsj. — The  first  governmental  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Congress  was  July  30,  1775,  and  was  continued 
annually  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.  Then  there  was 
no  observance  of  a  national  day  until  the  adaption  of  the 
Constitution.  In  1789  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  the  President  and  requestlhat  he  would  recommend 
to  the  people  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving.  Washington, 
in  accordance  therewith,  named  November  26.  This  was  the 
first  under  the  Constitution  and  the  last  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation emanating  from  Congress.  The  next  nationa' 
Thanksgiving  was  observed  February  19,  1795.  After  that 
there  was  none  observed  until  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812 ;  Madison,  in  a  proclamation,  recommended  the  second 
Thursday  of  April,  1S14.  Then  there  was  no  national  day  ob- 
served until  April  10, 1862,  which  Lincoln  recommended  as 
a  day  of  thanksgivings  for  "signal  victories  to  ihe  land  and 
naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion," 

4.  Last  ThursdBj  of  Novembet. — This  was  the  be^in< 
ning  of  the  annual  custom,  and  in  1864  Ihe  proclamatioa 
recommended  the   last  Thursday  of   November. 

5.  At  Home.— Thankscivine  Day  is  the  great  "at  home" 
day  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  day  oE  returns  to  the 
"old  place,"  the  day  of  dinners  and  reunions.  "Coma 
home,  children,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,"  slowly  writes  ths 
trembling  finger  of  a  venerable  sire.  The  palsy  and  rheu- 
matism have  not  yet  touched  his  heart,  as  one  sees  when, 
with  glistening  eyes,  he  reads  the  prompt  answer,  "We 
are  all  cotsing" 
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Origin  of  Decoration  i>ay. 

On  the  SOih  of  May,  thitiy-ihree  years  ago,  four  womea 
bearing  flowers  ejilereil  Arlington  cemetery  and  decorated 
the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers.  To-day  countless  thousands 
actuated  by  the  same  loving  spirit  will  lay  a  nation's  tribute 
at  the  feet  of  the  cation's  martyred  sons. 

Among  al!  America's  treasured  anniversaries  there  is  no 
other  which  holds  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  Decura- 
tion  Day.  One  year  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Suraier,  the  day 
had  its  origin.  May  30.  1802,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nichols,  of 
Dubuque,  la.,  accompanied  by  the  wife  and  two  daughters 
of  Chaplain  May,  of  the  2d  Michigan  volunteers,  laicT  flow- 
ers on  the  graves  of  dead  soldiers  in  the  national  cemetery 
at  Arlington.  On  the  same  day  of  the  following  year  the 
same  women  observed  the  same  beautiful  service.  The 
women  of  Fredericksburg  took  up  the  mission  in  1863,  ajid 
until  the  year  IS74  May  30  was  continuously  observed  in 
this  manner,  the  custom  in  the  meantime  spreading.  In 
1874  Congress  took  cognizance  of  the  day  and  set  it  apart 
as  3  national  holiday. 

The  beautiful  and  impressive  flower  service  to-day  will 
perfume  the  atmosphere  of  every  cemetery  which  holds  the 
country's  dead  heroes  in  comrnemoration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  in  the  history  of  nations.  But  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  is  no  bitterness  in  the  ob- 
servance.  Even  grief  has  become  softened  in  the  lapse  of 
years. 
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What  the  Americans  Have  Done. 

I.     A  Hundred  Years  Ago.^A  hundred  years  ago  the 

agricultural  Hiicrcsls  of  our  country  were  mostly  lo  the 
hands  of  uneducated  men.  Science  was  not  applied  to 
husbandry.  A  spirit  of  iniurovemenl  was  scarcely  ktiown. 
The  son  copied  the  ways  of  his  father.  He  worked  with  no 
Other  implements  and  pursued  no  other  methods  oE  cnlti- 
vation ;  and  be  who  attempted  a  change  was  (egarded  as  ■ 
visionary  or  an  innovator.  Very  little  associated  effort  for 
improvement  in  the  business  of  farming  was  then  seen. 
The  first  association  for  such  a  purpose  was  formed  in  the 
south,  and  was  known  as  the  "South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society,"  organized  in  1784.  A  similar  society  was  formed 
in  Pennsylvania  the  following  year.  Now  there  are  state, 
county,  and  even  town  agricultural  societies  in  almost  every 
"    ""  of  the  Union. 


SIEBICANS  HAVE  DONE. 


Clearing  the  First  Farm  in  New  England. 
I,  Agricultural  Implementa. — Agricultural  iniplemenU^ 
e  rude  and  simple.  They  consisted chietly  of  the  plow, 
harrow,  spade,  hoe,  hand-rake,  scythe,  sickle,  and  wooden 
fork.  The  plow  had  a  clumsy,  wrought-iron  share  with 
wooden  mould-boaid,  which  was  sometimes  plated  with  tin 
or  sheet-iron.  The  rest  of  the  structure  was  equally  clumsy; 
and  the  implement  required  in  its  use,  twice  the  amount  of 
Strength  ofmanar'*  beast  that  the  present  plow  does.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  plows  duriiie  the  past 
m(y  vears  save  to  the  country  annually,  in  work  and  teams,  at 
least  »12,0O9.000.  The  first  patent  for  a  cast-iron  plow  wa« 
issued  in  1797.  To  the  beginning  of  1675,  about  four  him- 
dred  patents  have  been  granted. 


WATCH  WORKS  AT  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

3.  Seed  was  Sown  b^  Hand. — A  bundred  years  ago 
the  seed  was  sown  by  hand,  and  the  entire  crop  was  har- 
vested by  hard,  manual  labor.  The  grass  was  cut  with  a 
Bcytbe,  and  "cured,"  and  gathered  wilh  a  fork  and  bandrake. 
The  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail  or  the 
treading  of  horses,  and  was  cleared  of  the  chaS  by  a  large 
clamshell  shaped  fan  of  wickerwork,  used  ina  gentle  breeze. 
The  drills,  seedsowers,  cultivators,  mowers,  reapers,  thresh- 
ing machines,'  and  fanning  mills  of  our  days  were  all  un* 

4.  Iron  Manubcture.—Now  iron  is  manufactured  ia  our 
country  m  every  form  from  a  nail  to  a  locomotive.  A  vast 
number  of  machines  have  been  invented  for  carrying  on 
these  manufactures;  and  the  products  in  cutlery,  firearms, 
railway  materials,  and  machinery  of  every  kind,  emplojr 
vast  numbers  of  men  and  a  great  amount  of  capitaL  Out 
locomotive  builders  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  world; 
and  DO  nation  on  the  globe  can  compete  with  us  in  the  con- 
struction of  steamboats  of  every  kind,  from  the  ironclad  war 

ler  to  the  harbor  tug. 
_  Copper,  Silver  and  Gold.— In  the  manufacture  of 
copper,  silver  and  gold,  there  has  been  great  progress.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  no  manufactures  of  the  kind 
existed  in  our  country.  Now,  the  manufacture  of  coppei- 
ware  yearly,  of  every  kind,  and  jewelry  and  watches,  bU 
become  a  targe  item  in  our  commercial  tables. 
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6.     A  Lust  for  Gold.— A  last  for  gold,  and  theknowl- 

ed^e  ot  its  existence  in  America,  was  the  chief  incentive  to 
emigration  to  these  shores.  But  within  the  domain  of  our 
republic  very  little  of  it  was  found,  until  that  dnmuin  was 
extended  far  toward  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  unsuspected 
until  long  after  the  Revolution.  Finally,  gold  waa  discov- 
ered among  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  Georgia.  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
state  in  the  Union  to  send  gold  to  the  mint  in  Philadelphia. 
Its  first  small  contribution  was  in  1804.  From  that  titne 
until  1823  the  average  amount  produced  from  North  Caro- 
lina mines  did  not  exceed  »2,500  annually.    Virginia's  first 
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contribution  was  in  1829,  when  Ihit  of  North  Carolina  for 
that  year  was  8128,000.  Georgia  sent  its  first  contribution 
in  1830.  It  amounted  to  »212,000.  The  product  so  increased 
that  branch  minti  were  established  In  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  1837  and  1838,  and  another  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1848  gold  was  discovered  in  the  American  fork  of  the  Sac* 
ramento  river  in  California  and  soon  afterward  elsewhere  in 
that  region.  A  gold  fever  seized  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  thousands  rushed  to  California  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals.  Within  a  year  from  the  discovery  nearly 
60,000  people  were  there.    Less  than  five  years  afierwai^ 
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California,  in  one  year,  sent  to  the  United  Suies  mint  fully 
140,000,000  in  gold.  Its  entire  gold  product  in  this  time  is 
estimated  at  more  than  *800,000,ij00.  Over  all  the  far  west- 
ern states  and  territories  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, seem  to  be  scattered  in  profusion,  and  the  amount  of 
mineral  wealth  yet  to  be  discovered  there  seems  tobe  incal- 
culable. Our  coal  fields  seem  to  be  lueKhaustiblc;  and  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  portions  of  our  country,  flow 
tnillions  of  barrels  annually  of  petroleum,  or  rock  oil.afFord- 
ing  the  cheapest  illuminating  material  in  the  world. 


The  First  Warship. 

7.    Mineral  Coal. — Mineral  coal  was  lirst  discovered  and 

u.ed  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  A 
boat  load  was  sent  down  the  Susquehanna  from  Wilkesbarre 
for  the  use  of  the  Continental  works  at  Carlisle.  But  it  was 
not  much  used  before  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  regul.ir  busi- 
ness of  mining  this  fuel  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  before  the  year  182u,  when  365  tons 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  present  lime  the  amount 
of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  American  mines,  of  all 
kinds,  is  equal  to  full  30,000,000  tons  annually. 


The  Modern  Warahlp. 

The  first  railway  built  in  the  United  States  was  one 
three  miles  in  length,  that  connected  the  gninile  quarries 
at  Quincy,  Mass,  with  the  Neponaet  river.    It  was  com- 

Eleted  in  1827;  horse  power  was  used.  The  first  use  of  a  , 
tconiotive  in  this  country  was  in  1829,  when  one  was  put 
upon  a  railway  that  connected  the  coal  mines  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Company  with  Honcsdalc.  This 
was  for  freight  only.  The  first  passenger  railway  was 
Opened  in  iStO.  Now  railways  form  a  thick  network  all 
over  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are 
rapidly  sprcadmg  over  the  states  and  territories  beyond, 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  To  these  facilities  for  commei^  . 
eial  operations  must  be  added  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph,  an  American  invention,  as  a  method  of 
transmitting  intelligetice,  and  giving  warning  signals  to 
ttie  shipping  and  agricultural  interests  concemmg  the 
actual  and  probable  State  of  the  weatbei  each  day.  The 
first  line,  forty  miies  in  length,  was  constructed  oetweeo 
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Baltimore  and  Washingtor 
extended  to  every  part  of  oi 
iied  world,  traversing  ocear 
and  New  York  within  a 


in  1844.    Now  the  lines  are 

r  Union,  and  all  over  our  civil- 

s  and  rivers,  and  bringing  Paris 

e  hour's  space  ot  iniercommuni- 

9,  Improvement  of  the  Schools. — As  the  nation  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  intcliigence,  Ihe  necessity  for  correct 
popular  education  became  more  and  more  maQifest,and  as- 
-socialed  efforts  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  by  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  the 
respective  phase    of    teachers'  associations,  educational 

Seriodicals,  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institules.  The 
rst  of  these  societies  in  this  country  was  the  Middlesex 
County  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  established  at  Middlelown,  Conn,,  in  1799.  But 
little  of  importance  was  done  in  that  direction  until  withia 
the  last  foriy-five  years.  Now  provision  is  made  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  not  only  for  the  support  of  c 
schools,  but  for  t mining-schools  for  teachers.  Sir 
civil  war.grcateffortshavebeen  made  to  establish  ci 
school  systems  in  the  late  slave-labor  stales  that  should  in- 
clude among  the  beneficiaries  the  wlored  population.  Much 
has  been  done  in  that  regard. 

10.  Free  Schools. — Very  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  public 
schools  In  cities  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Free  schools 
are  rapidly  spreading  their  beneficent  influence  over  the 
whole  Union,  and  in  some  states  laws  have  been  made  that 
compel  ail  children  of  a  certain  age  to  go  to  school.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  special  culture  of  young  women  in  all  that 
pertains  to  college  education  have  been  established  within  a 
few  years.  The  pioneer  in  this  work  is  Vassar  College,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  was  first  opened  in  the  year 
1865.  Besides  the  ordinary  means  for  education,  otneis 
have  been  established  for  special  purposes.  These  are  law, 
scientific,  medical,  theological,  military,  commercial  and 
agricultural  schools,  and  seminaries  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  In  many  states  school  district  libraries  have  been 
established.  There  ate  continually  enlarging  means  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  ^  '  ' 
Burke  said,  "  Education  is  the  cheap  defense  of  m 

ti.  Newspapers. — 1  be  newspapers  printed  in  the 
Liniled  Stales  at  the  beginning  o£  the  Revolution  were  few 
in  number,  small  in  site,  and  very  meager  in  information  of 
any  kind.  They  were  issued  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri- 
weekly. The  first  daily  newspaper  issued  in  this  countrv 
was  the  Ameman  Daily  Aavertistr  established  in  Phil- 
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adelphia  in  1784,  In  1775  there  were  thirty-seven  ninrs- 
papers  ajid  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  with  an  ag' 
gregatc  issue  that  year  of  1,200,000  copies.  In  1870  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  in  (lie  United  States  was  542, 
and  of  weeklies,  4,425.  Of  the  dailies.  800.000,000  were 
issued  that  year;  of  the  weeltlies.  tm  000,000;  and  of  ciber 
serial  publications,  100,000,000;  making  an  agKregaie  of 
fully  ]  ,500,000.000  copies.  To  these  figures  should  be  made 
a  large  addition  at  tne  close  of  1895.  There  ate  now  about 
forty  newspapers  in  the  United  States  which  have  existed 
over  fifty  years. 

The  Growth  of  Cities. 

Uevr  York, — Nature  never  prepated  a  more  pictur- 
esque or  a  more  advantageous  site  tor  a  great  commercial 
capital  than  Manhattan  Island,  nor  a  harbor  more  secure 


New  York  in  1612. 
or  better  adapted  tor  commerce  ot  the  world  than  Now  York 
bay.  In  primeval  solitude,  3,0()0  miles  from  civiliaatioa,  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  island  by  Europeans  may 
he  traced  to  causes  beginning  about  three  centuries  aga 
Two  great  Dutch  commercial  corporations  seriouslv  agi- 
tated the  world  during  the  half  century  between  la^  and 
1830,  and  in  the  convulsive  moments  through  which  they 
took  their  rise.  New  York  has  its  origin. 


GROWTH  OF  CITIES. 


In  1600,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  iu  the  service  of 
the  Dutcb  East  India  Companj',  sailed  to  America  to  find 
a  northwest  passage  lo  lodia.     Failing  in  this,  be  explored 


the  Hudson  beyond  the  present  site  of  Albany.  This  voy- 
aire  laid  the  fomidation  of  the  gtcatest  city  of  the  New 
World.  New  York  City  in  1890  had  a  population  of  1,515,- 
301.  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent,  from  the  census  of  1880. 
The  population  at  the  present  writing  is  over  two  millions. 

Chicago.— The  second  city  in  size  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
name  is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying  "wild  onion.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1831  and  in  1832  contained  about  a  doien 
families,  besides  the  officers  of  Ft.  Dearborn  located  there. 
Its  first  charier  was  granted  in  1837.  At  its  settlement  it 
flcemed  an  unpromising  site  for  a  great  city.  The  river 
mouth  was  a  sluggish  bayou,  its  banks  marshy,  muddy  flats, 
not  at  all  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  large  city.  Harbors 
on  the  great  lakes  are  not  turned  out  ready  made  by  nature, 
but  must  be  constructed  by  human  enterprise  and  skill. 
Western  ingenuity  and  ventutesomeness  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  although  the  work  was  begun  on  a  small  scale, 
it  was  rapidly  extended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  com- 
merce, until  Chicago  now  has  a  harbor  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  great  city.  Its  rapid  increase  is  shown  in  the 
follovring  census  reports  of  its  population:  1840,  4,470; 
1850.28,260: 1860.  IM^OOO:  1870. 298,«)0: 1880,  596,665;  1890, 
lfl99,850.*  In  October,  1871,  a  terrible  fire  occurred  which 
biimed  18,000  houses,  extending  over  2100  acres;200  persons 
perished  and  nearly  100,000  were  rendered  homeless.  The 
totallosswas(190,000,000  of  which  about  S40,000,000  was 
recovered  on  insurance.  Many  insurance  companies  were 
utterly  mined.  The  recovery  of  the  city  from  this  calamity 
was  so  rapid  that  in  three  years  its  only  evidence  was  in  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  its  buildings  over  alt  the 
raged  district.  In  extent  of  district  burned  the  Chicago 
fire  stands  first  in   the  great  conllagrations  of   the   world. 

Chicago,  the  pride  ol  the  central  part  of  our  nation, 
stands  unequaled  in  many  respects.  Tne  city  is  26  miles 
long,  greatest  width  15  miles,  total  area  190  square  miles. 
Lake  frontage  22  miles,  2,210  miles  ol  streets,  of  which  658 
are  improved.    Fifty-nine  miles  are  boulevards. 

The  longest  street  is  Halsted  strect,21}4  miles  in  extent. 
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There  are  about  400  miles  of  street-railway  tracks  grid- 
ironing  ihe  city  and  furnishing  transportalioa  for  upward 
of  three-quarters  of  a  millioiipeople. 

ThcfloatingpopulationofChicagoaverages  75.000  daily; 
the  hotel  and  other  accommodations  for  transients  being 
great  enough  to  care  for  150,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
shipping  of  Chicago.  In  1891  there  entered  and  cleared  at 
New  York  16.000  vessels,  while  at  Chicago  20.000  vessels 
entered  and  cleared. 

Practically  Chicago  is  the  terminal  point  of  all  Ihe  trunk 
lines  of  railway,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in  the  Uuitcd 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

Over  90.000  miles  oE  railroads  center  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  adcnilled  to  be  the  greatest  railroad 
center  in  the  world. 

Estimates  have  been  made  showing  that  more  passen- 
gers arrive  and  depart,  more  merchandise  is  received  and 
shipped  daily,  than  at  any  other  point  oti  earth. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  for  ISftl  was  11.459,000,000, 
against  »20,0o0,000  for  1850.  In  tlie  same  year  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  emploj^es  in  maiiufacluHdg  establish- 
ments was  |I04,9M,000,  while  the  capital  employed  m  man- 
ufacturing wast24O,3O2,O00. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  be  thefirst  city  in  America. 
Is  the  largest  cattle  market  in  the  world. 
Is  the  largest  lumber  market  in  Ihe  world. 
Is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world. 
Is  Ihe  greiiest  stove  market  in  the  world. 
Is  the  greatest  packing  center  in  Ihe  world. 
Is  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  world. 
Chicago  has  the  largest  stock  yards  in  the  world. 
Has  the  finest  hotel  buildiogs  m  the  world. 
Has  Ihe  largest  office  buildings  in  the  world. 
Has  a  greater  area  than  any  ciij;  in  America. 
Has  the  greatest  elevator  capacity  in  the  world. 
Has  the  largest  agncullural  implement  manufactory  in 
the  world. 

Has  (he  largest  mining  machine  factory  in  the  world. 
Has  the  largest  commercial  building  in  the  world. 
Has  Ihe  greatest  relail  dry  goods  house  in  the  world. 
Has  the  largest  cold  storage  building  in  the  world. 
Has  the  largest  library  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Has  the  largest  percentage  of  bank  reserves  in  America. 
Has  the  most  complete  cable  system  in  the  world. 
Has  the  most  complete  water  system  in  the  world, 
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One  of  Chicago's  Greatest  Industries, 
The  Stock  Yards. 

Chicago  has  ihe  largest  stock  yanis  in  ibe  world.     This 
center  of  the   live  stock  trade  was  opened  in   1858,      The 
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How  5,ooo  Cattle  are  Killed  and 
Dressed  in  a  Day. 

The  killing  and  dressing  of  beef  will  prove  of  much  in- 
terest to  alL  Usually  the  cattle  are  left  in  the  pens  adjoin- 
inff  the  beef  house  twenly-faui  hours  after  having  been 
driven  frocn  the  yatds.    This  insures  an  even,  cool  tempera- 
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ture.    They  are  then  driven  into  narrow  passageways  beside 

the  pens,  each  compartment  being  only  large  enough  to 
hold  one  animal.  Over  head  is  a  plank  whereon  walks  the 
grim  enecutioner.  The  catlle  are  killed  either  by  shooting 
or  by  the  siroke  of  a  large  hammer;  sometimes  by  means 
of  a  heavy  spear  the  spinal  column  is  severed  at  its  junction 
with  the  skull.  In  whatever  way  administered,  death  is 
immediate.  Directly  opposite  the  steer,  as  it  falls,  is  a  slid- 
ing door  which  is  lifted  and  the  animal  Is  drawn  onto  the 
dressing  floor  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  horns.  He  is  then 
raised  automatically,  by  his  hind  quarters  and  suspended 
from  a  rail,  and  busy  hands  attack  him.  The  head  is  cut  off 
and  the  tongue  re  moved  by  oneman,  the  feet  stripped  by  the 
.  next,  the  entrails  are  removed  by  another,  the  hiae  stripped 
off  by  one,  and  a  general  finishing  touch  given  by  another. 

The  killing  and  dressing  process  is  over.  The  steer  sttU 
hangs  suspended  from  the  rails,  on  which  it  is  now  moved 
past  the  welghmaster,  who  records  its  weight  and  nature, 
and  then  it  is  slid  alone  on  the  rail  to  the  chill  room.  Here 
the  air,  by  means  of  cold  air  machinery,  is  kept  constantly 
near  the  freezing  point.  Here  the  beet  is  allowed  to  hanj; 
from  forty  to  eighty  hours,  and  then.  Still  suspended  from 
the  rails,  is  run  out  to  the  loading  platform,  divided  into 
fnre  and  hind  quarters,  carefjilly  inspected  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  refrigerator  cars  standing  ready  to  receive  it, 
ahd  m  ihem  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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MOW  HOGS  ARE  KILLED  AND  DRESSED. 

How  Hogs  are  Killed  and  Dressed  at 
the  Rate  of  i6  a  Minute. 

Hog-killing  and  the  subsequciit  tteatmenl  of  pink  prod- 
ucts ufler  a  most  interesting  and,  indeed,  unique  field  of 
observation.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  department  had  been 
brouglil  to  3  state  of  absolule  petleclion. 

The  hogs  are  driven  from  the  yards  up  eievaled  road- 
ways into  pens  adjoining  the  slaughter  bouse,  and  after  a 
Bufiident  delay  to  permit  them  to  cool  off,  Ihey  are  driven 
into  the  building  100  or  200  at  a  time.  Running  directly 
over  the  slaughter  b3siD,where  stands  the  blood-bespattered 
butcher,  are  rails  with  wheel  and  pivot  attachments.  Nim- 
ble boys  deftly  pass  a  chain  over  one  hind  leg  of  eacb 
animal.  The  chain  is  quickly  wound  up  and  the  hog  lifted 
completely  from  the  floor.  The  rail  on  which  the  pivot 
wheel  rests  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  a^id  in  a  moment  the 
hog  is  brought  right  in  front  of  the  executioner,  who  with  a 
quick  and  dextrous  stroke  administers  the  death  thrust. 
The  blood  drains  off  into  a  reservoir  below,  to  be  afterward 
dried,  pulverized  and  used  for  fertiliiing. 

The  hog  is  then  brought  over  an  immense  vat  of  boiling 
water,  into  which  it  is  plunged,  left  there  a  few  momenis 
and  then  by  means  of  a  huge  gale,  connected  by  revolving 
pivois  at  the  sides,  swung  onto  a  table.  Passing  through  the 
center  of  the  table  is  an  endless  chain  with  hooks  attached, 
one  of  which  is  fastened  into  the  nose  of  the  hog,  and  by 
this  means  the  animal  is  carried  along  through  the  scraping 
machine. 

'  This  machine  Is  made  of  huge  steel  b'ades,  mounted  on 
inverted  cylinders,  and  so  constructed  that  contact  is  easily 
made  with  every  portion  of  the  body  as  it  passes  through. 
In  less  than  ten  seconds  the  hog,  which  previously  presented 
an  unclean  and  disheveled  appearance,  comes  forth  sleek 
and  clean.  The  bristles  are  saved  and  sold  to  brush  mak. 
ers;  the  hair  falls  into  a  receptacle  on  the  floor  beneath,  and 
is  dried,  cleaned,  and  readily  sold  to  curled  hair  ma nufac- 
lurers.  Emerging  from  the  machine  the  hog  is  thoroughly 
washed  by  a  strong  stream  of  water  from  a  hose.  The  gam- 
bels  are  ttien  cut,  and  by  them  the  hog  is  once  more  sus- 
pended from  the  ralH 

A  sharp  knife  in  a  dextrous  hand  disembowels  him. 
The  head  is  severed  almost  entirely  from  the  body,  the 
intestines  arc  carefully  separated,  the  leaf  lard  is  removed 
at  the  next  table,  and  tr.e  head  Is  entirely  taken  oSatthe 
next.    The  tongue  is  removed,  the  cheeks  are  singed,  and 
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Mr.  hog,  minus  his  head,  glides  gracefully  down  the  indincd 
plane  to  the  hanging  Hoor.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  the 
operation  is  lost  signt  of  in  the  mechanical  and  speedy  way 
in  which  it  is  performed.  Sixteen  hogs  a  minute  are  oper- 
ated upon,  so  that  tittle  time  is  left  for  reflection. 

To  the  hanging  floor,  where  the  hogs  are  suapendsd  in 
rows  to  cool  ana  became  firm,  the  descent  is  easy  and  rapid. 
Here  the  sides  are  severed,  each  stjll  suspended  from  the 
rail,  and  are  pushed  down  parallel  alleyways  and  there  left 
to  cool.  Here  ihey  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  An  even  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  cool- 
ing room  all  the  year  round.  In  summer  vast  stores  of  ice 
overhead  contribute  to  that  end.  From  the  cooling  room 
the  sides  are  run  on  the  rails  to  the  cutting  table. 
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Our  National  Greatness. 

i.    The  Youngest  but  Greatest  Nation  of  the  Eftrth.— 

Of  all  tbe  iiatiuiis  of  Ihe  enrth  which  have  grown  into 
political  enurience  and  influtnee  none  have  sBown  such 
inprecedented    growih   and  development.     Rome, 


aor  the  naiional  prosperity  characteristic  of  the  United 
Kiales.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  past  none  have  ever  risen 
With  such  imniense  sttides  of  industrial  growth  with  which 
ciur  country  has  marched  to  Ihe  front. 

3.  The  Marvel  of  Nations. ^Theoreanization  of  ourre* 
public  was  a  new  depp.r'ure  from  the  old  furn^s  of  govern- 
ment; it  was  an  untried  ejiperimeni:  a  Kovemir.ent  unlike 
any  other  government.  Its  success  has  surprised  the 
world  and  made  every  European  ruler  tremble  upon  his 
throne.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  peopleof  all  nations  love  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty,  our  country  was  rapidly  populated. 
fne  American  people  have  set  the  example  of  independent 
self-gcvernment ,  and  millions  of  the  oppressed  have 
rushed  to  our  shores  for  liberty  and  protection,  and  they 
have  not  been  disappointed.  No  other  country  has 
ever  grown  like  it,  and  no  other  country  has  ever  given 
to  its  people  such  a  wide  range  of  industrial  and 
political  opportunity.  America  is  truly  what  a  certain 
statesman  has  said,  "a  country  in  which  every  voter  is  a 
sovereign  and  every  woman  a  queen." 

3.    The  Seven  Wonders  of  American  Govemmcnt: 

1.  No  nation  ever  acquired  so  vast  a  territory  in  so 
quiet  a  manner. 

o     ...  ._.:._ to  such  greatness  by  means  SO 
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government  were  laid  so  broad  and  deep  in  the  principles 
of  justice,  righteousness  and  truth, 

7,  No  nation  has  ever  existed  in  which  men  have  been 
left  so  free  to  wcrk  out  their  own  fortune,  and  to  worship 
God  accorditks  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
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4.  Our  Territory. — Out  nation  began  with  a  very  small 
«ettlement  of  carnesi  men,  who,  fleeing  from  the  religious 
intolerance  of  Ihe  Old  World,  occupied  a  narrowstrip  alone 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  overcame  famine  and  survived 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  ihe  lurking  savage; 
they  huilt  homes,  developed  farms  and  built  cities.  Now.a 
mighty  nation  with  all  its  vast  expanse  of  territory,  stretch- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  regions  almost  arctic  on 
the  north,  to  regions  almost  as  torrid  on  the  south,  embrac- 
ing more  habitable  land  than  Rome  ever  tuled  over  in  her 
palmiest  days  after  mote  than  seven  centuries  of  growth, 
the  United  States  holds  a  position  of  independence  and 
gloty  that  is  second  to  none  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  1787  Ihe  Constitution  was  framed  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  Ihe  thirteen  original  states — New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jereejr,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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On  the  first  day  of  March,  1789,  the  American  ship  of 
fitate  was  fairly  launched  with  less  than  one  million  square 
miles  of  territory  (827,844).  Since  then  we  have  acquired 
from  France,  April  30, 1803,  for  »16.000.000, 1.171,931  square 
miles;  from  Spain,  July  17, 1821,  for  $6,500,000  59.268  square 
miles;  from  annexation  of  Texas.  March  2,  1845,  376,133 
sguare  miles;  from  purchase  from  Mexico,  July  4.  1843,  for 
f  15,000,000.  545,7S3  square  miles;  from  second  Mexican  pur- 
chase for  tlO,00O,0O0,  45.535  square  miles;  from  Russia, 
March  30,  1867  for  «7,300.000.  the  territory  of  Alaska  con- 
taining 577,890  square  miles.  This  gives  a  grand  total  of 
three  million,  six  hundred  three  thousand,  eight  hundred 
eighty-four  (3.603,884J  square  miles  of  territory,  four-ninthi 
of  all  North  America,  and  more  than  one -fifteenth  of  the 
whole  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Of  all  nations  on  the  globe 
whose  laws  are  framed  by  legislative  bodies  elected  by  the 
fieople,  our  nation  has  ihe  largest  territory. 

The  greatness  of  our  country  is  graphically  pictured  by 
Dr  Strong  when  he  says,  "Lay  Texas  on  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  this  giant  with  his  head  resting  on  the  mountains  of 
Norway  (directly  east  of  the  Orkney  Islands),  with  one  palm 
covering  London,  the  other  Warsaw,  would  stretch  himself 
down  across  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  across  the  empires 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  across  Northern  Italy,  and  lave 
his  feet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Dakota  might  be  carved 
into  a  half  dozen  kingdoms  of  Greece:  or.  if  it  were  divided 
into  twenty-six  equal  countries  we  might  lay  down  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  each. ' 

5.  Our  PoDuUtion.— One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  the  Unitea  Stales  became  an  independent  govern- 
ment with  about  three  millions  of  people,  To'day  we  have 
more  than  sixIy-Uve  millions.  And  yet  this  large  and  very 
rapidly  increasing  population  is  exceedingly  small  com- 
pared with  the  number  our  country  is  able  to  sustain.  It 
IS  estimated  that  the  United  Stales  can  easily  sustain  and 
tnrick  1,000,000,000.  If  our  65,000,000. were  all  placed  in 
the  state  of  Texas  the  population  would  pot  he  as  dense  as 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  Here  under  one  flag  are 
{lathering  in  ever  increasing  numbers  multitudes  from  the 
nations  of  Ihe  Old  World  who,  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
taxation,  non- proprietorship  of  the  soil,  and  poverty;  and 
attracted  by  the  brightening  blazes  of  freedom,  ownership 
of  land,  equal  rights,  free  schools,  plenty,  and  riches,  find 
this  indeed  to  be  the  land  of  promise  to  the  present  and 
lucceeding  generations. 

The  sound  of  this  new  nation  has  gone  into  all  ine  world. 
It  has  reached  the  toiling  millions  of  Europe;  and  they  are 
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swarming  to  our  shores  to  share  its  blessings.  It  has  good 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea;  Ihey  have  sent  their  liviiig  con- 
tributions to  swell  iiE  busy  populalion.  It  has  reached  t"-." 
Orient,  ctnd  opened,  aswilh  a  password,  the  gales  of  nations 
long  barred  against  intercourse  with  other  powers;  and 
China  and  Japan,  turning  (rom  their  beaten  track  of  fortjr 
centuries  are  looking  with  wonder  at  the  prodigy  arising 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  east  of  them,  and  catching  some  ol 
(he  impulse  which  this  growing  power  is  imparting  to  the 
nations  o£  the  earth, 

6.  Our  Scenery. — Ourflagfloalsov::ra  land  that  is  more 
Oeauliful  than  any  other.  Behold  our  rivers,  placid  and 
turbulent,  winding  through  the  valleys  of  the  east  and 
ihieading  the  prairies  of  tne  west.  Look  upon  our  moun- 
tains, presenting  views  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  on  every 
hand  with  occasional  peaks  where  eternal  snows  crown 
their  slopes  and  ice  Jewels  their  brows;  visit  our  remarkable 
Yoseniite  and  Yellowstone  Park,  where  are  found  some  of 
the  greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  world;  glance  upon 
Niagara  with  its  torrent  of  water  falling  over  the  precipice 
and  hastening  away  in  the  distance  to  the  mighty  ocean; 
then  turn  the  eye  toward  the  magnificent  prairies  of  the 
west  and  look  on  thousands  of  acres  in  rolling  splendor, 
voiced  with  vegetation  that  blooms  and  blossoms  like  the 
rose,  here  presenting  vast  acres  of  waving  grain,  gleaming 
al  setting  sun  in  tints  of  gold,  awaiting  to-morrow  s  reaper, 
and  there  bringing  to  view  immense  herds  of  cattle  that 
will  soon  be  hastened  eastward  to  supply  the  markets  of 
our  cities  and  of  the  world;  once  again,  glance  over  mighty 
lakes,  burdened  with  a  commerce  almost  unsurpassed,  pass 
the  granite  hills  and  mountains  of  the  east  scattered  by  an 
Omnipotent  hand  to  beautify  the  landscape  and  pause  long 
enough  to  take  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  immense  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  toiling  multi- 
tudes are  earning  their  dally  bread  and  there  has  faeea 
exhibited  to  you  a  greater  and  grander  variety  of  scenery 
than  is  found  in  a  voy.ige  around  the  globe. 

•J  Our  Agricultural  Products.— With  the  vast  area  of 
arable  land  much  of  which  is  exceedingly  fertile  there 
seems  to  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  food  crops  produced 
in  comparison  to  what  may  be  produced.  We  supply  our 
people  and  send  large  quantities  of  cereals  to  Pluropean 
markets.  The  variety  oit  climate  gives  the  advantage  of 
producing  food  plants  of  cold  temperate  to  almost  tropical 
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The  variety  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  i 
lUrpassed,  while  the  quantity  leads  the  world. 
B.    Our   Minerkl    Resources. — Nor   are   our    products 
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limited  to  our  soil,  for  undemeath  the  soil  a.re  found  im- 
mense beds  of  minerals  that  need  but  be  opened  to  be 
turned  to  wealth.  Our  coal  fields  arc  inexhaustible.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  the  precious  nielals  are  found  id 
great  abundance  in  dlEFerent  parts  so  that  it  is  not  an  idle 
boast  10  say  that  in  variety  and  richness  of  mineral  re- 
simrces  our  coitnlry  is  unsurpassed,  yea,  unequaled. 

9,  Our  National  Wealth.— The  wealth  oF  the  United 
Slates  is  phenomenal.  The  total  true  valuation  oE  all 
tangible  property,  not  including  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
stocks,  securities,  and  corporate  properly,  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  in  the  census  of  1890  amounted 
10  «65,037,091,197  of  which  amount  ^39,544,544,333 re preSents 
the  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon  and  the 
remainder  that  of  personal  properly,  including  railroads, 
mines  and  quarries.  In  this  respect  we  eclipse  every  other 
nation  of  the  world  so  ihat  comparisons  are  made  with 
difficulty.  Our  increase  in  wealth  is  without  a  parallel  lo 
the  world's  history  and  yet  we  have  but  begun  to  develop 
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10.  Our  Coastitntional  Liberties.— Our  creed  declares 
that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  that  Ihey  are 
"endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
s  passed  into  adage  that  ours  is  a  "government 


in  the  United  Stales,  every  man  is  a  Caesar,  a  soVereign,  a 
king,  not  by  decrees  of  men,  but  by  letters  patent  from  the 
court  of  Heaven,  and  by  the  authorf"  "     '   '  ■     "    ' 

How  glorious  our  heri    gel     How  envi 

Once  enrolled  as  ilizens  of  this  country,  we  may  go 
forth  hoping  to  win  any  position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation 
with  ten  thousand  agencies  awaiting  our  coming,  which 
offer  their  unsought  counsel  and  energy  to  urge  us  on  our 
way.  With  us  success  is  privileged.  The  humblest  child 
from  the  most  obscure  home  under  the  flag  of  our  Union 
has  an  equal  right  to  Ihat  patronage  which  should  make 
him  great  among  men.  Of  us  Lord  Bacon  spoke  when  he 
said;  "It  remainclh  for  Gwi  and  aneels  to  be  lookers  on," 
For  in  an  American  race  every  man  nas  a  right  to  lead  and 
a   chance   to  rule.     Birth  and   age   are  ruled  out.     Votes 

The  modem  idea  thai  the  government  exists  for  the  in- 
dividual has  abolished  slavery  and  elevated  womanhood,  so 
that  at  present  it  is  difficult  for  u 
Ibe  early  years  of  this  century  it  wa 
currency  loi  an  £nglisbiiian  to  sell  bis  wife  into  servitude. 
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Incredulous  to  our  age  is  the  following  taken  from  Tht  NnO 
Monthly  Magaiine  tor  September,  1814;  "Shropshire.— A 
well-looking  woman,  wife  of  John  Hall,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  only  one  month,  was  brought  by  him  in  a 
halter,  and  sold  by  auction,  in  the  market,  for  two  and  sin- 
pence,  wiih  the  addition  of  sixpence  for  the  rope  with  which 
she  was  ted.  In  rhis  sale  the  customary  market  fees  were 
charged— loll,  one  penny;  pitching,  three  pence," 

,    II.  Our  Industry.- This  is  emphatically  a  land  of  in- 
dustry.    Wilhoat  work  we  cannot  succeed.     It  matters  not    i 
so  much  what  a  man  does,  so  long  as  it  be  legitimate  em- 
ployment, and  is  well  done.     Here  this  lesscm   is  taught  as    | 
under  no  other  form  of  govemmenl. 

12.  Our  Ingenuity  is  the  marvel  of  the  world.  We  talk  I 
by  lipthfning  and  walk  by  steam  We  delve  the  mountains,  ' 
bridge  the  oceans,  and  iasso  the  stars.  Our  patent  oSke  ■' 
reports  ofinventiims  are  as  difficult  of  apprehension  to  for-  ' 
eignersis  (he  report  of  John's  apocalyptic  visions.  Tour- 
ists from  the  old  world  stand  or  ride  a-gape  and  a-slare, 
from  ocean  lo  ocean, 

Inveotivencss  is  a  national  trait.  At  the  International 
Electrical  Exposition  in  Pans  some  years  ago,  fivt  gold 
medals  were  given  tor  the  greatest  invetilioiis  or  discov- 
eries. Only  five  of  these  came  to  the  United  Slates 
Europe  acknijwleiiges  that  we  have  the  best  machineryand 
tools  m  the  wortil.  This  also  implies  that  we  have  the  best 
mechanics.  Even  Herhen  Spencer  says,  "Beyond  ques- 
tion, in  respect  of  mechanical  appliances,  the  Americans 
are  ahead  of  all  nations."  The  superior  ingenuity  and  in- 
telligence of  our  mechanics  command  the  respect  of  the 
world  and  place  our  manufacturing  products  furemosi 
amonj;  its  nations.  Our  progress  in  science  is  remarkahla 
Our  Franklins  and  Morses,  Sillimansand  Pierces.  Prociorj 
and  Edisons,  are  tall  enough  to  be  seen  around  the  wor-il- 
Even  provincial  Britain  and  Germany  do  us  homage  here. 

13.  Our  Philanthropy.— Here  again  we  challenge,  no) 
simply  the  Inieniions,  not  simply  the  admiration,  bui  the 
asionishment  of  the  oldest  governments  of  the  earth 
Where  is  official  charity  so  boundless,  private  philanthropy 
so  open  banded,  and  real  beneficence  so  constant  and 
abundant  as  In  the  land  of  the  victorious  free?  What 
asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  the  mind -benighted  I 
What  refuges  for  the  aged!  What  orphanages, and  homes, 
and  retreats  for  abandoned  or  unfortunate  youth  or  agedl 
What  hospitals  for  the  receptions  of  the  sick  and  maimcdl 
What  associations  for  the  recovery  and  uplifting  of  fallen 
men  and  womenl    We  do  not  say  that  otbei  nations  &19 
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mph^anthropic ;  but  we  do  claim  that,  \n  open-handed  and 
miinificent  philanlhropy,  the  land  of  light  and  liberty,  and 
me  culturecUieart,  lends  the  world. 

14,  Oar  Educational  and  Religious  I Dstituttona.— Edu- 
cation aod  liberty  ^o  hand  in  hand.  The  benigned  infiu- 
ences  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  which  our  fathers  stood, 
have  made  us  what  we  are.  Without  their  influences  wesi- 
ein  civilization  would  never  have  reached  the  pinnacle  it 
holds  to-day.  Our  educational  and  Christian  inslitulions 
are  the  bulwarks  of  ournaiion.  Whoever  strikes  at  these 
strikes  at  our  government.  He  who  proposes  to  Romaniie 
our  common  schools,  proposes  to  revolutionize  our  lostitu- 
liona — to  revolve  them  backward— Rome- ward,  slaveward 
and  deathward.  He  who  says,  "  Divide  the  public  funds 
that  we  may  educate  our  children  as  a  foreign,  un-American, 
anti-republican  pontiff  dictates,"  is  guilty  of  treason;  and 
he  who  says:  "Away  with  your  American  educational  insti- 
tutions," 15  an  assassin  in  intent,  and  levels  his  sword  at 
Columbia's  heart.  God  preserve  our  educational  and 
Christian  insliiniions! 

15.  America  Holds  the  Future.— The  United  States  has 
occasion  for  profound  gratitude.  Our  heritage  is  rich  beyond 
measure.  Where  will  you  find  imderone  flag  so  many  truly 
great  men  ?  Where  so  many  whose  native  air  sweeps  down 
from  the  summits  of  moral  and  intellectual  Matterhoms  ? 
Where  more  unique,  compact,  full-orbed,  yet  disciplined, 
sanctified,  andconsecrated  individualities  than  in  "the  land 
ol  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  ?  Let  the  magnifi- 
cent procession  pass  in  grand  review,  while  the  nations  of 
the  earth  uncover.  Wellmay  the  earth  tremble  and  rever- 
berate with  loudest  acclamations,  and  heaven  even  send 
down  her  choicest  coagratulalion. 

As  goes  America  so  goes  the  world  in  all  that  is  vital  to 
its  moral  welfare  Our  inheritance  in  our  men,  our  Consti- 
tution, and  our  institutions,  how  great!  Only  the  tongue  of 
an  angel  could  tell  it ;  only  the  pen  of  an  archangel  could 
record  it.    And  yet  we  ate  oiilv  in  our  babyhood.    What 

firophet  can  arise  and  tell  us  wnat  the  possibilities  of  the 
utore  are,  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  national,  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  spiritual  maturity?  Let  us  hallow  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  from  whom  we  have  inherited  so 
much.  Let  us  cherish,  with  loving  iidelity,  and  with  un- 
wavering patriotism  our  inheritance. 
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Threatening  Dangers. 

1.  Immigration.— At  Ihe  beginning  of  1896  more  than 
seventeen  m.lliwis  117.101,42^)  of  foteifiners  had  come  to 
our  shores  seeking  a  hume  in  the  land  of  the  free.  Many 
of  these  have  become  citizens  of  moral  worth,  and  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  out  free  and  Christian  institutions. 
They  are  doing  their  utmost  in  the  pulpii.  in  the  learned 
professions,  in  the  trades,  m  our  legislative  halls, and  in  our 
nomes  to  advance  and  to  perpetuate  American  interests. 
But  even  the  casual  observer  knows  that  this  does  not 
include  the  great  mass  of  foreigners  who  cometo  our  shores 
not  to  be  Americanised  or  CFirislianiied.  With  the  idea 
that  license  to  do  wrong  is  American  liberty,  these  hordes 
of  the  criminal  and  baser  classes  of  Europe  are  crowding 
our  shores.  America's  hope  lies  in  our  power  to  elevate 
these  masses  in  the  scale  of  civilixaiion  and  to  Americanize 
this  foreign  element.  An  exceedingly  large  per  cent  of  our 
criminals  are  foreigners.  True  Americans  must  rise  and 
bestir  themselvesif weare  not tobeoverwhelmed  by  these 
undesirable  ami  dangerous  classes. 

2.  Intemperance. — Thisisnotonlyan  evil  that  degrades 
demoralizes,  and  ruins  the  individual,  but  not  content  with 
its  work  of  death  upon  the  individual  it  seeks  to  perpeiualc 
its  work  by  conirolling  our  politics.  The  New  York  Times 
says:  "The  great  underlying  evil  which  paralyzes  every 
effort  to  get  good  laws  and  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
these  we  have,  is  the  system  of  local  politics  which  gives 
the  saloon-keeper  more  power  over  government  than  is 
possessed  by  all  the  religious  and  educational  institutions 
combined."  Let  the  moral  and  religious  element  combine 
and  be  as  interested  in  the  question  as  those  carrying  on 
the  work  and  the  danger  in  thts  respect  wilt  be  averted. 

3.  Centralization  of  Wealth.— The  great  disturbances 
^n  labor  circles  result  largely  from  an  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  In  Europe  the  aristocracy  is  one  of  birth  ;  vnlh 
us  it  is  one  of  wealth.  In  Europe  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
maybe  in  the  hands  of  the  (ew,bui  in  our  nation  where 
etjuality  is  the  watchword,  popular  discontent  threatens  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  nation,  whenever  the  conditions  of 
society  are  such  that  the  many  are  controlled  and  governed 
by  the  influences  of  the  few  of  unlimited  means. 

The  centralization  of  wealthin  our  country  is  strikingly 

shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  G,   Shearman,  in  an  article  in  the 

Forvm.     It  is  clear  that  the  people  do  not  own  this  country, 

'~~il  the  millionaires  do.  Mr.  Shearman  gives  a  list  of  persons 

d  estates  that  are  worth  120,000,000  or  more.    Here  is  his 
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list,  which,  though  its  accuracy  may  be  in  doubt,  certainly 
comes  near  enough  to  the  actual  figures  lo  be  interesting, 
to  say  the  least : 

H60,000.000;  J.  J.  Astor.  Trinity  CKurch. 

«100,000,000:  C.  Vancierbill,  W.  K.Variderbilt,  Jay  Gould. 
Leiand  Stanford.  J,  D,  Rockefeller. 

»70.000,000;  Estate  of  A.  Packer. 

»60.000,000Llohn  1.  Blair,  Estate  of  Charles  Crocker. 

150.000.000;  Wm.  Astor.  W.  W.  Astor,  Russell  Sage.  E.  A. 
Stevens.  Estate  of  Moses  Taylor,  Estate  of  Brown  &  Ivei. 

140,000,000;  P.  D.  Armour.F.  A.  Ames,  Wni.  Rockefeller. 
H.  M.  Flagler,  Power  &  Weightman,  Estate  of  P  GoeleL 

$SS,0O0iO0O;  C.  P.  Huntington,  D.  O,  Mills,  Estates  of  T. 
A.  Scott,!.  W.  Garrett. 

$30,000,000;  G.  B,  Roberts,  Charles  Pralt.  RossWlnans, 
E  B.  Coxe,  Claus  Spr^ckels.  A.  Belmont,  R.J.  Livini^ston 


$25,000,000;  A.  J.  Dre'jtel.  j.  S.  Morgan,  j.  P.  Morgan, 
Marshall  Field,  David  Dows,  J.  G.  Fair,  E.  T,  Gerry,  Estates 
of  Gov.  Fairbanks  A.  T.  Stewart,  A.  Schermerhorn. 

122,600,000;  O.  H.  Payne,  Estates  of  F.  A.  Drexel,  I.V, 
Williamson,  W.  F.  Weld. 

120,000.000;  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Theo.  Havemeyer,  W.  G. 
Warden.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Schenley.  J.  B.  Haggin.H. 
A.  Hutchins,  Estates  of  W.  Sloan,  E.  S.  Higgins,  C.  Tower, 
Wm.  Thaw.  Dr.  Hostetter,  Wm.  Sharon,  Peter  Donobue,  H. 
O.  Havemeyer, 

Mr.  Shearman,  in  the  course  of  his  arlicle,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  25,000  persons  own  one-half  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally owned  by  :^50,000  persons,  or  one  in  sixty  of  the  adult 
male  population ;  and  he  predicts,  from  the  rapid  recent 
concentration  of  wealth,  tliat,  under  present  conditions, 
50,000  persons  will  practically  own  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  thirty  years. 

We  have  no  titled  aristocracy  in  this  country,  but  we  are 
getting  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  more  dangerous.  The 
conRict  between  Labor  and  Capital  is  not  yet  near  its  end, 

4.  Government  of  Large  Cities.— Our  large  cities  are 
increasing  at  an  enormous  rate.  At  the  presetil  rale  the 
large  dties  vl  a  state  will  soon  control  the  politics  of  a 
Slate.  This  is  already  true  in  some  states.  Thedangerous 
classes  are  found  in  our  larger  cities.  Here  the  govern- 
ment is  the  worst,  tn  all  the  great  American  cities  there  is 
to-day  as  clearlj;  defined  a  ruhng  class  as  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic countries  in  the  world,    lis  members  carry  wards  in 
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their  pockets,  make  up  the  slates  for  nominating  convea- 
tions,  distribute  offices  as  they  bargain  together,  and 
though  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  wear  the  best 
of  raiment  and  spend  money  lavishly.  They  are  men 
of  power,  whose  (avor  the  ambitious  must  court,  atid 
whose  venKcance  he  must  avoid.  These  men  arc  not 
the  wise,  the  learned,  the  good,  who  have  earned  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens  by  their  pure  lives,  Iheit 
brilliant  talents,  their  faithfulness  in  public  trusts,  or  their 
ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  government.  They  are 
ralherlhe  gambler,  tne  saloon  keeper,  the  men  who  control 
votes  by  buying  and  selling  offices  and  official  acts.  De 
Tocq^uevillewrote  more  than  fifty  years  ago,"llook  upon 
the  sue  of  certain  American  cities,  and  especially  upon  the 
nature  of  their  population,  as  a  real  danger  which  threatens 
the  security  oi  the  Democratic  republics  of  the  New 
World."  That  danger  has  grown  immensely  during  the 
last  fifty  years  and  is  to-day  more  real  and  imminent  than 

S.     A  Corrupt  and  Ignorant  Ballot.— There  is  no  greater 

or  more  surely  destructive  danger  than  that  of  the  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  or  wicked  men.  Here  where  the  bal- 
lot counts  for  our  liberties,  nothing  should  be  held  more 
sacred.  The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  its  fur- 
ther consideration  on  a  succeeding  page. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INVENTORS  AND  INVENTIONS. 


Great  Events  of  the  igth  Ceotury 

The  chief  glory  of  America  \a,  that  it  is  the  country  M 
which  genius  and  industry  Bnd  their  speediest  and  sun 
reward.      Fame  a.iid  fortune  are  here  open  to  all  who  a 
willing  to  work  for  ihem.      Neither  differences  of  birth  n . 
of  religion,  neither  class  distinctions  nor  social  prejudict 
can  prevent  the  man  of  true  merit  from  winning  ihe  jut 
reward  of  his  labors  in  this  favored  land.      And  yet  we  a> 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  the  nation^ 
great  men  are  remembered  in  history  and  also  of  the  fu 
ibat  men  o(  inventive  genius  were  subjected  to  ridicule ar' 
scorn  and  often  were  compelled  to  labor  in  abject  povei 
and  through  years  o[  disheartening  hinderances  before  tbq 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  world  ot  their  true  wort^ 
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"The  madhouse  is  the  proper  place  for  him,"  was  said  of 
Charles  Goodyear  who  under  the  most  trying  adverstly  dia- 
covefcd  the  secret  of  controlling  Indiambber.  Edison  was 
dubbed  "luny"  because  of  his  invective  genius.  Indeed 
before  most  of  the  useful  discoveries  and  inventions  of  to- 
day were  perfected  the  public  leearded  them  as  chimerical 
and  the  product  of  an  unbalanced  mind.  Their  projectors 
were  despised  and  abused  while  only  the  Great  Eye  that 
reads  all  Hearts  saw  the  anguish  that  wrune  the  hearts  of 
these  noble  men,  and  knew  the  more  than  heroic  fitmness 
with  which  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty  and  Suffering, 
they  agonized  to  perfect  their  inventions  and  discoveries. 
Some  of  them  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  labors  before  remorse,  neglect,  and  insolvency 
hurried  them  toan  untimely  grave.  Otherslike  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
G.  Morton,  who  discovered  the  use  of  ether,  and  Goodyear 
were  harrassed  and  their  right  trampled  upon  by  a  sordid 
and  licentious  class  of  infringers. 

To  know  the  history  of  these  great  men  and  their  works, 
to  comprehend  in  a  measure  the  privations  and  hardships 
of  this  worthy  class  to  whom  our  marvelous  prosperity  is 
due,  to  realize  the  success  attending  others,  cheers  and  en- 
courages every  noble  youth. 


The  Cotton  Qin. 

The  CotloD  gin  is  a  machine  for  freeing  coiton  from  its 
seeds,  which  adhere  to  the  hbre  with  considerable  tenacity. 
Originally,  the  cotton  k>>i  was  an  apparatus  In  which  the 
cotton  was  passed  between Iworollers  revolving  in  apposite 
directions.  This,  the  "roller  gin,"  is  still  used  for  ginning 
sea-island  or  black- seeded  cotton,  which  isquite  easily  freed 
from  its  seeds.  But  green<seeded,  upland  or  short-staple 
cotton,  the  species  most  generally  grown,  cannot  be  ginned 
by  such  simple  means.  In  1793  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  resident  in  Georgia,  invented  the  saw  gin, 
consisting  of  a  hopper,  one  side  of  which  is  composea  of 
parallel  wires,  between  which  revolve  circular  saws,  the 
teeth  of  which  drag  the  fiber  through  the  wires.leaving  the 
seed  behind.  This  invention,  whicn  brought  M  r,  Whitney 
small  profit  and  much  litigation,  has  immensely  increased 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  world.  The  United  States  leads 
the  world  in  inventive  genius,  and  the  vast  cotton  industry, 
which  has  so  wonderfully  cheapened  the  production  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  is  largely  due  to  the  pluck  ana  petseverence  of 
American  skill. 


STORV  OP  THR  IflBST  SEWIVO  IIACHINE. 


Whitnsy'a  Cotton  OIn,  1793. 


Mr.  Whitney  was  bom  in  Massachusetts.     His  uDusnalM 
mechanical  genius  aided  him  in  overcoming  the  difiicultielll 
of  poverty.     By  his  own  earning  he  was  enabled  to  gradn-fl 
ate  at  Vale  in  1193.     Going  south  to  seek  employment  OS  al 
teacher,  his  attention  was  ijalled  to  the  didiculties  of  dean-^ 
ing  the  seeds  from  the  cotton.     Despite  many  discouraging 
circumstances  ho  succeeded  in  inventing  a  machine  thMq 
brought  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  south.     Piratica 
infringers  robbed  this  greatest  of  benefactors  and  he  w"  ' 
bave  died  in  poverty  had  he  not  turned  his  attentioa  ti 
improvement  of  fire  arms,  by  means  of  which  he  acquired  4 
fortune. 

Story  of  the  First  Sewing:  Machine. 

'ould  be  impossible  t{ 


Mr,  Howethro..„ .    _       ,. 

during  his  early  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  at  Bot 
ton,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  after  he  had  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  trade  in  one  of  the  machine  shops  oL 
Lowell,  and  subsequently  in  Cambridge,  working  siaebN 
side  with  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  that  the  thought  of  sewing  IT^ 
machinery  was  first  suggested  to  his  mind. 
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ELIA5  HOWE,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  SEWING 
MACHINE. 
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iWtNG  MACHINE, 


2.  Th;  Origin,— In  the  year  1839  two  men  in  1 
one  a  mechanic  and  the  other  a  capitalist,  were  striving  to 
produce  a.  knitting  machine,  which  proved  to  be  a  task 
beyond  their  strength.    When  the  inventor  was  at  his  wits' 

■  end  his  capitalist  brought  the  machine  to  the  shop  of  Ari 
Davis,  to  see  if  that  eccentric  genius  could  suggest  the  Bolu- 
tioiv  of  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  machine  work.  The 
shop,  resolving  Itseli  into  a.  committee  of  the  whole,  gath'' 
ered  about  the  knitting  machine  and  its  proprietor,  and 
were  listening  to  an  explanation  of  its  principle^ 

Among  the  workmen  who  stood  by  and  listened  to  this 
conversation — and  in  this  instance  at  least  the  old  adage 
concerning  listeners  appears  to  have  been  reversed— says 
Parton.  was  Howe;  and  from  that  time  he  was  in  the  habit, 
in  his  leisure  moments,  of  meditating  devices  for  sewing  by 
machinery.    Having  inherited  a  constitution  hardly  strong  1 
enough  for  the  work  ot  a  machinist,  and  burdened  even  in    i 
his  opening  manhood  with  the  care  of  a  growing  family,  hil  i 
attention  was  more  and  more  concentrated  upnn  the  proj- 
ect of  building  a  machine  which  woutd  furnish  him  a  liveli- 
hood more  easily  earned.    In  December,  1845,  upon  a  small  1 
capital  provided  by  the  generosity  of  an  old  friend,  he  shut   | 
himself  up  in  a  garret  at  Cambridge  and  set  himself  seri- 
ously to  the  task  of  inventing  a  sewmg  machine. 

3.  Six  Months  of  Incessant  Labor. —After  about  six  I 
months  of  incessant  labor  and  reflection  he  produced  the  J 
first  machine  that  ever  sewed  a  seam,  and  he  was  soon  the  | 
wearer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  made  by  its  assistance.  This  first  J 
machine,  which  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  is  (till  in  ] 
existence,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  curious  who  ] 
inspect  it;  and  it  will  sew  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  wore 
sew  by  band. 

4.  Begging  a  Shilling. — Having  patented  the  machine«1 
andiinding  the  tailors  of  America  averse  to  its  introduction,'* 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  in  selling  twom^ 
chines;  but  found  so  little  encouragement  that  nc  woulff, 
have  starved  to  death  but  for  the  aid  of  friends,  and  he  re-  fl 
solved  to  return  home  or  at  least  to  send  his  family,  Sol 
pinched  was  he  while  in  London,  that  he  frequently  borrowed  S 
small  sums  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Inglis— on  one  occasion  a  shiKl 
ling,  with  which  he  bought  some  beans,  and  cooked  and  atej 
them  in  his  own  room,  and  through  him  also  obtained  soma  1 
credit  for  provisions.  I 

5.  Conspicuous  Object  of  PuhUc  Attention.— Arriving  I 
home  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  he  found  that  tha* 
sewing  machine  wasa  conspicuous  object  of  public  attentionsjT 
doubt  had  been  succeeded  by  admiration  of  its  qualiticf  ^ 


PEOF.  morse's  TRIAI- 


mpraved  upon  the  niacbiae  a 


established,  the  judge  decidihg  that  "there  was  no  evidence 
which  left  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  for  all  the  benefit  con- 
Eeired  upon  the  public  by  the  introduclion  of  a  scwijig  ma- 
chine, the  pubhc  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Howe."  To  hini, 
theieCore,alt  otbcr  inventors,  or  improvers  had  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute. From  being  a  poor  roan,  Howe,  became  in  a  few 
years  one  ol  the  most  noted  millionaires  in  America;  and 
nis  bust  executed  by  Ellis,  shows  a  man  of  marked  persouaJ 
appearance  and  striking  natural  endowments. 


Prof.  Morse's  Trial. 

Prof.  Morse  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  per- 
severance, and  was  largely  respected  in  his  profession  as 
a  teacher.  When  he  took  up  the  subject  of  the  siudy  of 
electricity,  and  began  to  discuss  his  discoveries  with  friends, 
tjiey  soon  began  to  shake  their  heads  with  doubt,  and  ques- 
tion his  sanity.  But,  like  all  other  inventors,  he  was  poor, 
and  his  ideas  gained  but  little  favor  or  consideration  among 
his  friends.  He  was  ridiculed,  denounced  as  a  lunatic  and 
a  "crank;"  but  he  was  an  American,  and  bad  inherited, 
with  his  inventive  genius,  the  true  American  spirit  of  push 
and  pluck.  He  persevered,  and  bravely  trampled  down 
the  taunts  and  jeers  heaped  upon  bjm,  and  when  the  grand 
day  of  triumph  came  all  were  ready  to  do  him  honor.  The 
friends  who  bad  refused  to  assist  him^tbc  friends  who 
had  laughed  at  him  and  scorned  his  friendship  —  were  now 
tha  first  boasting  his  praise. 

Prof.  Morsewent  to  Europe,  and  begged  of  the  European 
ciuthotities  to  consider  his  proposition,  patent  his  Invention, 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  its  wonder-working  service.  But 
he  was  turned  away  without  encouragement;  he  relumed 
home  to  his  native  land,  and  only  at  the  last  moment  did 
Congress  favorably  consider  his  proposition,  and  finally 
recognized  his  wonderful  invention  welch  has  revolution- 
ised the  business  of  the  world, 

Pcor.BBmnel  Horse,  LL.  D..  was  thecldeat  son  of  Rev.  J.Uom, 
D.D.,bnniHtChai]oiiUiwii,jtil7SI.  HewasBRraduate  at  ValccoUiwu, 
lalSIObe  wont  toEnslnndta  studir  paiatinj/,  BDd  in  1313  rocoi>«f  a 
KOld  medal  tor  hlafinfeSutt  in  scuIptDro.  Ha  rciaroDd  toNew  York 
ut  ISU  and  beoaue  preeldeut  of  tbe  fistioaal  Academy  of  DoaicD,  and 


Iitrestedin  cheiiiintiy,  nail  ospccially  in  clecUicnl  and  SBlTuuio  cipor- 
iuiente,  and  op  a  vojiago  ftoin  UiiTre  toNow  Trorlt.ln 'SaEihoeim- 
CDiTod  tho  iiji<n  of  B  moAiiBtia  tolograph,  wbieli  he  oibilu^  to  Con- 
eT(wijial837.  and  vniDlf  attempted  in  patent  In  EnRland.  HlsclaimG 
Inpriuritj  or  iiJTenUonDTerI>roI.  Whoatslnae,  In  Kigtand,  havn  bem 
Uio  Eiibjcrt  ot  cuDEiI'liinibleiwiitraTersf  Be  atniBgled  on  viUiManli 
munneuutil  1SI3.  when,  u  be  almost)' ielded  to  deapoir,  CunsniBs.  at 
mklaigbt.kiidaCtiielaslmooientot  tfiBSoflSKin,  nppniorioUidfinJXn 
tor  HneiperimcnlaUinebetweonWiishiDetoDBadBaltinioTC.  Focbin 
important  talflgraphio  inTention,  Dr.  Moreo  was  rownrtJod  by  testimii- 


bilityaDd  Health.    The  in 


Joined  la  preHDtinKfalin  HjmrMDf 
qaeta  vere  siven  him  in  Lontlon  i 
2pril2,lSra. 


ad  Paris.    He  died  in 


The  First  Telegraph  Instrument— 1837. 
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hibited  it  to  several  persons  the  same  year,  but  not  publicIjT  I 

until  1837.    Several  years  were  devoted  to  iniprnving  the  f 

invention  and  endeavoring  lo  interest  the  public  in  the  proj-  i 

ect.     It   was  not  until   1844  that  the  first  public  line  was  J 

completed  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  (40  miles),  1 
and  the  first  message  transmitted  May  27  of    that  year. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  lines  were  e)itende<l  to  the 

priiictpal  cities  of  the  United  States.     The  Morse  telegraph  I 

was  introduced  in  Germany  in  1847,  whence  it   has  spread  ' 

all  over  the  Eastern  hemisphere.and  may  ndw  be  said  to  1 
be  the  universal  telegraph  of  th*.  world. 


Laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

The  success  of  this   undertaking  at  once   revived   the    | 
suggestion  of  laying  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
Ireland  to  NewJoundland.     la   1H54   the   attention  of   Mr.   i 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York,  was  directed  to  the  subject,    ' 
«nd   mainly   through   his   efforts  a  company  was  formal,   I 
principally  of  English  capitalists,  to  undertake  the  enter-    ' 
prise.    The  first  attempt  was  made  in  August,  1857,  but  it   i 
was  unsuccessful,  the  cable  parting  800  miles  from  shore. 
The  following  year  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  the  eniei^ 
prise  successfully  completed  August  5, 1856,    The  electrical 
condition  of  the  cable  was  faulty  at  first,  but  signals  and    I 
communications  were  exchanged  with  more  or  less  facility  i 
until  September  l.when  the  cable  failed  altogether.    During  I 
this  time  S66  messages,  containing  3,942  words,  were  inter-   I 
changed  between  Europe  and  America.    Several  attempts  I 
to  pick  up  and  repair  the  cable  were  made  without  success,   ] 
and  this  aisastrous  result  discouraged  further  enterprise  U 
Ihe  same  direction  for  a  number  of  years.     The  experience  1 
gained,  however,  was  of  the  highest  value,  and  Ihe  success   | 
of  Ihe  Malta  and  AlexandriadSei),  Persian  Gulf  (IR64),and  \ 
other  deep  sea  cables,  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  1865,  whichagain  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  cable  after  1,186  miles  had  been   laid  out.      The 
following  year,  however,  a  new  cable  was  successfully  sub- 
merged, oeing  landed  at  Newfoundland  in  perfect  working 
Older  July  27, 1866,  and  the  great  problem  was  thus  at  last 
definitely  solved.    In  September  following  the  lost  cable  of 
1865  was  picked  up  and  completed.     From  that  date  such 
rapid  progress  has  oecn  made  in  the  extension  of  telegraphic 
cables  that  at  the  present  time  no  isolated  system  of  tel* 
egraphs  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  world. 


"^ 


JUDGE  STEPHEN  VAIL, 
The  First  Manuracturcr  and  Improver  of  Telegrapb 


Different  Submarine  Lines, 

The  first  submarine  lines  were  simply  ordinary  iroo 
wires  coaled  with  gutta-percha  to  a  diameler  o£  half  an 
inch.  In  the  cable  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851. 
four  KUtta-percba  coated  conducting  wires  were  wrapped 
with  nemp  and  enclosed  in  a  wire  rope  for  protection.  This 
geocral  plan  has  been  followed  in  all  cables  since  con-, 
structed.  The  Atlantic  cables  are  composed  of  a  copper 
strand  of  seven  wires,  forming  the  conduaor.surroundea  by 
four  layers  of  gtitta-percha  and  covered  by  a  serving  of 

t*  itc;  outside  of  this  is  a  protecting  armor  of  ten  wires  of 
omogeneaus  iron,  each  enveloped  in  tine  Strands  of  manilla 
hemp.  In  shallow  waters,  where  cables  are  exposed  to  in- 
jury from  anchors,  the  armor  is  oEicn  made  cnorinously 
thick  and  heavy^  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  twenty 
ions  per  mile.  1  here  are  now  more  than  ten  cables  across 
the  Atlantic. 


The  First  Steamboat  in  the  World. 

The  first  application  of  sieara  to  m 
any  evidence  of  success  was  made  in 
by  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Printing  Telegraphs. 

The  idea  of  a  telegraph  which  should  record  message 
in  printed  Roman  letters  is  due  toAlfred  Vail,  of  NewTei 
aey  (1837 j.  The  first  model  of  such  an  instrument  was  madt 
by  Wheatstone  <I841),  House's  Telegraph.— This  wa*  * 

the  earliest  practical  printing  instrument.  Itwas  introduced    ' 
■T  184T,  and  largely  used  in  the  United  Slates  until  about 

860.    It  is  simple  in  principle,  though  somewhat  compli- 

ated  in  construction. 
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is  a  correct  illustration,  was  60  feet  toiig,  8  feei  wide,  and  4 
feel  deep,  and  worked  by  paddles.  The  trial  trip,  al  which 
(he  governor,  and  many  disiinguirhed  men  were  present, 
was  made  over  a  mile  course  in  front  of  Walcr  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Although  the  experiment  was  considered  suc- 
cessful, the  project  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  left  to 
Robert  Fulton  to  practically  demonstrate  the  theories  of 
Steam  navigation. 


Fulton's  First  Steamboat. 

1.  Robert  Fulton. — At  what  time  Mr.  Fulton's  mind  wa^ 
first  directed  to  sieum  navigation  is  not  definitely  known 
but  even  in  1793  he  had  matured  a  plan  in  which  he  tC' 
pssed  great  confidence.  No  one  previous  to  Mr.  Fulton 
had  constructed  a  steamboat  in  any  other  way,  or  with  any 
result,  than  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  and  althougb 
many  have  disputed  his  right  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
none  have  done  so  with  any  semblance  of  justice. 

2.  Mr.  Livingston.— The  Legislature,  in  March.  1798, 
[Kissed  an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livineston  with  the  exclusive 
right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which 
might  be  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or  Steam,  on  all  the 
waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiciipn  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  from  Ihc  passing  of 
the  act,  upon  condition  that  he  should,  within  a  twelve- 
month, build  such  a  boat  the  mean  of  whose  progresa 
dtould  Dot  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 


3.  iDterestingCtfcnmstMtcea. — AccotdiogtoMr. Living* 

ston's  own  account  of  these  most  interesting  circumstances, 
it  appears  thai,  when  residing  as  minister  plcnipotentiarj 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  he  there  met  with  Mi 
Fulton  and  they  formed  that  friendship  and  connection 
with  each  other  to  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  naturally 
gives  birth.  He  communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton  his  views  ol 
the  importance  of  steamboats  to  Iheir  common  country; 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and 
of  his  resolution  to  resume  theputguit  on  his  return,  andad- 
vised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  to  embark  in  the enterprise,and immediately 
to  make  such  experiments  as  would  enable  them  lo  deter- 
mine how  far,  in  spite  of  former  failures,  the  ob]ect  wat 
attainable.  The  principal  direction  of  these  experiments 
was  left  to  Mr.  Fulton. 

4.  Building  a  Boat.— On  the  arrival  at  New  York  of 
Mr.  Fuhou,  which  was  not  until  IftOfi,  they  immediatdy  en- 
gaged in  building  a  boat  of— as  was  then  Ihoughl—very 
considerable  dimensions,  for  navigating  the  Hudson.  The 
boat  named  the  Clermont,  was  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  burden,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
(ect  wide  and  seven  feet  deep.  The  diameter  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels was  fifteen  feet,  the  boards  four  feet  long  and 
the  drippings  two  feet  in  water.  She  was  a  queer  look- 
ing craft,  and,  while  on  the  stocks,  excited  much  attention 
and  DO  small  araonntof  ridicule. 

5.  She  Was  Launched.— When  she  was  launched  and 
the  steam  engine  placed  in  her,  that  also  was  looked  upon 
as  being  of  a  piece  with  the  boat  built  to  float  it.  A  few 
had  seen  one  at  work  raising  the  Manhattan  water  into  the 
reservoir  back  of  the  almshouse;  but,  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  hidden  mystery.  Curiosity  was 
greatly  excited.  Nor  will  the  reader  be  at  all  surprised  at 
Hie  statement  made  by  an  eye-witness  and  narrator  of  these 
events,  that  when  it  was  announced  in  the  New  York 
papers  that  the  boat  would  start  f  ruin  Cortlandt  street  M 
six  and  a  half  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  4tb  ol 
August,  and  take  passengers  to  Albany,  there  was  a  broad 
smile  on  every  face,  as  tlie  inquiry  was  made,  if  any  one 
would  be  fool  enough  to  go? 

6.  She  Started,— \Vhen  Friday  raorninB  came  the 
wharves,  piets,  house-tops  from  which  a  sight  could  be 
obtained  were  filled  witn  spectators.  There  were  twelve 
berths,  and  every  one  was  taken  through  to  Albany.    The 

^ .  Cue   was   $7.      All    the  machinery    was   uncovered    and 
to   view.     The    after-part   was   fitted    up  in  • 
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(ore.    The  passengers  returacd  the  cheer,  but  Fulton  stood  1 
u;ion  the  deck,  his  eyes  flashing  with  an  unusual  brilliancy 
as  he  surveyed  the  crowd.     He  lelt  that  the  magic  wand  <» 
success  was  waving  over  him,  and  he  was  silent. 

7.  The  Complete  Success. — The  complete  success  at- 
tending steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson  and  the  neighbor 
ing  waters,  previous  to  the  year  1809,  turned  the  attention 
ofthe  principal  projectors  to  the  idea  of  its  application  on 
the  western  waters;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  New  Voik,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  visited  those 
rivers  with  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  they 
admitted  of  steani  navigation  or  not.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sur 
veyed  llie  rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  hit 
report  was  favorable  it  was  decided  to  build  a  boaL  at  the 
former  place.  This  was  done  under  his  direction,  and  in 
the  year  181 1  the  first  boat  was  launched  on  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio,     It  was  called  the  New  Orleans. 

8.  Rapid   Growth.— From  the  date  of   Mr,  Fulton'i 
triumph  in  1807  steam  navigation  became  afixedfact  in  the  ' 
United  Stales,  and  went  on  extending  with   astouishinf!   | 
rapidity.    Nor  could  a  different  result  have  been  rationally  J 
expected  in  su~h  a  country  as  America. 

Story  of  the  First  Railroad!' 

1.  Business  Changes.— Perhaps  no  invention  of  thel 

E resent  century  has  pruduced  sucb  widespread  social  wd  1 
usiness  chanj^es  as  that  of  steam  locomotion  on  railwj^.  j 
Not  only  have  places  that  were  formerly  more  than  a  day's   I 

t'ourney  from  each  other  been  made  accessible  in  a  very  1 
ew  hours,  but  the  cost  of  traveling  has  been  so  much  .-e-  I 
duccd.  that  tlie  expense  has  in  a  great  degree  long  ceased  j 
tooperaieasabarto  communication  by  railway  for  busi-  I 
ness  or  pleasure,  and  the  usial  channels  of  trade  have  been  1 
most  proiitably  abandoned  or  superseded,  with  the  greateat  J 
benefits  to  every  interest  involved. 

2.  The  History  '~ 
ways  shows  what  ^  „  . 
small  beginnings,  is  no  less  true  than  that  the  power  of  J 
capital  is  seen  in  this  as  in  all  other  great  material  enter- 
prises. In  evidence  of  the  former  truth.  Dr.  Lyell,  men*  ■ 
tions  the  interesting,  though  of  course,  well-known,  fact,  I 
that,  when  coal  was  first  conveyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  I 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  from  the  pit  of  the  shipping  place,  the  I 
pack  horse,  curving  a  burden  of  three  hundred  weight,  J 
was  the  only  mode  of  transport  employed  as  soon  as  iXNtdl  1 
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suftable  for  wheelw  carriages  were  formed,  carts  were  ill- 
Ituifiiced,  and  this  first  step  in  mechanical  appliances  to 
(acilitatc  transport  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  load 
wliich  the  horse  was  enabled  lo  carry,  from  three  hundred 
to  seventeen  hundred  weight. 

3.  Wooden  Bars  or  RuIb  for  the  Wheels.— The  next 
improvement  consisted  in  laying  wooden  bars  or  tails  tor 
the  wheels  of  carls  to  run  upon,  and  this  was  followed  by 
llie  substitulion  of  the  four-wheeled  wa^on  for  the  Iwo- 
whecled  cart.  By  this  further  application  of  mechanical 
principles,  the  original  horse  load  of  three  hundred  weight 
was  augmented  lo  forty-two  hundred.  These  were  indeed 
important  results,  and  they  werenot  obtained  without  tbtt 
sbipwreclt  of  many  a  fortune. 

4.  Attachment  of  Slips  of  Iron. — The  next  step  ol 
progress  in  thisdirectionwastheattachroentofslipsot  iroo 
to  the  wooden  rails.  Then  came  the  iron  tramway,  the  U^ 
fight  fiange  of  the  bar  acting,  in  this  arrangement,  as  a 
guide  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  track.  The  nest  advance 
was  an  important  one,  and  coneined  in  transfeiriiig  (be 
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guiding  flange  fiom  the  rail  to  the  wheel,  aa  imptoremen 
which  enabled  cast  iron  edge  rails  to  he  Used. 

5.  Iroa  Rails.— Finally,  in  18'20,  after  the  lapse  of  n 
years,  from  the  first  employment  of  wooden  bars.wroi 
iron  rails,  rolled  in  long  lengths,  and'  of  suitahie  secti . 
were  made  and  in  time  superseded  all  other  forms  of  n 
ways,  coming  finally  to  the  superb  sleel  rails  of  later  d" 
Of  the  locomotive  engine,  which  makes  it  cosfiible  to  c( 

a  load  of  hundreds  of  tons  at  a  cost  of  fuel  scarcely  ex_ 
ing  that  of  the  provender  which  the  original  pack-h 
consumed  in  conveymjr  its  load  of  three  hundred  poundSHJ 

equal  distance,  it  may  justly  be  called  one  of  the  c "-' 

achievements  of  mechanical  science. 

6,  The  Locomotive  Engine.— No  sooner  is 
formed  fit  for  wheeled  carriages  to  pass  along,  than  the  ci 
takes  the  place  of  the  pack-saddle;  nosooneris  the  woocf 
railway  provided.than  the  wagon  is  substituted  for  the  ca 
no  sooner  is  an  iron  railway  formed,  capable  of  carf>' 
he.avy  loads,  than  the  locomotive  engine  is  ready  to  C 
Rience  lis  wonderful  career,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 


consequently  honored  by  hislorjans  with  the  term  of  priorily, 
wus  thut  constructed  in  Qulncy,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  _graniie  Crutn  llie  quarry  at  that  place  to  the 
Neponset  Kiver,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles;  it  was  a 
singlC'tTack  road,  with  a  width  of  live  feet  between  the 
rails,  the  latter  being  of  pine,  covered  with  oak  and  overlaid 
with  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron;  and  the  passage  froni  the 
c^uarry  to  the  landing,  of  a  car  carrying  ten  tons,  with  a 
single  horse  was  performed  in  an  hour.  This  was  completed 
in  I83T,  and  the  affair  created  much  interest. 

8.  The  First  Use  of  k  Locomotive.— The  first  use  of 
a  locomotive  in  this  country  was  in  1829,  and  was  used  ou 
the  railroad  built  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company. 
From  this  fairly  dates,  therefore.  American  railway  travel, 
wiiii  steam  as  the  locomotive  power.  So  popular  was  this 
means  of  transit,  however,  that,  ia  thirty  years  from  the 
time  of  its  small  beginning,  more  than  30,000  miles  of  the 
iron  road  traversed  the  country  in  different  directions;  this 
number  of  miles  increasing  to  some  80,000  in  1879,  with 
nearly  15,000  locomotives,  and  a  capital  of  rising  four  and  a 
half  billiona. 
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I  he  was  taken  from  school  and  put  ia  « 
shop,  but  before  two  years  had  passed  his  father  saw  that 
his  mechanical  tastes  and  Ingenuity  were  goin^  to  waste 
behind  a  counter,  and  he  was  taken  away  and  apprenticed 
to  a  coachmaker  whose  sliop  was  in  Broome  street,  where, 
by  the  way,  the  carriage  business  still  flourishes.  VVhenhis 
apprenticeship  was  over,  which  was  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  he  was  invited  by  Abram  Brower,  who  kept  a  livery 
stable  opposite  Bond  street,  on  Broadway,  to  open  a  shop 
next  the  Stables  and  keep  his  vehicles  in  repair.  Mr,  Brower 
at  that  time  ran  a  stage  line  in  Broadway  from  Bleeker 
Street  to  Wall  street,  the  fate bein^  one  shilling.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  money  went  further  in  those  days  than  it  does 
now,  but  this  did  not  apply  to  stage  rides. 

The  stages  then  were  in  the  old  post-coach  style,  the 
coaches  resting  on  leather  thorough-braces.  The  seats  were 
crossways  of  the  coach,  and  the  entrances  on  the  sides.  At 
the  outset  Mr.  Stephenson  endeavored  to  improve  on  this 
old  style,  and  shortly  there  appeared  from  his  shop  the  first 
vehicle  known  as  an  "omnibus."  The  advantage  of  this 
Style  of  stage  was  soon  seen,  and  they  were  built  as  fast  as 
the  old  coaches  needed  replacing.  So  important  were  these 
new  stages  considered  that  they  were  named  as  ships  are, 
and  thefirst  three  constructed  were  called  Minerva,  Mentor, 
and  Forget-me-not.  The  custom  obtained  for  a  long  lime, 
and  stiir  prevails  to  some  extent  in  southwestern  cities, 
where  the  railway  companies  run  omnibus  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  up  and  delivering  passengers. 

A  year  after  Stephenson's  independent  career  began,  his 
shop  and  Brower's  stable  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  being 
vitnout  insurance,  bis  entire  capital  was  wiped  out.  He 
won  opened  another  shop,  and  in  it  he  built  his  first  street 
;ar,  in  1833,  The  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad  was  char- 
tered in  1831,  and  the  first  street-car  line  was  opened  in  the 
Bowery  in  November,  1832.  It  ran  from  Prince  to  Four- 
teenth street. 

The  car  which  Stephenson  designed  and  built  was 
named  for  the  president  of  the  road,  John  Mason,  who  was 
also  president  of  the  now  rich  and  famous  Chemical  Bank. 
The  opening  of  this  road  was  a  great  civic  event,  and  the 
mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city,  with  the  officers  of 
the  road,  made  the  first  journey  over  the  road,  riding  in 
Stephenson's  car. 

The  great  success  of  the  first  American  street  car  was 
heralded  all  over  the  United  States.  Orders  from  the  Har- 
lem company  for  other  cars  soon  followed,  and  in  the  same 
year  came  orders  for  the  new  style  of  cars  from  PaterBon, 
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N.  J..  Brooklvn  and  Jamaica,  L,  I„  and  from  the  New  Jem 

Railroad  ana  Transportation  Company  (now  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad  Company).    Orders  also  came  from  Tal 
liassee,  Fla.,   and  from   Matanzas,  Cuba.    These  liist  ci 
were  four-wheelers,  and  all  of  them  were  used  on  railrn; 
used  i 


built  a  new  factory  in  Harlem,  at  Fourth 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street.  There  lie  did  a  mi 
enlarged  business  and  built  regular  railway  cars  of 
styles.  His  business  now  rapidly  out^'rew  his  capital/i 
the  panic  of  1837  found  him  unprepared  to  meet  his  obll 
tions,  when  his  debtors,  chiefly  railroad  companies,  ci 
not  meet  theirs.  Hewas  compelled  togoinlo  banJcra; 
and  paid  M  cents  on  the  dollar.  His  Harlem  prop 
was  sacrificed  and  his  Harlem  railroad  stock  brought  i 
18  per  cent,  of  its  (ace  value. 

As  he  was  only  twcniy-six  years  old  at  the  lime  of 
disaster  he  was  nut  discouraged.     Uy  184']  he  had  collect) 
enough  money  to  resume  business.    He  bought  at  that  tin., 
the  sue  on  Twenty-seventh  strcet.near  Fourth  avenue, wber^ 
the  Stephenson  shops  are  still  located.     He  paid  wli^t  w 
then  considered  a  high  price,  WOO  a  lot.    These  lots  are  I* 
worth  at  least  925,000  each.    That  is  a  very  handsome  a 
vance;  or,  as  Mr.  Henry  George  would  say,  a  considerabltQ 
"  unearned  increment,"   Though  excused  by  lawfromrecog 
aizing  the  deb:s  which  hadbeen  compounded,  Mr.  Stephc 
son  paid  them  alloSas  soon  as  hewas  able.    One  of  fa 
creditors.  Jordan  L.  Mott,  refused  lo  accept  payment,  sayira 
that  the  failure  was  an  honest  one,  and  had  been  legs* 
and  morally  wiped  out  by  the  bankruptcy  proceedi 
Some  time  after  this  refusal  Mr.  Moll  ordered  a  irij 
to  be  made.    When  it  was  finished  Stephenson  delivc 
it  with  the  bill,  endorsed,  "  Received  payment  by  the  b 
ruptcy  debt;  John  Stephenson,"     Mr.  Molt  tried  to  pa' 
the  truck,  but  Stephenson  firmly  refused,  so  Mr.  Mott' ll 
the-truck  draped  m  gay  bunting,  and  drove  it  throiivh  t 
streets  of  New  York,  with  this  legend,  in  large,  white  let'" 
on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle:   "This  is  the  way  an  hot 
bankrupt  pays  bis  debts;  his  name  is  honest  John  Stephen 
son."    All  of  the  profits  of  the  new  establishment  ' 
years  were  needed  (o  pay  these  debts, 

After  the  Harlem  failure,  Mr.  Stephenson  ft 
years   devoted   himself   entirely  to  building   coaches  a 
QDuiibuseii.  and  be  continued  building  the  latter  till  t' 
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were  entirely  superseded  in  use  by  street  cars.    Street  car 
roads  were  not  profitable  at  first;  but  in  1852  they  became 

more  popular,  and  inany  new  lines  were  built    In  that  year 
the  Second,  Third,   Sixth,  and  EiRhth   avenue  horse-car 

son  received  the  order  to  build  the  cars  that  were  needed. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  his  works  have  pretty  nearly 
always  been  run  to  their  full  capacity,  and  his  cars  were 
sent  all  over  the  world. 

the  Old  Stage  Coach  that  Ran  from  Boston  to  New  Yon 
la  Washington's  Time. 

1 
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132  A  NEW  BRA  IN  TRAVELING. 

A  New  Era  in  Traveling. 

The  firslbicycle  ever  made  is  shown  iij  the  accotnpanying 
OluBtration,  called  the   Draisine.     It  vas  not  made  to  rid£ 
upon,  but  it  was  made  topush  along  on  (oot  so  as  to  rest  and  _ 
■teady  the  traveler  in  his  travels.    The  bicycle,  as  the  first  J 
steam-engine  or  first  steamboat,  hat  undergone  a  great  man]^ 

The  first  bicycle  made  in  this  country  was  made  of  t" 
cart  wheels,  ana  resembles  the  modern  bicycle  in  many  para 
ticulars.  It  ^rew  fro  ml  hat  rude  con  struct  ion  of  cart  wheel* 
to  (he  high-wheeled  cushion  tire;  then  the  mc>dem  safetfH 
bicycle  was  invetiled.  Some  modern  improvements  hav« 
be^  made,  and  no  doubt  some  will  be  made. 
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The  safety  bicycle  is  one  of  the  revolutionizing  ir 

lions  of  this  age, and  it  is  in  its  way  destined  to  accomplish 
AS  important  social  results  as  the  electric  street  ra-ifwajw 
From  being  exceptional,  its  use  has  became  common,  aiii^ 
(rom  being  common  it  now  bids  fair  to  become  well-nign 
universal.  Where  the  roads  justify,  workingmen  havS 
begun  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  wheel  relieves  thenl^ 
of  the  necessity  of  living  near  the  shop.  Sogreat  is  its  Bpeedj'l 
Ihat  five  or  even  ten  miles  is  not  a  prohibitive  distancfltf 
between  borne  and  work.  The  young  doctor  tn  thflfl 
tomi,  and    also  in  the  country,   where  the  roads  justi^  T 
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visits  his  patients  on    hia  wheel.    Even  the  clergyman— 

again,  where  the  roads  justify— combines  exercise  and 
business  by  wheeling  his  round  of  parish  calls.  The 
wheelmen  have  taken  the  lead  in  demanding  good 
country  roads,  and  the  construction  of  proper  roads  will 
remove  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  country  residence. 
Well-graded,  smooth  roads,  pioperlydrainedand  well  cared 
for,  are  a  public  interest  that  demands  universal  allenlion. 
They  are  a  prime  factor  of  civilization.  The  churches 
should  join  in  the  chorus  for  highwj^s  made  broad  and 
smooth,  in  accordance  with  numerous  Scripture  injunctions. 
Good  roads  in  a  rural  county  mean  better  schools,  bettei 
churches,  better  markets,  higher  prices  for  land,  and  better 
limes  every  way.  When  the  good  roads  are  secured,  the 
long-distance  travel  on  bicycles  wil)  become  something  very 
considerable,  as  it  already  is  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  way, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  competition  mayavail  very  materially 
to  reduce  the  price  of  bicycles.  If  the  makers  would  but 
reduce  their  prices  by  one-half,  they  would  so  greatly  mul- 
tiply the  army  of  riders  who  would  clamor  for  goo(i  roads 
that  nothing  could  resist  the  demand;  and  the  good  roads 
would  in  turn  so  stimulate  the  demand  for  bicycles  that  the 
manufacturers  would  make  more  money  than  ever, 


Invention  of  the  Electric  Light. 

I,     Am eric«n  Genius  in  the  Line  of  Electric  Lighting^. 

—  The  evident  priority  of  American  genius  in  the  line  ol 
electric  lighting.  It  is  safe  to  assert;  though  not  alone  in  this 
country,  but  in  Europe  as  well,  electricity  has  been  succes- 
fuUy  employed  in  lighting  cities,  assembly  halls,  factories, 
depots,  streets,  parka,  lighthouses,  etc,  and  its  adaptPon  for 
marine  purposes,  as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  mitigate  the  perils  of  night 
and  of  fogs,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  ocean  enterprise. 
3,  Mr,  Edison, — The  inventions  claiming  to  realize  the 
best  results  in  this  direction  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
stantly accumulating.  Acknowledging,  as  do  all  men  of 
science,  the  practicaciility  of  the  thing  when  applied  on  a 
large  scale,  and  especially   out  of  doors,  the    chief  im- 

¥}rtance  has  seemed  to  be  in  application  to  indoor  service, 
hat  this  was  accomplished  by  Prof,  Farmer,  in  his  home 
m  Salem,  Mass,,  in  18&9,  is  abundantly  demonstrated.  To 
realize  this  object  conveniently,  agreenbly,  abundantly  and 
inexpensively,  many  contrivances  have  been  brought  for- 


Typesetting  Hachines. 

AUbougb  piintine  m  some  form  was  known  lo  the  a 
cienis,  ii  was  k£"  to  the  present  centuty  to  invent  ll 
modern  machinery,  without  which  it  would  now  seem  ii 
possible  10  get  along. 

Type<setiing  machines  were  inveoied  as  early  as  1822, 
but  the  defects  of  these  early  machines  were  too  many  and 
loo  eieat  to  petmit  a  general  use  of  the  same. 

Within  recent  years  composinft  machines  have  been 
constructed  that  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  ihc  earliei 
machines.  These  machines,  of  latest  invention,  are  bemg 
introduced  everywhere  in  large  printing  estabbshmeots. 
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DISCOVERY  0 


S  TELEPHONE. 


Discovery  of  the  Telephone. 

1.  Prof,  A.  G.  Bell.— We  con.e  now  to  the  leleplione,  the 

patent  for  wliich  wonderful  device  was  taken  nut  at  V^  asb 
in^lon.  in  March,  1876,  by  Prof,  A.  G.  Bell,  aflording  ftesb 
evidence  of  the  versatility  of  American  inventive  genius, 
Though  habitually  sensitive  to  Ihe  honor  and  claims  in  this 
ilirecHon  of  its  own  countrymen,  the  London  Wes/tninstet 
Rtvicw  frankly  admits  that,  of  all  modem  inventions  con- 
nected with  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  signals,  the  telc- 
I'hoiie  has  deservedly  excited  the  most  widespread  interest 
und  astonishment,  an  instniment  which  undertakes  not  only 
to  convey  intelligible  signals  to  great  distances  without  the 
use  of  a  battery,  but  to  transmit  in  fac-simile  the  tones  o[ 
the  human  voice  so  that  the  latter  shall  as  certainly  be 
recognized  when  heardovcr  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
as  ifthc  owner  were  speaking  to  a  friend  at  his  side  in  the 
same  toom.  The  telephone— as  the  tens  of  thousands  now 
in  use  show— does  all  tnis. 

2.  Marvelous  Little  Apparatus. — This  marvelous  little 
apparatus  {iroduces, as  already  remarked,  cheaci  and  instan- 
taneous articulate  communication,  that  is,  by  direct  sound, 
neither  battery  nor  moving  machinery,  nor  skill  heina 
required  but  merely  the  voice  of  ordinary  conversation  ana 
attentive  listening.  It  conveys  Ihe  quality  of  the  voice,  so 
that  the  lone  of  the  person  speaking  can  be  recngniied  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line;  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  talk 
with  his  factory  superintendent,  and  the  physician  with  hia 
patient;  establishes  instantaneous  intercourse  between  the 
main  and  the  branch  office,  the  home  and  the  store,  the 
counlryresidenceaiid  the  stable  or  any  part  of  the  grounds, 
(he  moulh  of  the  mine  and  its  remotest  workings,  in  fact, 
tietween  any  Vio  points  miles  apart. 


Story  of  the  Typewriter. 

I.  Ancient. — Typewriting  history  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  etas— ancient  and  modern,  theoretical  and 
practical.  January  17,  1T14,  Mr.  Henry  Mill,  of  England, 
was  granted  a  patent  for  a  machine,  but  it  was  rude  and 

clumsy  and  led  to  no  practical  result.     To  the  nex"  ' 

lion  in  the  typewriter  line,  America  is  entitled. 
William  A.  Burt,  the  inventor  of  the  solar  compass,  was 
granted  a  patent  for  a  writing  machine  called  the  "  Typog- 
rapher." The  next  patent  was  granted  a  Frenchman  of 
Marseilles.    This  was  called  a  Kryptugrapbic  machine, 
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2.  Modern. -The  Reminglon  Typewriter,  invented  Inl 
1867,  was  ibe  lirst  of  modern  machines.  The  dm  ten  years  !l 
were  spent  in  leebitig  la  set  aside  the  prejudice  against  Ibe  1 
new  iiivenlion.  Since  then  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  I 
today  the  typewriter  is  indispensable  In  all  lines  of  busioesi  1 
and  all  occupations  where  considerable  writing  is  required.   ' 


New  Remington  TypcwrJti 


The  X  Rays. 

I.  Discovery. -The  X  Rays  are  so  called  for  want  of  a 
belter  name— X  standing  for  llie  unknown  quantity  in 
maihematical  science.  U  is  seldom  that  a  discovery  in 
science  excites  so  wide  an  interest  of  not  onlj- scientists,  bui 
alsotljose  engaged  with  other  pursuits.  Since  their  dis- 
covery by  Prof.  Roentgen  of  Wurtiburg,  Germanv,  lu 
December,  1895,  interest  as  lo  the  possibilities  of  the  prac- 
tical application  to  surgery  bas  been  unabated.  Prof. 
Roentgen  followed  in  the  path  of  Crookes,  Hertz  and  Leii- 
ard,  who  by  their  arduous  labors  have  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  world  the  subject  of  cathode  rays,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  electricity. 

3.  DeGaition, — Briefly  defined,  they  are  rays  produced 
bv  electricity  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  a  vacuum.  If  two 
electrified  wires  are  placed  in  an  air-tight  glass  tube,  and 
this  connected  with  an  efficient  air-p(imp,  it  will  be  found 
that,  as  the  air  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  tube,  the 
character  of  the  spark  produced  by  contact  of  the  wires  un- 
dergoes a  striking  change.  "The  narrow,  tortuous,  thread- 
like spark  lobes  its  definite  outline,  becomes  enlarged,  bazy 
in  structure,  and  takes  on  a  rosv  purple  tint."  It  continues 
lo  become  more  and  more  netuloos  in  appearance  as  ex- 
haustion proceeds,  and  when  the  pressure  within  has  been 
■educed  to  about  one-hundreth  of  that  of  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere, the  luminous  haze  fills  the  entire  tube.  But 
before  this  result  has  been  reached  the  discharge  at  the  - 
negative  pole,  or  cathode,  has  begun  to  show  its  individu- 
ality, its  light  flowing  backward,  so  as  to  form  an  envelope 
around  the  wire,  and  as  exhaustion  proceeds,  it  becomes 
quite  independent  of  the  position  of  the  positive  wire,  or 
anode,  and  extends  outward  in  every  direction,  showing  a 
characteristic  bluish  light.  These  vacuum  tubes  bad  been 
made  for  some  time  by  German  physicists  and  experimen- 
ters in  electricity,  and  the  striking  individuality  of  the 
cathode  ray  was  noted  long  before  its  remarkable  possibili- 
*ies  were  dreamed  of. 

3.  Crookes'  Discovery.— Mr.  Crookes,  a  British  scien- 
tist, experimented  with  the  mercury  air-pump  until  he  re- 
duced the  pressure  within  the  glass  to  no  more  than  a  few 
■nillionths  of  an  atmosphere.  This  gave  especial  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  the  cathode  ray,  ana  this  study  was 
pushed  forward  by  scientists,  particularly  in  Germany, 

4.  Lenard's  Work.— The  work  of  Phillip  Lenard,  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  in  1894  and  1895,  contained  the  origin 
of  later  discoveries  concerning  the  remarkable  phot ogra^ic 
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power  of  the  cathode  ray.    He  employed  the  device  of : 

ing  a  window  in  the  vacuum  tube,  closed  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  aluminum.  The  meial  is  pervious  to  ihe  rays,  and  thiu 
he  was  al)le  to  obtain  Iliem  for  the  lirst  time  outside  of  the 
tube,  and  to  experiment  with  them.  He  found  that  ibey 
penelraled  manv  substances,  even  when  opaque  lo  I igbt, 
and  he  obtained  photographic  pictures  with  tliem,  laxen 
through  sheets  of  aluminum,  Lenard  published  the  li rat 
accouiii  of  his  experiments  in  Januarv.  1894,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  later  discoveries  in  October,  VSOi. 

S-  Roentgep's  Further  DiscoTcry.— Professor  Roent- 
gen followed  in  the  line  of  experiments  indicated  by  Lfr 
naKi,  and,   as  his   account   w.is  Itie  fir*i  to  aUract  public 


SKELETON    Oi'    1-ROG. 

Bttemion,  the  credit  of  ou^mal  disiuvtjj'   wus  aiven   him     ■ 
His  account  of  hla  experiments,  which  was  published  in  the  m^^ 
Jourual  of  the  Physical  and  Medical  Society  of  Wartbur^  ' 
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Germany,  in  ihc  laller  part  of  1S96,  was  admirably  concise 
and  lucid.  He  had  proved  the  remarkable  power  of  (he 
i^ys  to  produce  effects  upon  the  photographic  plate,  after 
having  passed  through  suhstances  opaque  to  lient,  thus  re 
TCaling  the  hidden  structure  of  Ibc  substance.  He  hait 
found  It  possible  to  obtain  pictures  of  various  parts  of  the 
human  body,  which  showed  the  bones  distinctly  in  thetr 
proper  form  amid  the  fainter  image  o(  the  fleshy  parts. 
These,  with  other  results,  opened  a  field  so  rich  in  possible 
results  that  they  aroused  the  most  intense  interest  through- 
Ul  the  civilired  world. 

6,  Practical  Use  in  Pathology  and  Surgery. — The  prac- 
tical use  of  the  new  discovery  to  benefit  suffering  humanity 
cannot  yet  be  accurately  stated,  but  its  importance  in  med- 
ical practice  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  While  many  of 
~'  ~  supposed  possibilities  may  be  visionary,  it  Is  safe  to  say, 

rst:  That  deformities,  injuries,  and  diseases  of  bone  ra,'i 
be  readily  and  accurately  diagnosticated  by  the  X  Rays; 
but  that  tnc  method  al  present  is  limited  in  its  use  to  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to  the  hands,  forearms^ 
and  feet. 

"Second:  That  foreign  bodies  which  are  opaque  to  me 
rays,  such  as  needles,  bullets,  and  ^lass  can  be  accurately 
located  and  their  removal  facilitated  by  this  means. 

"  Third  :  That  at  present  the  internal  organs  are  not 
accessible  to  examination  by  the  X-rays  because  of  the 
thickness  of  the  body,  and  because  some  of  the  parts  ate 
enclosed  in  more  or  less  complex  bony  cases." 

It  is  hoped  that  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  rays,  and  greater  ability  to  make  tnem  more  effec- 
tive, many  obstacles  will  be  overcome  which  will  make 
liem  much  more  widely  useful  than  at  present. 

7.  Humorous  InquirieB,— The  humorists  are  stil!  manu- 
icturing  gayety  out  of  the  X  rays,  and  most  of  the  fun 

evolved  IS  as  lijiht  and  inappreciable  as  the  mysterious  rays 
themselves.  Here,  however,  are  a  couple  of  good  ones. 
Anxious  Mother  {to  the  X-ray  doctor);—"  Oh,  doctor,  we 
lissed  one  of  our  si!  ver  spoons,  and,  as  baby  has  been  very 
rossall  day,  we  want  you  to  look  through  him  and  see  if  he 
as  it  in  him  1"—  ' 

Grandma;— "You'll  hardly  think  it  possible,  but  I  cm 
remember  the  time  when  people  couldn't  see  tbrouch  a 
lone  wall  at  all  1"  Little  Granddaughter:  — "Couldiit 
they,  really?  What  strange  stories  you  do  tell,  grandma  1" 
Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Edison  received  at  his  laboratory 
the  hollow  eye- pieces  of  a  pair  of  opera-glasses,  with  the 
request  that  be  "lit  them  with  the  X-rays"  and  return  them 
to  the  Vermont  sender.  Evidently  Ine  Green  Mountain 
individual  had  a.  desire  10  see  things. 
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OUR   GOVERNMENT. 

State  Papers— The  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

As  Adopted  brCongTBEB.    Wlicn,  in  tliocrmn^nf  butnai 


powan  o(  tUe  emtb 
opJDlODB  at  maakii 


Uio  seiiarnte  BDii  sijual 


We  hold  thege  traths  U 


«  aeir-srideut— tbst  all  id 


D,  deriviDg  tbeir  juet  powers  t 


orgHoiiincr  ita  pooera  in 


mea  itra  mora  disposed  to  rniSor,  wlill 

liifht  thsmselTaa  by  BboliabiDs  ibe  foe 

tomnd.   But  wbon  a  long  train  of  abuses 
'--■rliibly  (he  ssi '•'—    — ' '~ 


rpationBipi 

deaire  lo  roducfl  tt — 


§a< 


.._s  for  their 

if  tboSB  col.mi. ._ , . 

u  thorn  to  alter  Iholr  r<irrasrn_ 
iQ  prsBentKiag  of  Great  Britain 


10  the  patieot  Dufferanco  ol 
uiiw  Liiu  MDiKifBilv  irhioh  cMir-' — - —  •'■— 
of  goTBrnnjciit.    Thebietor; 

I'bject  the  eetAbliflbmGDt  of  ao  ab«oliitA  tfrgn 
prove  thia.  let  facia  bo  sabmitted  tu  a  candid 

1.  He  bas  refused  bis  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholq 
jome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

2.  He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  ii 
niediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  intbdw 
operalicins  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when  r^ 
suspended,  he  has  uiierly  neglected  to  attend  them. 

3.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accomm 
daiion  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  these  people  w — 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislatui 
right  inesticaable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyianls  oalf.| 
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4.  He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uiicomfonable  and   distant  from   the   rcposiloiy 

of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
Iheni  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

5.  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasio  "'  " 
tights  of  the  people. 

6.  He  has  refused,  for  a  lon^  time  after  such  dissolnj,^ 
lions,  lo  cause  others  lo  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative^ 
powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  retumeiT  to  thr 
people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  ihe  state  remaining  in  thi 
meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  with- 
out and  convulsions  within. 

7.  He  has  endeavored  lo  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states,  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  Ihe  naturali- 
lation  of  foreigners;  refusing  lo  pass  others  lo  encourage 
their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  condition  of  new 
appropriaiions  of  lands. 

8.  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  juitice,  by 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishmg  judiciary  powH~ 

9.  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  f< 
the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  paym< 
of  their  salaries. 

10.  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  tei 
hither  Fwarms  of  uFlicers,  to  harrass  our  people  and 
their  substance. 

11.  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  limes  ol  peace,  standinj 
armies,  without  the  consent  uf  our  legislatures. 

12.  He  has  affected  tu  render  ihe  military  indepent 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

13.^   He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  ua  to 

t'urisdictlon  foreign  lo  our  constitutions  and  unacknowled) 
ly  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  10  (heir  acta  of  preteni 
legislation. 

H.     For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  ai 

15.    For  protecting  them,  by  mock  trial,  from  pimi^^ 


le        ■ 


t  for 

itants  of  these  si    ._.. 
l'(.     For  cuttinp  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  o 

17.  For  imposmg  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent. 

18.  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  ^ 
trial  by  jury. 

19.  I'or  iransporting  ua  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  (or  pqj 
tended  offenses. 

20.  For  abolishing  the  free  svslem  of  English  laws  iU; 
neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  g" 
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eninient  and  enlarging;  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at 
e  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies. 

11.  For  takine  ■Lwny  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws  ana  altering  fundameolally  the  (ornis  of  our 
governments. 

22.  For  suspending  our  own  legislatures  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  afi 
cases  whatsoever. 

'£i.  He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us 
ut  of  t)is  pnitecion  and  waging  war  against  us. 

24.  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  ot  our  pec^ple. 

!5<  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  to  complete  Ibe  works  of  death,  desola- 
tion, and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cru- 
elty and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  Ihe  head  of  a  civilised  nation. 

?6.  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  cap- 
on the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to 
become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  the  it  hands. 

27.  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us, 
and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  ourTron- 
ticrs  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeate"  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  Wc  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  o( 
attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable 
jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  immigration  and  settlement  here.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity  and 
:  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred, 

disavow  thi^se  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
iir  separation,  and  bold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man> 
ind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends.  ' 

We  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
ol  America,  in  general  Congress  afscDibled,  appealing  to 
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the  Supreme  Judge  of  tbe  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  I 
intent  ions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  good  J 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  ana  declare  that  1 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right,  ought  lo  be  free 
and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  froir 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  State  of  Great   Britain  Is,  and 
ought  lobe,  totally  dissolved;  andthac,  as  free  and  independ- 
ent States,  ihey  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.    And 
for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  oonor 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI, 
a  who  visited  America  in  1499  and  after  wlioia  J 
the  continent  was  named- 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

PREAMBLE. 

r  to  form  a 
e  domestic 
n  defence,  promote  ihe 
general  Wellatc,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
~  ir  the  United  States  of  America: 


ARTltLR  I. 

Sactlon  1.   LeglBlBtlvB  Poffers.-All  l«Ru]ati>e  Powers  hecein 

,.._..  i._    ...;_.^ 3  of  the  pnilfld  StalBB,  which  ehflll 
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Beetloii  3.    Hoiue  of  SepreBentatlTeB.— The  Eonmof . 

jtii-'B  bhall  bo  comuiMiid  of  membere  choaor '  - 

Peupla  of  ths  MTonl  Staltn.  and  tfae  l^eclar 


of  Ihe  HU(s  LBKi^laLUT^, 

QnallflcaitloiiB  of  BeiireBeiita.tlTeB.— No  Pi 


i&olQfied  wil 


iixT's; 


tadTeB  Biul  direct 
H,  which  mu  be 
ipMtiTa  DDiDbgB*. 


■re  choiden  everr  tiecoDd  year  b*  Itaa 
"lectani  in  mcli  S'  -  -■--■"- 

BeiireBeiita.tlTeB.— No  Person  ghaU  b«  ■  &*p- 

liiuiuiH  1.UIJ  niimi  iKitfiavBatUiiHwi  (ollieamof  IwBDly-Ereioa™. 

■B  elerCpd.  be  an  iuhabiiAnt  <<f  tUut  SUit«  in  vbich  he  abaJl  tw 

Appoliitmeitt  of  KepreieDtatiTei 

■  in.   BODurdiog 
1  bf    BdiliDR   to  wnoje  numoeroi  ijt«  P^^* 
•PUB  iudiuuihh  luuw  uuuud  to  Venice  for  a  urm  of  years  ant),  erand- 
Intf  Indiana  not  raxed.  thme-fiftliB  of  alJ  other  pemona. 

Biunberof  BflpreMnMUT«i.— Thn  aclnal  eDQuiecation  diall  b* 
madewiUiinthmflyeanafter  Uie  SrM  mwdoKof  the  Conmen (4  the 
United  aeBle*,HDd  within  •«««  Nibwqneat  tfnn  cif  ten  yan.io  each 
mstmer  na  tfaay  ahall  by  law  direct.  The  nomtwr  ot  reprewnlatlTHB 
■hall  not  oiooed  one  tor  eien  thirty  tbunsand.  bnt  each  Statu  eholl 
bSTeatltutona  Representative,  andantileuch  sDOmemi-'n  ahaU  be 
.x^o  ih.  Hub.  nt  New  Haoip^ire  ehsll  be  eattkd  to  chooae  Uun, 
-  .  n.  _j_  ._.__  >  juj  provideacn  Plan tationa one. 
»  Jerwj  fnnr.  Pennaylyania  eight. 
ia  tea.  North  CaiolinafiTe,  Sooth 


Offlcera,  Bow  Appointed.— The  E 

cbcHMe  their  Bp«ke ■■  ■■■ *= 


ir  tlieyAaUlMM-I 


The  Beats  of  the  Seoaiora  □(  th_  _ 

the  eivfration  of  tbeneconit  year.oftfasfl 


OUai 
■enl^di 

Sl'oUii'eSM-.  . „ , 

VBond  dIw*  M  the  eipimtion  at  the  funrth  leer,  and  nt  the  third  i 

«Ty  (eooiid  yeen  and  it  Taeanciee  happeu  by  i^iHQBiicinorotberwiaB. 
darinc  the  Toeess  of  the  L«Rialatnre  of  any  State,  the  EiccntiTethinEC 
nay  mJntempotvcyeppoiDlnieDlaoiitil  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legw 
bUtan.  which  shill  then  fill  meh  veeanciee. 

Qnallflcatloni  Of  Benstorg.— No  pniwD  shall  be  a  Senator  vha 
shall  ImvB  mil  Bttalneil  to  theufw  ot  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
lifEtf-naf  the  United  Btatffl.BDil  who  ■hsll  not.  whec  elected,  bi 
tiabitaat  oflhnt  Mate  for  whieli  he  shall  be  chosen. 

President  of   ths   Bsnata.— The  Viee-Pmident  ot  tba  Dnilt 
ntnicH-hiillbePreaidsatotlhelknate.  bnt  ehoJI  hoTe  a 
11.17  liecqQAllyilliided.  ^ 

The  S«iate  ihall  ehoose  fitair  other  officers,  and  also  a  Prealdiait  3 
pni tempore,  lathe  nbeeiuie  of  the  Vice-Prrrident.  oi  when  ho  ibill^ 
exercise  I  ha  office  of  Prf^dent  of  Ihe  United  States.  1 

BeHftte,  A  OODIt  ftiT  Trial  at  ImpaachnleQtS.-  ITie  Senate  shall .  1 
have  I  ba  sole  Power  tn  t-rali  impeaehmeots.  Whsn  sittiuit  for  that  X 
Dnrpowlhei  shall  be  on  oath  <r  affirmation.  When  the  President  nt,| 
Ib-Cnitsd  Stale  is  trisd  the  Thiel  JosCioe  shall  preaide.  nnd  no  pa-    ■ 

sop  ohsll  b*  poDYioHd  iritbonl  Xbs  wtaevmuoB  ot  tno-lttiids  ol  Q 

isamtBt*  present. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 


J&dgnisat  In  Case  of  ConTlctlon.— Judgment  io  «8Ma  of  Im- 


htdgnisat  In  C 


bsD  In  tciDOial  from 


dJAqUbiificatJoD  to  boJd  ruid  eujuy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  nr  pn>£t 
Dudartbe  Uuileil  Stutea.  Hut  tho  purtx  uouTtcleil  bHoII  nevertholeu 
bo  liaUe  hod  enbjpct  to  imlictmeDt,  trijil,  jodgmeBt  and  pnnithmeiil 

Saetlon 4.  ElectlonBofSanatoTBanditepveaentatlTes.— The- 

timaK,i>laowwidmiuiaer  of  Holding  olwjtioiig  for  EenHlonand  Repre- 
■entalfTes  diall  be  prescribed  in  each  Stale  by  the  LesielatDrH  thnrpnf : 
bat  thct  CongreBB  may  at  any  timit  by  law  mbke  or  alt«r  aucb  rtgnla- 
tion*.  exEept  u  to  tbn  pJoevB  of  EhaosiDg  Sonatun. 

Meeting  oECoilBieBi.— The  CougmwabBll  BBBemble  at  leael  onos 
In  irr»Tf  seat,  and  mch  meotlng  shall  be  on  the  fint  Hondaj  In  Decom- 
ber,  mueiB  they  aUallby  lawappointa  differant  day. 

Bsotlan  5.  OTKanii&tion  of  OODgreBB.— Each  Honea  aball  be  the 

uda  majority  oleacb  shall  conatltDts  a  ttnoram  to  dnbitsinesi:  bnt  a 
BDiAUer  Dnmher  may  adjonm  from  day  today.asdmay  be  anthorized  to 
enmpel  the  Bltondtmcie  of  abseDt  msmbets  in  moli  muiuior,  and  under 
mch  pmaltiH.  aa  eaph  Honse  may  proride. 

Bole  of  FTOceedlnK.— Each  iloaee  may  dolermine  tbe  ruloe  ot  it* 
pnceedincs,  ptiniiih  iU  memben  for  diwrderly  behavior,  and  wilh  Ihu 

Journal  of  CoUgreH.— Each  HoiueahalJ  keep  ■  journal  of  ile  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publiBh  the  same,  cuoaptiDg  anch  partii 
u  may  In  their  jadgment  require  aecreey ;  and  tha  yeas  and  nays  of  tbe 
ntembere  of  eitber  Hoiue  on  any  gn»Iion  shall,  at  the  desira  ot  one-fifth 
of  Iboen  present,  be  entered  on  the  Jonraal. 

AdJOanUnonl  of  ConBreBB.— Neitlier  House,  daring  the  eeeaioB 
ot  CongiBea,  ihaU.  without  tlie  consent  of  tbe  other,  adjiiais  for  mora 
Ulan  three  dura,  nor  to  auf  other  place  than  Ihot  in  wbicb  the  two 
Qoona  shall  be  eitrioR. 

SAOtlon  6.  Pay  and  PrlvUegeB  of  UemlierB.— Tbe  Fenalon  and 
mill  HiwiilHli  mil  ehau  tecei^p  a  compenaation  for  their  BprticpH.  to  be 
aBoartainsd  by  Is*,  and  paid  oat  of  tbe  Ireaenri  of  the  United  Btalog. 
Tber  aball.  In  all  caseB  except  treBBon,  feJnny,  and  bre«cJi  ot  tbepMue, 
be  pririle^d  from  arreM  during  their  altaadnnce  at  the  seesion  of  dioir 
leepootive  Boobo*.  and  in  going  to  and  rtloming  from  the  saiDej  sod 
for  any  apeeoh  or  debate  in  either  Hoase,  they  shall  not  be  Qneeboned 
in  any  other  place. 

nnrtillty  ot  OIBceB  Frohibited.— No  Senator  t 
tball,  daring  the  time  fomhicb  he  waa  elected,  be  a^,^,.. 
ciril  office  under  the  aothority  of  the  United  Stalee,  vhu_  -. 
hoea  created, or  the  emolaioeatB  whereof  diall  haie  been  ii 
:h  time ;  and  no  person  boldinH  any  ofiiiw 
"'■'--  "ane  during  ! 


ir  RopteeentjitiTB 


itnber  of  either  B 

section  7.  JUTenne  Bllla.— All  bills  tor  tsieiog  reienae  : 
riginntein  the  Jlouseot  Repreaentahree,  bnt  tbeBeoate  may  pro 


How  BlUa  Beooms  Lav.— Every  bill  which  el. 

Hoase  of    Bepreeentatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  il 

law,  be  presented  to  the  Prei^ldPDt  ot  Ihe  United  Blntes.  If  he  anproie 
heahHilaignit,  bnt  if  not  heshall  reluro  it.  HitbhiBobjectioaB.  to  that 
Hooaein  whieh  it  aball  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objeotions 
at  largeon  their  joamalBand  proceed  to  TvenuBider  it.  If  after  sni'h 
reoonaideretinatwo-tbirdsofthBt  HoDseaball  agree  lopasalbebill.  it 
ahaU  be  seat,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  oihet  House,  by  which 
It  shall  likewiBH  be  reconiiidered.  and  if  appnived  by  two-lhirdB  ot  that 
House  it  shall  become  a  law.  Bnt  in  all  saoh  cnBei  the  totes  of  both 
Ban*aa  shall  be  determined  fayyeeeaDd  nays,  and  tbe  aaHieiiof  thepei- 
MOs  fotisa  ^)r  and  agsinn  the  bill  shsll  be  entered  on  the  jonmu  of 

Met)  Boun  rwpKtlTBlj'  11  aw  blU  abaU  not  t»  msmed  by  a«  Fnri* 


n 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 


JOHN  JAY, 
First  Chief  Justice. 


d^Ot  within  ton  iora  (BondaiB  exrapled )  aUgr  It  «hs]l  bave  twm  plw^ 
sentedtohiiD,  til?  mma  almli  1>«  a  law.  ia  like  maimpr  as  if  be  rutdrJ 
«iini«Hi  it,  imlf^?  tho  i  ^naerefis  by  their  Hdjoamment  proyent  its  nCam.  ■ 
In  which  Ofl  e  it  ahoU  not  be  n  !a«.  ■" 

ADproTal  and  Veto  Powers  of  the  President.^ 
MBolutlrin  Of  Toto  to  «h  ich  coocunonoo  of  tha  Uonnte  a 

BapresontBliTes  mv  be  aeoeaaarf  (eicoot  no  n  ciaeetioD . ^ 

mant)  BhaUbapreaaitedtA  UiaFresiii«itoriJwUnil«iStiit«.  andfao-fl 
fore  tlie  same  snail  tola  effect ;  aholl  be  Bnprofeil  br  lum.  or  belDK  dlaaf 
opprored  b;  him,  sball  be  reouMd  by  tvo-tliirda  ot  tlis  Bensls  and  thaM 
Honsa  of  KeprceentBtires.  according  to  the  mlea  and  limitatiflQa  pre*  ■ 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 


a.  Impoels  and  ci 


debta  al.^  r-  -  - 

United  eutes  i  uui,  <ui  u.>ii». 

throngboat  tb«  Uuitad  Blale*. 

Tn  borrow  nrnnflV  on  the  nm 

To  resalale  — . 

•Bin  and  willi  (he  lodino  tribes: 

Toestablinhan  nniforai  rnl«  of  natnniluatioD,  and  ant  form  lam 
OD  the  ■nb]eot  of  bsukroptoira  throaRhunt  tho  Dnitrd  Statw : 

To  win  rnonn',  Tunliile  tbi:  tbJox  thflreul,  and  ut  tottdea  aoln,  aod 
fix  ths standard  <if  wei);btsBDd  mansnrea; 

To  proride  tor  thu  iinniahiufnt  of  cooDtertelUng  ttia  enoritiEe  and 
cuirentoainoftboUnElodatBtm: 

Toenr^lbh  txielollioMuiil  poat  road*: 

To  promote  Uie  rrDgnwB  of  erienco,  audaBeful  arta,  by  Hearing  for 
Jisdled  times  to  auUion  and  iurciutuni  llie  oiuluelvp  right  to  thou  re- 
■peotiTe  writinsa  and  dlsooTeive : 

To  constitute  tribnnals  Intt-rior  lii  the  tnprenie  ooDrt ; 

To  define  and  pnoiih  pirncies  aad  feloulea  oommltled  onChebigli 
nt*.  andoffoDceB  against  tti»  Luw  of  Nalltiiui ; 

To  declare  ^ar.  irrant  ieltera  of  marqae  and  reprioal.  and  make 
rnlei  conwming  CBplaree  on  land  end  walet ; 


Tnra 


Powem  Tesud  In  CougresB.— To  i 
To  make  mJos  for  tfie  gn>uninienl  a 

r  callltiK  forth  tl 


To  pniVido  lor  organiziog.  anniDg  and  diiiciplining  Ihe  militia,  and 
for  apvemlng  such  part  of  thetn  ae  mar  be  enployad  is  the  Banicv  of 
tfieUuitr^""—  ........  ..    ,    ..  .  ._    .. 


ttm  diaeipllnc  prcMTibed  bi  Congr 

To  eieraiee  exclDslTe  ieglelb^i..! 
Rtoh  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miiu  nqnare)  i 
partl<!ii]ar  Statee  and  Urn  aocepiftoOB  of  {'onereea.  beoMnn  the  aenl 
the  Government  of  the  United  Blatee,  and  to  eierutw  iike  uatbiirl 
orer  all  plaoBS  porchaaHt  bl  the  craeent  of  tJio  Legl«latore  of  tho  Bis 
In  which  the  aaoie  shall  Dp,  for  the  erection  of  forte,  magaiini 
anenaia,  dork  tikIb  and  other  naedtnl  buildings ;  and 

To  malu  all  laws  whioh  absU  be  necDMary  end  projier  (or  carrjii 
~   '  '       the  tot«going  powers  and  all  other  puvera  vested  by  III 


suntlitntjnn  i 

ment  or  nffioer  tliareof. 

BectloB  9.  ImmlBTBi 


ool  be  eaapendcd.  i 
pobliP  eaftlj  inay  « 

Attainder. -Ni 

Direct  Taxes, 

direcled  to  he  la] 

-   -■  m 

ortud  fi 


lent  of  the  V  nited  Slstea  o: 


n  any  depart- 


;,  How  AdJnlttea.-rrhe  migmttoD  or 
ae  any  of  the  Stalen  nrwoii»Ung  sbsll 
ot  be  prohibited  by  the  rongrees  prior  to 
indred  and  eight,  bnt  a  t«i  or  duty  moy  be 
not  eiceedfngtendollarsfiir  each  peP'^n. 
illlege  of  the  writ  of  Uobeu<  Con>D»  ahall 
in  In  cseea  of  robellion  or  iDvaslon  the 

Attainder  or  ei-poat  facta  law  ebaU  be 

station  orotlier  direct  .tax  ehnll  be  laid. 


Besulittlons  ReEEaidlne.DutUB.— No  ' 


dotiaa  iB  aaolliM. 


u  by  any  regtilation  of  comtneno  or 

, .  „,  „ nlo  oTer  thnw  ol  nnntber:  noruhnll 

I.  or  ti«iu,  one  8tMe.be  oblited  to  enter,  eldar,  t>i  fuj 
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Hone;,  How  Draira.— No  idddcv  ehnll  be  drawn  bom  tliafavUk 

HIT.  bat  in  ituautqueuie  of  Bptiro[)riBtioii9  laaile  bi  Inw :  and  n  ngoJw 
flIKlami'nt  and  nccuanl  of  t'oe  r«ceii<U  Bad  eipendituns  of  all  uablio 
inonBi  nhall  ha  TmUialied  from  lime  to  Ume. 

Titles  Of  HobllltT  Prohlbiled.— No  title  of  nobilur  shall  Im 
RTBDled  by  IliB  Hailed  SuteBiuudno  person  lioldioBaiifoilicD  of  proGt 
nr  tniet  under  Ihem.  sliuU.  withnut  the  coDWDt  of  ihe  CouttresB,  aoaepl 
of  BDj  proBeot.  emolument,  ofiiDs  or  title  of  any  kind  wbateter  from 

Section  10.  Poware  or  States  DeDned.— No  Stau  shall  enter 
into  aoj  treaty.  Bllinnoe.  or  coutedoration ;  ^ruiC  letters  of  maraae 
and  reprieali  wiin  ni<ine>';  emit  bills  of  crodit:  make  BU;  thiiiK  but 
Ifotd  and  HiWar  ouin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debt^;  |iB6a  any  bul  of 
attainder,  ex  poHl  faato  law.  or  law  impairing  the  obligations  ot  ooi^ 
tracta,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

NoSlateahall.witJioDt  Ihe  consent  of  the  (.'-onerea9.Ia7any  impoeU 
ordutieeon  importaorvxporte,  eioept  what  way  be  ebeolnte);  Bece»- 
■B17  for  eieoDtinK  ita  inepeolion  laws;  nod  the  net  P"""* —  ""  "" 
daUee  sod  imposts,  laid  hy  anjr  State  01 


exports,  shall  he 


ProceadUuiB  of  BleotOTR.  ProeeedinEs 

■TesT-Theelectoraaball ■  =■•  ■'— 

tfortwojier             "     ■ 
Jib  Mmo  Stat 

voted  for.  and  ot  -aa  uuiuum  ;i.    tows  lor  vauili   wu 

■         ■■  '  IniQiimit  sealed  to  the  seat  o( 

.  directed  lo  tlie  Ptealdent  nt 

„..„ —  .„  ^^  ^...»,te  eltall  in  the  presence  of  the  T 

and  Ilooee  of  Repiweutativee.  open  all  the  oertiii  '  " 

ihill  then  baeoonled.    lie  peniDii  haTioK  thoKres 

aba]lbethBP[esiden1;,ifBnchnamb«rbeamiiJoTityof  the  whole 
barof  eleatoreappoltifd;  SDdif  the      '  "  '     ' 

a  majority,  and  have  an  equal  am 

Reprenntalj  Tee  shall  immediatelrcK , 

dentiBod  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 

list  (he  •aldHoaw  shall  in  like  manner  choose thi?  Pmiideat.    Bat 
^ODBincUiePrHiitent  the  Totea  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  reprwonL.,^ 
non  from  each  orate  hatintt  one  vote :  a  qnomm  for  (j]ia  pntpoee  shucl 
oanuitotBmeiub!<r  or  members  from  twD-Chirds  of  ihe  StaUs.  and  %M 

majority  of  all  thr>  SInleN  ohull  be  necoMary  to  a  choloe.    la  every 

^tt«  lbs  choice  utthe  PteeideBt.  the  iwrHoa  hacinK  the  gieateet  am 

•fraliwoIUiselNtonstiaUbfUieVioe-Pmidest.  Batit^ienib 


THE  CONSTITL'TION. 


ramaln  two  .ir  more  who  have^qoalrc 
tbein  by  b«lliit  tiip  Vicn-PiwIijBnt. 

Time  of  Cbooslng  Electots.- 

time  ofr'boosingthsplevlorj  ami  ■'— 
Toles,  "which  drir  Bhall  bo  theFami-iuiTjiJKrriHii  tnu  viui 
QoAllflcatloiiB  of  tha  Preiident.— No  p«wa  r 


citiien  ul  the  Dnjtsd!4liitM  a' 

ii.phall  bpeligibt     '     ' 

a  twriigibJe  to  i 


[Cei>t  a  Dal  are] 
n»ut  thoadop- 
?  of  Pn>s!d?at; 


dentirilhin  the  DDili 

Beaort  ia  0>bb  of  Dlaablllly.— In  nw  of  reraoial  of  thePmi- 
dest  from  olfice.  or  of  hta  death,  naienation,  or  inabilll j  to  discharee 
ths  ponen  and  dnlicB  of  the  aaul  office.  tboaameBliBll  deiolve  on  Ilie 
Tioe-Preoident,  and  the  rooRToaB  maj  br  la*  proiido  for  the  i 


BR  mar  br  law  pn>Tide  for  the  oaae  of 

mhilHrbolhofthoPn?*idnitaiidVioe- 

PTMident.<lech>rlQ>*liatolG»'r  ehall  thra  act  aa  President,  and  Hch 
officer  Bhall  act  accnrdinglr  until  Ibe  diaabilitl  be  remoTed  or  a  PieaU 
dont  sbol!  ha  nioctwi. 

Salary  of  UteFraaldNLt.— The  Pmldent  shall,  at  itDlcd  limn,  re- 
ceive fur  hi»  niTvicm.  a  oomiiPneBUoB,  which  ahall  neither  be  incrwiMd 
□or  diminiftLKH]  da riiui  the  period  for  whi* '  ^ 


fuUowiDs  <iatb  or  aSirmali 


in  that  period  aiijr  other  em< 
n  eiecutioa  kA  bia  at 


President  of  the  tnited  States,  and  will  to  the  bMt  of  abilltjr 
iteot.  and  defeadthe  ronstitnlion  of  the  United  StatH." 
3.    DutlBS  Of  the  President.— The  PtBgident  shall  be 


aaxs  lit  the  United  Ststea.  aod 

«f  the  Unilsd  Slates;  be  may  reqnlre  the  oDiDion,  in  wrilini 
ptiueipal  oSiceT,  in  naoh  of  the  eiecutiTe  departmenta.  opon  an*  aob- 
lect  n^atinB  to  Ibe  datin  of  their  respectiTc  offieee.  and  fie  shall  hare 

BSE 


je  dnti™  of  their  res[«ctiTe  offieee.  i 
— ^e  Tea  and  pardor"  ' «— 

tnf  impeachtn""' 


lI&T'lbke  TreftiieaT^ApiioTnt  AmbiSB&dars,  Jndg 

^3l  haTe.power.by,  and  with  the  adTice  --■» ■  -•  ■ 


aniBob- 

- hall  hare 

irut  tlie  United 


iD^OHnniiH 


Hei 

to  maxe  treaties.  iinjTi.-^--  .. 

and  he  aball  nominaie  end.  brand  with  tbe  adi 
Senate,  aball  appoint  ambaceadon.  other  public  miniktars  and  con- 
■nla.  jadxss  of  the  natirome  conit.  and  all  other  officera  of  the  Dnited 
BtalM  wbo^  appnintmentfl  are  not  herein  otherwiae  proTtdnl  for.  and 
irhidi  aholl  be  eetablished  by  low,  bnt  the  Concreee  mar  by  law  Test  the 
■ppointments  of  incli  inferior  oiBeeis  as  they  thinli  pwiiper,  in  the 
Prudent  alone,  in  th?  courts  of  law.  or  in  the  lieade  of  departments. 

Har  fill  TliCUielei.— The  President  ahall  hare  power  to  nU  np 
- 'I  TBCSEKlea  that  may  happen  darinR  the  reoesi  of  the  Senala  by  RTaat- 
'    '   nswhiohiiJialleipireat  theeiidof  theirneitMsMon. 

May  Conyene  Consreaa.— He  shall  from  time 

time  giTS  tothe  ConBrees  ioform-" '  "• 

leDammend  to  (heir  coo^ideratii 
neeeaaary  and  expedient;  he  may 
bcithHoaBBa.oreiCherDt  them,  auu  lu  um 
them  with  reapect  to  tiie  time  of  adjpnmmi 

anohtimaaBheBbnlUhmkproper.lie  ehaii  ™™..c  j.14.™-™....  i^^ 
otherpabUaministersihusliairtake  care  that  the  lam  bo  faithfnllr 
axeoated,  and  ahall  commieuon  all  the  officers  of  the  tlmt«d  Btalee. 

SecUon  4.  Bow  Officers  Hay  Be  Bemored.— TLn  Preeident, 
Tice-Prexident  and  all  civil  ofHcera  of  tne  United  States  shall  he  te- 
Doied  from  office  on  impenehment  for,   and  conrictioQ  of,  treawn. 


I  of  their 

o«o.— He  shall ~ 

it  Ibe  state  of  the  Dmoo,  and 

ch   meamm  ae  be  aiiall  jadfe 

EXtraordtoary  o 


THE  CONSTITUnOM. 

AKTICLB  in. 


Section  1.  Judicial  Pover,  How  lareated.— Hie  lodiclal  iHiwer 
of  (baUnildi]  Slates  BlmllbayeBtal  in  ODeHiitjrcaie  court  ami  io  tacb 

liBh.    TIiB]aJgB».botho(ilioEiut.roiiioaQd  inferiiir  ooartt,  shall  holilj 
their  olHoes  during  nood  hohavior,  and  f hull,  at  sIoEhI  tiinea.  i * — 


CHIEF  JUSTILF  rULLtH 


Sectloas.   To Wbat OftseBltExtonds.-ThejndialaliwirMih. 

eiten<lloaU«wefl,iiilawandeiiiittj.  Briainit  nnder  tiiiB  Constitnlio 
the  lana  of  the  L  uit«]  States,  end  treatioe  inHile,  or  which  eball  be  mad 
anJerthaicSQlhority;  toallcaBesttttactioij  nmbsssadors,  ol' 

tioo;  tocoDtrouorsfea  to  which  Uie  United  8tntP4  aball  he  a  party  1 1 
•ontronirsii«betweeDlw<i(icin»remntps;  belnfena  euieimdoiUiei 
•(uioUietBUta:  betweoa  citiiouB  o(  dillerrtit  dtale*  i  between  c;  '    " 


tHE  CONSTITITTION. 


ISS 


□fUiesama  SCste  elitirain^  lands  nudecKninlB  of  different  Slatea,  and 
botwoKD  «  auts  or  Ibe  ciuiene  Ihereof  and  toniga  Status.  cltizeDs,  or 
eabj«;t4. 

JnrlsdlctlODOfthe  SnpTeine  Court. —In  all  gbem  affection  AtD- 

Stateahall  Im  pBrty.  itae  BuprcDiB  court  shaJlLHiD  DrigiiiBl  jnriinlic- 
tloD.  in  all  tlieotiier  eaten  Wuie  mentioned  lht>  SDi>r«me  cuBrt  ahliU 
ba>D  sppflUaleinrisdictioD.  boitiastD  law  andtBCt,  Bitli  sncheloap- 
tlons,  and  Dnd»r  saob  nenlatlonaBti  HiBCongreBBBbaUmakp, 

Blll«B  KeBpeatliis  Trials.  -Tbe  trial  ot  aU  crlmH.  except  In  oBsea 

*- •■  aliBll  b«  bjjori;  Bpd  aoch  trial  shall  be  held  Inthe 

'  litted; 


illawl. 


BommittedwithiDBiiyState  the  trial  shall  bo  atauoh  place  or  pi 
the  ConpnoB  may  b/ Jav  have  dlnvtod. 

Secuq&B.    TraaaOU  DBflUsd.— Treason  aeainsC  [ho  United 


shall  <K 

aneniiea,  «ivlDK ' 
tr«iBnnniLl«  oe 


m  aid  anil 


uption  of  blood,  or  torteit 


■oBs  shall  hsTE 
Cijpt  doriiig  th 

ARTICLE  IV. 


citiieni  of  oath  State 


Bectlou  1.  BlBbtB  Of  States  and  Becotda.-FDlI  faith  and 
credit  B  ball  bo  given  in  each  SlaUi  to  tbnpabllcackn.nicordaBnd  jndl- 
cial  procoedln^B  of  every  other  State.  And  the  ('ojigr^ad  may  by  general 
lans  prenuribQ  th«  maiwer  in  which  aacb  act?,  records  and  proceedinga 
■hall  be  proved  null  the  effect  liiereaf. 

SecuonS.    FTlTlleBes  of  Cltlaena,— The  c . 

dull  be  entitled  to  all  pnviloitea  and  jmiDuaitieB  oE  citiiei 

Executive  BeqnlBlliOU«.~A  pcrsoD  char^  in  aay  State  with  tiwu 
son.  fplun;  or  other  crime  vho  ehail  Bee  from  justice  and  hmr  befonnd 
Id  another  State  ahall.  on  demand  of  theeaeciitiveBDtliority  of  the  State 
from  whiob  hs  fled,  be  delivered  Dp  to  be  removed  to  Ibe  Stale  bavins 
Jiuiadiodoa  ot  tJie  crime. 

law  Beffulatlag  Berrtce  or  Labor.— Ko  person  held  to  aet- 
rtce  or  labor  in  one  Stn  Is  under  the  laws  thereof,  escauins  into  another. 
shall,  in  oonaegoenea  of  any  law  ur  reenlaliua  tberelD,  be  diwhatunJ 
from  each  service  or  tabor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
parte  to  whom  aneh  aervica  or  labor  may  hedne. 

Becttun  3.  New  Btatea,  How  Formed  and  Admitted.— New 
Btatea  may  he  adntitteii  by  tlie  runsrees  into  thia  Cnion;  hut  do  Dew 
States  snail  he  formed  or  ereoted  vitbin  Ui«  iuriwIietioD  of  any  other 
State:  DoraiiySUt-  be  formed  by  the  jaorti'm  □tlwoormoreSintea, 
of  Slates,  withoot  tbe  consent  of  the  IsgiBlaturwi  of  theSIatee 

ed  a»  well  as  of  tbs  Conffrcss- 

Fower  otConereSB.— Tbe  CoDsrese  shall  have  Power  to  dispow  of 
ana  make  all  needful  rules  and  reicnljUioDB  n>£i>Bcitiii(  the  tcrrUary  or 
other  pTDperiy  beliiniiinii  to  the  CuitiK]  mates  ;and  nothine  iu  this  ( im- 
stitDtion  shall  be  so  conntrued  as  to  piejodice  any  claims  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  ot  ai^  pnrticnJnr  Stale.  

Section    i.   Bepnbllcan  Government    Gaaranteed.  —  The 

Dniled  Stales  shall  guarantee  to  every  Stale  in  this  Uuion  a  Hepoblii^an 

and  OD  applioatinn  of  the  Iwlslalure  or  of  the  eiecutive  (when  'As 
leclslatare  cannot  be  convened)  agaloit  domestic  Tioleace. 


THE  CONSTITUTIWH 


tWi 


kQ  the  appJici 
,  bIwU  CI  '- 


IS  rxnurrsM,  i/AtvaeteT  two-uitfdi 
ary.HhBl)  irK.hOAXimradnieiitatD 
on  of  tlie  W^BlsCamot  MroOutd 


d  {inrpoaat,asi>Bifl 


Jibe  valid  to  all  iolaotfl  ai.-  ,_.,— _^_ 

ot  thiH  Canstitm ion,  when  ntliSnt  bylhele^HlalnresoItlitee-Iod 
ot  liiB   sBveral  Biat«.  or  by  coPTcntJmui  id  UiiTe-tnnKhs  tf" 
•a  the  cue  or  the  olhpr  node  ol  ratifiratlon  may  be  propn 
the  CongTMB  proTidsd  that  no  ampniimeDl;  i  ' '  ' 

tharearoDe  tLunsand  eif^t  bnndred  and  ...... ^  „.. 

ttSeet  the  int  and  taarth  clanst^B  la  the  ninth  ■Rllon  of  tjio  fitat  Br- 
and Uint  on  Hinio,  vithont  its  cooeent.  shall  be  deprifSd  OC  lU  h; 
•nflisge  in  the  Bcnale. 

AirricLE  VI. 

Validity   of  DebtB   Becogitiied.  -All  debu   conlntated   i 

engaeieiDHate  euU^ri'd  Ujl/i  l#f*>r(*  Uw  mh'iilioD   of  lliia  l-LinatitaU , 

■htillDeaa  valid B(iainjittli»  United Slatiigiiiid^i  tlila  Cooilitntioii,  aa 
imitarUie  CoufedentloD. 

Siprime  Law  Of  tbe  Land  Denned.- Thin  CocBtitutioD,  and 
wa  of  IheXluitrrl  Statm  vhli:h  nbHll  bomadB  in  pannance  Ihereuf, 
■nd all  tmtlm  made,  or  whirhehall  bemads,  nnderthe  aDtboritr  ot 
tbe United BtatcB.  shallbe  Uie  anpCBme  lav  of  tl.a  Land;  sad  t^- 
jaditeaineTery  ))talo  shall  be  bnandthernb).  anything  in  the  " 
tutloa  of  tavB  of  any  Biale  l«  the  contrary  notwiihiitiindiiiK. 

Oatb;  of  Wboin  Re^nlTed  and  for  Vbat.— The  Seaaton  w 

B*|in«eiitatiTee  belorp  mentioned,  anil  the  membprn  of  til 

lllBlalMaisIatDrei'.andHlleiecntiTeBDd  Jndicial  officera,ba 
Cnitad  Btalea  and  of  the  eeisral  Htatne.  shall  be  bound  b; 

^verbBrKiniredadBunaJificaCion  loan^  c^eeor  public  Inut 
Duited  Htatfs. 

ABncLE  vn. 

Satiacatfan.-TI)e 


AMENDMENTS  TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I.  Sellslon.  Free  fipeech,  Bedresa  for  Orlaraiia 
ConanwB  sliall  make  n<i  law  re«iiectinn  an  eetabliBlimtot  of  relislo 
prohibitiDR  the  frpe  eii^rcitet  biTBof :  or  abridgins  the  freedom  of  ■! 

or  ot  the  iireM ;  or  thn  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  aawmb.e.  aL 
petition  the  eoiern  meat  for  a  red  rats  of  Brinvaacos. 

Article  II.   BearlnKArmB.— A  vsll-regalstedniilltJabelngiK 
( to  the  Mcority  of  n  frue  Sisla,  tlie  righl  of  tbo  peojite  to  tutfi 


.IB  thall  not  be  iDtiiniied. 

Article  nL   Soldlerr-— No 

liooBo  with  out  thi 


war.  bet  JnaaiAiiDertnbeiinvcribed  b;  Inw. 

ArUcle  rV.    Bight  of  SBareU. -The  mht  ot  the  i 
Becnninrhieir  pBTvoas.  hniinrti.pap^'n.iiDd^ffpct^a^ioat 
MSfcheaandaeizarBsahall  not  hi'Tiftlnij-d  nnrt  nn  warrsn 
but  apoQ  probable  cnus 
tienlarly  dencr"'-' —  •' — 
Ubeaeized. 

Article  V.  Capital  and  CrimlDal  ArreBt.—No  person  bI 
bald  to  aniwGT  lor  a  cs^iitsl,  or  other  iDfomoiiH  ciime,  nnldsn  on 
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in 


Und  or  i» 


etuid  jary,  eicei>t  Id  CftSea  uriFiDB  in  ,tba 

Kbiic  daneer ;  nor  sball  any  pemiD  be  mibjeat  for  the  >m> 
tvic-'pattnjeopanliotlifeor  limb:  nor  ahall  ho  bn BOm- 
peiled  in  Hny  criminal  case  tn  be  a  witnem  againat  bimsFlf,  iwr  b*  d»- 
privedof  lilBt  libflrty.  or  property,  vithoat  duo  proceGRoflair;  QOrflhall 
piiiBte  propertj'  bs  lakcn  for  pnhlic  nae,  withoatliut  compensation. 

Article  VI.  RlKht  of  Hpeedr  TitaJ.-tn  all  orimiiiBl  pnMBDOtioiu 
the  aceiu«l  eball  enjoy  the  TiflhC  tn  a  Hpeedy  and  pnblio  Mb],  br  an  Im- 
paitial  iniT  of  UieSlnlenndfliHtrict  wlieietn  lbs  oriDieahall  hate  beeb 
oammitted.  which  disniet  ahall  hara  b»mi  preTioQalj  ascertaiiiad  bf 
law.  and  to  be  infoimpd  of  Ihe  nalare  and  oann  of  Uie  aceiiBBtiaii ; 
to  be  oonfrontsd  -with  tlio  witneaa™  ajninaT  him  ;  lo  have  comnnl»o«T 
pmoms  for  obtalnimc  nitnnieea  in  bis  faror,  and  to  hara  Ihe  awnitaiieB 
of  connul  for  hia  defence. 

Article  vn.  Trlalby  JaTy.—tDaaioiat  connnoD  Ia«,«bero  the 
tbIds  in  eontroTeiHyBlinll  exceed  ta),  (lie  rishtnt  trial  by  jaryBhnll  be 
preserved,  and  no  fact  tripd  by  a  ]iiry  ahall  be  otherwise  re-eintnined  in 
any  conrtof  the  C ni ted  States,  than  according  to  tha  mieeof  Ihe  com- 
mon law. 

ARTICLE  Vni. 
il  ahall 


Enumeration  ( 

retaiiHMl  by  tbe  pe(>p 


niiDal  pnaishmeDtiiiJlielML 
ARTICLE  IS. 
Elgl'tH.-ThB  pnnmeradon  in  tka  Conatitntitm 


ARTICLE  X. 

lo  the  BtaicHVa 


Bt»teKtBhtB.— Thepowe™  nnt  df  lenated  lo  the  TTnit*d  Stal«bf 
the  ConBtitoiioD.  Bor  prohibited  by  it -"- —-■-    ->  -  "- 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Judicial  FoweT.— The  jodicial  power  of  the  Daitfld  SIMee  ahall 
not  be  conatraed  to  eitcnd  tA  any  euit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  of 
pmaecated  againetoneof  (he  United  Btiflea.  by  citiBens  of  anulher  alato, 
or  by  oitiaens  or  mbieots  of  atiy  [oieisn  nate. 

AimrLEXn. 
Elaetors  la  Fiealdeatlal  Electloni.— ThseleelDiBBhallmeetiQ 
-dinrreapeeliToStateaBad  vnie  to  ballot  fur  Preeident  and  Vice-Preai- 
dant,  oneof  «hom,  at  least ,  eh^l  not  be  an  inhHbiluit  of  the  nameStAta 
irilb  thenuelTes:  they  ■hall  name  in  their  ballot  the  person  voted  for  aa 
Pneiduit,  and  in  diftlnot  baJIole  the  petvoD  Totad  for  a*  Tice-Prari- 
dMlt.  and  they  ahall  make  diKtinotliete  of  all  pemma  Tut<d  for  aa  Pred- 
dent,  and  of  ul  perwiw  voted  tor  bh  VIee-PteBideBt.  anil  of  the  nnmber 
of  rotes  for  each,  which  liMts  they  shBll  aien  and  cartify.  and  trenaoiit 
sealed  to  the  aeat  ot  the  in>Teniaieiit  of  Ibe  United  States,  directed  to  the 
[■reaidentot  the  Senate.  The  PreaJdentof  tbeBenateahall,  in  the  pre*. 
anca  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  HepraMntativee,  open  all  theceni&cM«B 
and  the  Totas  ■  hall  then  be  eoontsd.  Hie  pannn  harinft  the  Bresteat 
number  oE  votes  for  Preeidont  shall  be  the  President,  it  mch  nombei  b* 
■  majoriti' ottbe  whole  nnmber  of  electoraappainled;  and  if  no  penoB 
baia  anch  majority,  than  from  Ihe  penKina  banng  tbe  hiaheat  nnmbfv 
not  exeeodioH  three  on  Ihe  last  Ot  thoae  yotad  for  as  Praajdent,  the 
Bnnae  ot  BeprsBentativee  ahull  cbonee  immediately  by  ballot  the  Pna. 


.    Bnt&i 


the  lepresentation  from  e 


ehooainff  tbe  Preeident  the  vt 


il  State  having  oi 


ttely  by  bi 
staaUbeta 


a  quomm  for  this 


Ifi8 
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Dt&tH»  and  a  maioiitv  ui.  uu  ujv » 
Aiid  if  tbe  HooBO  of  Kepre»>i]tat<^ 
BTsr  tbo  Tight  of  ohoioa  Bball  d  — 
of  Unrob  next  folloiriiia,  tlien 
u  in  tfaa  OBBS  ol  tho  death  • 
ideot   Ths  iierwm^hBTiag 


■ballnotcbooeeBFreeldeDt.ii 

eDDQn  Ibem,  before  tba  toanli  d^r 
....  ..ce-Preeidehl Bball BctaaPtesJduit, 

iHiM-eonBtltntionBldiBBbilitToIthB  Prei. 
-    ■  ■         •      ■     ai.  Viw^Prert- 


.„ ml.  if  enoh  nnuiber  be  a  majoi 

whole  number  of  eluctors  appointed;  end  if  no  pnnoii  haire  a : 
then  from  tbe  iwo  highest  onmbera  on  the  list,  the  Ber '  - 


the  Ti^»-F^^e«^dentl  _  , 

thirds  of  the  wbolo  Dumber  of  Senator 


the  parpoee  ahalL  coDBiii.  of  two- 

-' -■  T  niHloritj  of  the  vhoU 

_. permn  oonMilatiooBllr 

tho  offipf  of  Preeiiieot  shall  be  eligible  to  tbatofTiovi, 


ABTICLE  Kill. 


1.   Slavery  Fotbldden.— Nait 


2.  CongreaB  ehall  have  power  (c  eiiforce  tbie  article  b 
legislation. 

ARTICLE  Xiy. 

1,  Equal  PTOteetlOU.— All  peraons  bom  or  natnnilized  In  the 
Coiled HtsteB  and  aubJDct  to  the  loriiidicTioi]  Ihcreof.BieoldienBof 
tbe  United  States  and  of  the  Stale  wherein  the;  reside.  S-  Btatc  ebatl 
~    '  '  ly  law  whieb  shall  abridge  tbe  privllegu  or  Immonl- 

..    „  ,.   .  «.  .  .   ..  my  giite  (JeprivB  ft, — 


tlw  of  citizaua  of  tbe  Culled  Btatos:  n 


m  of  life,  liberty  or  E 


lawinor  denj 


,e,  uueny  or  projwrLy.  wiuiuul  uue  prunwH  Di  atv.  ov 

. ,  , in  wltbia  ita  jnnBdiction  tbeeqoal  proteotlon  of  ibeli 

3.  Appointment  of  BepreBantatlTeB.— Bepreeentalirea  ahall 
be  ■ppartiouod  amoDS  tbe  aeTeral  Slates  aocordmR  to  tbair  rospectiie 
nnnibara,  coDnting  Uie  whole  number  of  nersons  in  each  Btata,  ei- 
olndlng  Indiana  not  taxed.  Bat  when  tlie  right  to  vote  at  any  rieotioti 
tor  the  cboiBe  of  eleclora  for  Prraident  and  Vieo-Preaident  of  the 
United  States.  BepreKntalirt-a  in  Congraaa.  the  ei«nIlTo  end  jodieial 
officera  of  a  tltate,  or  the  members  of  the  Legisialnre  thereof,  is  dsaiad 
to  any  of  tho  male  members  of  eoeh  State.  beioBof  twenlj-nneir  ■- 
ot  age,  and  oitioene  of  the  United  Statee,  or  in  any  way  atvidged 
eept  for  partlDipBlion  in  robellioD  or  other  orime.  the  beets  of  reprt 
talion  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  «''  ' 
sneh  male  oitiieDB  shall  bear  ti    "  "  -'  -■-  ■- 


i-ouerHHS,  orelector  Ol  f^iemueii 
S\r»,  oiTii  or  mililery.  under  1 
rhn.  hsTing  prerionsty  taken  — 


liall  be  a 


e  Cniled  State*,  or  an  a  i 

'not"h™Un!tod'aianS,  rPib™')! 

theocemles  theriof.    BntT'onirrMBmBy.  by  a  Tote  of  ts" 
Hoa>B.reEROT0snchd)Hibilily. 

«.  PnbUe  Debt  BeapoDBlbllitf.— The  Taitdity  of  tbe  r 

debtor  tbeCnitedSMteaHiithoricMbylew,  jceluding  debts  Inc 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bonntifsfor  snrrites  in  snpprw-'-- ' 
— .•:. beliion.Bbidloot  bs  qnestinned.    But  neilbpr 
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laimtor  tho  losa  or  rmaopipatioo  of  SDyalaro;  bnt  all  ■neb  dsbta, 
bligadODfi^od  cLaiin«dlialll»  bold  iJlo^al  and  void^ 

G.    The  GuD^pgt  shnll  haie  poner  toenfotca.bj'appTOprLBtelBgli- 

ARTICLE  XV, 

1.   Blgbt  of  8affraKe.-The  i 

BUMstuyutflUhallDutbpiti'uiE-jor 

I.    Tlio  CongreH  eIibII  bnTo  poirar  to  entotCB  the  tmrMoat  ot 


Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  January  i,  1863.* 


onri^tird 

oilier  thi 


vas  isBoed  by  Cbe  President  nt  the  Uiilted  SMtes.  aontaialna  aii» 

■'    -  "  ' ■■--  'olIowiuH,  to-wit:  "TliBt  on  the  first  day  otjauai.-.. 

Lord  uDo  thousand  eight  linndred  aod  aiit^-Uine, 


■11  petams  hfid  as  darea  within  anf  Btal«,  or  (iDBignatiHi  part  ot  tb? 
stBlo,  the  people  nliereot  «hall  be  in  reballion  ajiaiiiBt  lhatlDl(iHl 
States,  BhaU  be  then,  theaeororward.  and  forever  tree :  and  the  eioao- 
tlTB  Boremmeut  of  the  Uultad  Btntes,  taclndintr  tlia  niililary  and 
QBTOl  BDthority  thereof,  will  reCMcnize  and  malntsio  the  fi^Bdomof 
«aeb  penons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  mpresa  tiiicb  porHma  or  an  j 
uf  Ibem  in  anyeflorta  they  maj  mako  for  their  HCtual  treedam;  that 
(he  exeoDUre  will,  on  the  flrst  day  of  Jannary  afurewd.  bf  pRwIama- 
tlon.  designate  the  staleB,  and  nrta  ot  theBtHtoe.it  any.  in  which  the 
people  tboreof.  reapeativsly,  shall  then  he  in  rebellion  against  the 
DultedBtateB:  and  the  fact  that  any  stala.ortlie  people  tbercot,  shall 
on  tlmt  day  be  io  itoud  faith  lapraBauted  in  the  CoDBreaa  ot 
the  tTnitad  StHtea  by  Iha  msmbers  choeen  thereto  at  electiona 
whstein  a  majwity  ot  the  qnalifled  rntfln  of  (aoh  states  bIibU 
hayaparticlpated,  shal],  In  the  nbfence  ot  nlroDireonnter-Tailiug  tas- 
tiinanr,  be  Meraed  conclusive  evidence  that  each  state,  and  the  people 
tliereotbe  not  then  in  retiellion  aauin^l  theUuiied  States." 

Mow.tbemrore.I.Abrahani  Lincoln,  PreaEdent  of  tliBlInlledSlatea.by 
the  virtaeot  the  power  in  me  veattnl  aaoomca«nde>in-chier  of  the  anny 


•The 

StBtflatov — —  „— 

shown  by  the  InriKlutioiii  mmeidenHl  as  n  whole,  of  Coi 
United  Statee.  but  by  no  act  more  coDBpicni      ' 


United  States.    Blayerywas  aboliihad  ^  the 
-^-lon.  bnt  — "-' "■- 


thirtBOBth  I —  —  — , ,- — 

amendment  wae  tlieEinnncipatiou  ProelamaClon,  wrll 
by  Fraddant  UdcoId. 


DEPASTUEMTS  OP  OUR  GOVKUmEWT. 


aotart  dia  uitbarilj  ai 
UoiwcaMan  war-m — 

flntdarof  JanDKiT 

diML  uid  •iiir-thne.  si —  .>  — ^ 
imUiclr  praelHilDBd  ror  Uh  roll  pi 
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Departments  of  Our  Government. 

I.  Three  Departments,— The  United  States  is 
extensive  niid  jiuweiful  rcpiililic  in  the  worlil.    The  senet 
government  as  well  as  the  respective  state  RovemmcntsaL 
rcpiihUrnii  anc]  representative  in  form,   Thereare  threed^ 
tinct  depart ments  in  each — Legislmive,  Executive.  Judtcii 

3.  The  LcKislRttve    Department,— The  Legislative  d 
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partRieiit  or  Congress  consists  of  two  distinct  bodies- 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Laws  are  enacted 
by  the  concurrrent  action  of  both  these  houses,  and  the 
approval  of  the  President,  by  signine  his  name  to  them, 
wtte:)  a  bill  has  passed  both  houses  oi  Congress,  and  been 
presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  if  he  does  not 
approve  it,  he  may  send  it  back  to  the  House  in  which  ii 
originated,  with  his  objections.  After  this,  if  both  Houses 
pass  the  bill,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  becomes  a  law  without 
the  signature  of  the  President  It  any  bill  is  not  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  [Sundays  excepted)  after 
being  presented  to  him,  it  becomes  a  law  without  bis  signa- 
ture, unless  Congress  has  sooner  adjourned. 

3.  The  Executive  Department. — The  Executive  Depart- 
ment consists  of  the  President  and  bis  cabinet,  appomted 
bybimwith  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  numbering  eight, 
one  being  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  following  departments 
of  the  government :  The  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  posl- 
ofHce,  justice.  Interior,  and  agrtculture. 

4.  The  Judicial  Department. — The  Judicial  Department  ' 
consists  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  mferior  courts.  The  I 
former  is  composed  of  one  chief  justice,  and  eight  associate  i 
juEtices.  It  is  the  tribunal  in  the  nation,  and  its  decisions  1 
are  intended  to  construe  the  true  intent  and  meaning  d-A 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  decide  appeals  from  ioferiorH 


How  Bills  are  Passed  and  Laws  Made  { 
In  Congress. 

I,  Tbe    Framers    of  the  Constitution. — Most   of    the 

framers  of  the  Constitution  were  elected  members  of  the  , 

first  Congress.    Their  wisdom  and  patriotism  did  not  desert  . 

them,  and  every  bill  that  became  a  law  was  the  subject  o(  1 

active  debate  by  all.     To  prevent  the  hasty  consideration  of  j 

any  measure,  rules  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre-  1 
tcntatives  and  the  Senate,  but  while  it  is  true  that  many  of 
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these  catly  rules  still  remain  in  the  nianu[il  of  each  House, 
their  force  has  been  tost  in  the  needs  and  demands  of  in- 
creased legislation.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  bill  is 
deemed  important  enough  to  arouse  general  debate,  and 
frequently  bills  are  ruehetl  through  Congress  wliich  have 
been  hastily  considered  and  are  possessed  of  little  merit. 

3.  Over  Fifteen  Thousand  Bills.-^In  the  Fifty-second 
Congress  there  were  over  fifteen  thousand  bills  introduced 
in  the  Senaleand  House.  They  were  referred,  as  thev  were 
in  the  earlier  Congresses,  to  the  proper  committees,  Fhou- 
cands  of  them  were  considered  by  these  commillees,  and 
Kpoited  bock  to  tbeit  lespective  Houses  either  favorably 
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or  unfavorably,  snd  huiuireiis  of  them  were  passe 
the  whole  number  introduced  only  a  S!iiall  pe 
became  laws. 

3.  The  Course  of  a  Bill  Through  Congress  is  ^  _ 
Icresting.  Take,  for  instance,  a  private  bill  tbat  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  Senate  (and  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  the 
Senate  will  da  as  well  as  the  House,  for  in  both  of  these 
bodies  the  system  is  practically  the  same).  A  private  bill 
is,  as  the  term  indicates,  for  the  relief  of  some  individual, 
white  a  general  or  "public"  measure  is  far-reaching  in  its 
effect.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  senator  who  introduces 

a  private  bill  Is  solicited  to  do  so  by  one  of  his  constituents 
who  wants  a  pension,  or  who  desires  the  charge  of  deser- 
tion removed  from  his  military  record,  or  who  has  a  claim 
against  the  government  of  some  kind  or  the  other.  The 
bill  may  or  may  not  be  properly  draughted,  but  whether  it 
is  or  not,  it  is  usually  introduced  by  the  senator  without 
careful  consideration. 

4.  The  First  Reading  of  the  Bill.— There  is  a  legend 
printed  on  the  bill  that  the  senator  first  asked  and  obtamed 
consent  to  introduce  the  bill;  but,  in  fact,  the  senator  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  rises  in  bis  place  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  when  the  introduction  of  bills  is  in  order,  and 
simply  reads  the  title  of  the  bill  and  askes  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  commillee.  The  title  of  the  bill  is 
then  read  by  the  reading  cleric,  and  the  reference  is  made 
in  a  perfunctory  way  by  the  I'resident  of  the  Senate.  That,^ 
is  called  the  first  reading  of  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  an  1^ 
jection  might  be  raised  to  the  first  reading  of  the  bill.bnj 
that  has  not  been  done  for  years,  if,  in  fact,  it  was  everdonC 

5.  Introducing  the  Bill  by  Request.~It  is  not  dtfficiu 
to  get  a  bill  introduced.  If  the  senator  or  reptesentatiV] 
does  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  it,  he  states  that  he  intrq 
duces  the  bill  by  request,  and  it  is  so  printed.  There  a: 
many  people,  igiiorant  of  the  course  of  Icgislatior  — ' 
believe  that  the  mere  introdui:tion  of  the  bill  insi 
passage,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  sen&iot 
and  representatives  who  give  f^lse  hope  to  their  constiM 
ents  by  dimply  introducing  the  measure,  sending  a  copy  ^ 
h  to  the  claimant,  and  then  dismissing  the  whole  mattr 
from  their  minds. 

6.  The  Life  of  b  Bill  terminates  with  the  Congress  ti 
trhlch  it  was  introduced,  and  it  is  customary  with  some  t( 
leintroduce  in  the  new  Congress  all  of  the  old  bills  whicjl 
were  not  favorably  acted  upon.  In  the  Fifty-Second  Co| 
gress  one  senator  from  a  middle  State,  probably  through  ll 
Kal  of  bis  private  secretary,  introduced  an  old  bill  fr 
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times.    In  each  case  tlie  bill  was  referred  to  tbe  same  coiii> 
mittec  and  was  exactly  for  the  same  relief. 

7.  The  Old  Bill  IS  usually  accompanied  hy  a  mass  of 
papers  tliat  have  upon  them  the  earmarks  of  precedin);  Cun- 
grcsscs.  These  papers  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  llie  files 
of  the  Senate  it  at  any  previous  time  the  measure  has  been 
reported  upon  adversely.  They  are  retained  in  evidence  of 
that  adverse  action,  but  if  a  measure  has  beeti  reported 
favorably  the  papers  may  be  withdrawn  upon  a  motion  of  a 
senator.  Old  claims  may  or  may  not  be  meritorious,  but 
they  are  itl variably  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  dis- 
like. The  multitudinous  duties  of  a  senator  leave  faim  but 
little  time  to  delve  into  musiy  papers  and  to  prepare  writ' 
ten  reports  which  will  stand  the  lest  of  the  committee,  let 
alone  the  Senate, 

8.  To  Get  a  Bill  Out  of  the  Committee.— It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  a  bill  out  of  tbe  committee,  (ot  several  reasons. 
Most  of  the  committi/es  of  the  Senate  are  composed  of  nine 
members.  These  members  are  in  turn  appointed  sub- 
committees, to  which  are  assigned  the  various  bills  which 
have  been  referred  to  thcwhole  committee.  In  the  course 
of  a  Congress  these  references  to  the  working  committees 
of  the  Senate  consist  of  from  three  to  nine  hundred  meas- 
ures, Allof  this  means  a  great  deal  of  exacting  work.  Per- 
haps  in  the  mass  of  bills  referred  to  an  individual  senator, 
as  a  sub-committee,  there  is  a  large  percentage  which  is  not 
deserving  of  a  favorable  recommendation.  These  bills  are 
usually  held  back,  out  of  consideralion  to  the  senators  who 
have  introduced  them.  If  a  report  is  urged  upon  any  one 
of  them  it  means  unfavorable  action,  and  that  is  never 
desired,  as  an  unfavorable  report  practically  kills  the  bilL 
But  outside  of  these  bills  there  are  many  meritorious  meas- 
ures which  lie  dormant  until  the  sub-committee  in  charge  19 
■tirred  up  to  make  a  report  upon  them. 

9.  When  a  Bill  Has  Passed  the  Committee,  the  one 
who  has  prepared  the  report  submits  the  bill,  amended  or 
not,  as  tne  case  may  be.  The  bill  is  reprinted  with  its 
amendments,  and  is  given  a  calendar  number.  The  report 
is  also  printed  and  given  the  same  calendar  number,  the 
calendar  being  a  record  of  each  of  the  bills  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  reported  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  favorable 
or  unfavorable  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

At  this  period  in  the  course  of  the  passage  oE  the  bill, 
the  claimant  feels  hopeful.  He  believes  his  measure  is 
nearly  a  law,  for  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  he  will  then 
have  to  get  it  only  through  the  House.  Perhaps  he  has  an- 
ticipated the  action  of  the  Senate.and  has  had^  similar  bill 
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ro.  Both  the  Senste  aod  the  House.— But  the  work  uf 
getting  the  bill  oil  both  the  Senate  and  House  calenilAis 
ha.s  been  tht;  work  of  motiibs.  The  committees  usually 
meet  but  once  a  week,  and  Iheii  remain  in  sessioa  not  ovei 
an  hour  and  a  half.  For  weeks  at  a  time  no  legislative  busi- 
ness may  be  considered  by  the  commiiiee  in  charge  ot  bis 
bill,  on  account  of  nominations  made  by  the  President, 
However,  the  private  claimant  (iiids  that  weeks  have  passed 
into  months,  the  long  session  ended,  and  the  short  one 
begun  before  he  gets  his  bill  on  the  calendar  of  each  bouse. 
There  is  not  :iiuch  lime  for  legislation  of  &  private  charac- 
ter in  the  short  session,  except  at  the  beginning.  The 
appropriation  bills  for  carrying  on  the  government  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  must  be  prepared,  and,  as  they  have  the 
right  of  way  over  all  other  legislation,  a  private  bill  must 
laxe  its  chances.  But  being  on  both  the  Senate  and  House 
calenders,  it  has  a  favorable  prospect. 

11.  When  the  Bill  Has  Passed  Either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  it  becomes  an  act  and  is  signed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  if  it  be  a  House  bill,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  if  it  be  a  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  bill  has  now  be- 
come an  act  and  is  again  reprinted,  but  slill  retains  its 
identity  as  a  Senate  measure.  The  only  changes  are  in  the 
heading,  which  reads  "  in  the  House  of  Representatives," 
and  in  affixing  the  date  of  passage  and  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

12.  iAtmj  Bills  Are  Reported.— During  the  course  of 
a  Congress  many  bills  are  reported.  The  House  calendar 
in  thelast  days  of  a.  Congress  Is  usually  a  thick,  voluminous 
dDCumenl,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  ot  impossibility  to  dis- 
pose of  all  of  (he  bills,  which  still  remain  on  the  calendar. 
It  is  customary,  ihercfore,  for  the  House  to  assign  to  the  sev- 
eral important  commilleesone  or  two  days  each  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  business  which  these  committees  deem  most 
pressing.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  bills  can  be  selected  to 
be  pushed  to  a  linal  passage.  The  claimant  must  still  be 
on  the  alert  to  secure  for  his  bill  a  place  among  those  which 
shall  be  given  this  great  favor.  If  his  bill  passes  it  goes 
back  to  the  Senate,  with  the  amendments  made  by   the 

li  Accepting  or  Rejecting  the  Amendmeots.— The 
Senate  then  has  to  concur  in  the  amendments  or  reject  them. 
If  they  are  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  is 
ready  foT  the  President's  aignature. 
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14.  The  President's  Si  mature.— When  the  act  is  laid 
before  the  President  a.  few  tiurricd  words,  needed  to  explain 
the  purport  of  the  bill,  are  spukcn.  If  they  are  not  satisfac- 
tory a  "pocket  veto"  follows,  which  means  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declined  to  approve  the  law,  and  it  therefore  dies 
with  the  Congress.  This  frequently  liappens.  But  if  the 
President  is  satisfied  he  afKxes  his  signature,  his  executive, 
private  secretary  records  the  numberof  the  bill  in  his  txxjlCJ 
and  then  tushes  out  of  the  doorway  to  appear  calmly  ia 
front  of  (he  President  of  the  Senate  and  announce  that  the 
President  has  approved  Senate  bill  of  soch  a  number.  The 
private  bill  has  become  a  law  ai^l  the  claimant  is  at  rest. 

Our  Congress  Compared  With  Euro> 
pean  Parliaments. 

1.  Delays  and  Losses. — The  uncertainties,  delays  and 
losses  attending  the  law-making  faculties  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington bring  home  sharply  and  tangibly  to  every  citizen  in 
the  land  as  to  excite  not  only  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
regard  to  our  congresAonal  methods  of  doing  business,  but, 
also,  in  regard  to  parliamentary  ways  and  methods  in  other 
countries.  The  vexed  questions  of  "quorum,"  "silver," 
"  tariff,"  have  of  lale  been  thrust  forward  so  prominently,  and 
debated  so  bungtingly  and  lengthily,  as  to  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  mind  atid  to  cause  it  to  inquire,  to  wondci^ 
how  knotty  questions  of  like  perplexing  and  weighty  char- 
acter  are  dealt  with  when  drifted  into  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  other  great  countries. 

2.  Origia  of  Legislative  Bodies. — The  parliamentary 
g«rm  is  traceable  to  remote  ages.  First  appearing  in  the 
rough  councils  of  primitive  tribes,  it  developed  by  slow  gra- 
dations until  it  fairly  blossomed  out  amidst  the  Creeks  and 
Romans,  and,  upon  their  collapse,  it  withered  and  imder- 
wenl  decay.  Parliamentarism,  or  the  exercise  of  a  nation's 
sovereignly  through  regularly  elected  bodies,  is  distinctly  a 
modern  outgrowth,  its  original  home  England,  whence  H 
spread  to  other  countries,  which  mote  or  less  successfully 
adopted  it.  The  American  Congress  is  based  essentially  on 
the  English  lines,  and  is  really  an  importation,  pruned  and 
trained  to  suit  the  requirements  of 'anew  world.  The  base 
upholds  Ihe  superstructure,  and,  fortunately,  in  this  partic- 
ular instance  was  of  a  vivifying,  enduring  kind,  and  so  the 
saperstructure  remains  capable  of  improvement,  whidl 
many  think  U  now  greatly  needed. 
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3.  Written  Const itntion. — In  consideriAg  the  English 
system,  Ihe  striking-  fact  stands  out  thai  the  most  powerfuj 
and  leading  parliamenlary  nation  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies never  possessed  a  written  constitution,  and  that  one 
merely  fixed  hy  practice  and  precedents  amply  sufficed  for 
the  enormous  share  of  prosperity  and  freeaom  it  enjoyed 
throughout  that  extended  period. 

4.  The  Difference  Between  the  English  and  the  Coatl- 
oental  Constitutions.— The  difference  between  them  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Ihefornicrgraduallygrew  into  life,  while  the  lat- 
ter were  made  to  order  at  short  notice  and  launched  without  & 

E article  of  inherent  vitality,  truly  very  readable  on  paper, 
ul  unsuited  to  long  use  and  liable  to  be  erased  at  a  stroke 
of  llie  pen,  or  rather  tlie  sword.  > 

J.  The  House  of  Commoos. — The  House  of  Commons, 
elected  by  the  people  on  an  enlarged  suffrage  plan,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  hereditary  tnembershiii,  have  been  very 
luuch  improved  as  working  machines  within  the  past  fifty 
years,  although  their  school  of  oratory  cannot  be  ranked  as 
nigh  as  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  or  even  so  late  as  of 
Peel,  Bright  and  I'almerton.  The  only  notable  orator  left 
over  from  the  old  school  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  present  octo. 
genarian,  recently  having  retired  from  public  ofiice. 

6.  The  Current  Style  in  the  Commons.— The  current 
style  is  plain,  concise  Knglish  for  the  transaction  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  day,  beyond  which  its  statesmanship  now  . 
neither  looks  nor  is  capable  of  looking.  The  body  harbors 
no  uncommon,  remarkable  talent;  the  oratory  is  fair,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  There  is  no  straining  for  effect,  no  "slump 
speaking"  for  petty  outside  coram  unities;  no  talking  to  the 
galleries,  and  there  is  a  steady  sticking  to  practical  work 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms. 

•J.  Improvement  Over  the  Prmctice  of  Con^essmen, — 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  practice  of  Con> 
ETesamen  who,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  cheap  notoriety, 
prattle  by  the  hour  to  the  galleries  and  to  the  reporters^ 
though  in  the  meantime  necessaryquestions  be  waiting  con- 
sideration. Stump  speaking,  for  the  most  p.ir*  a  mixture  of 
screaming  words  and  guffaws,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
newiy  fledged  delegates  at  Washington,  eager  to  make 
themselves  heard,  through  the  press,  to  their  local  constitu- 
ents. Nothing  of  the  kind  has  a  foothold  in  the  English 
Parliament.  The  general  public  is  too  critical  and  exacting 
to  tolerate  neglect  of  business,  which  is  always  important 
because  it  so  nearly  concerns  t)Dth  local  and  national  affairs, 
as  no  European  Parliament  is  free  to  disregard  local  mai- 
lers and  devote  itself  exclusively  to  high  national  affairs.a- 
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Congress  is  compelled  to  do  under  our  mixed  system.  For 
the  rest,  a  special  public  is  not  allowed  in  the  galleries  of 
the  London  buildmg,  as  in  the  two  Washington  Houses, 
wherein  the  gallery  audience  greatly  outnumbeis  the  mem- 
bers and  almost  overawes  them  by  the  inftuence  of  open 
applause  or  condemnation.  Here  again,  in  this  small  item 
of  gallery  restriction,  our  Republican  system  might  adopt, 
wilnout  any  silly  conceit,  a  betterment  from  the  mother 
country. 

8.  Filibustering. — Fitifaustering  is  now  impossible  in 
any  European  Parliaiuent,  and  should  be  e((Uallv  impossible 
&I  Washington,  the  minority's  pretenses  being  altogether  in- 
defensible. The  French  were  the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of 
the  cloture  rule,  and  in  this  their  notorious  chop-logic 
instinct  placed  them  on  the  right  trade  (or  once.  It  is  a  vast 
improvement,  a  logical  and  indispensable  step  in  accord- 
ance with  the  more  rapid  advances  in  every  civilized 
land;  it  simply  prevents  a  few,  most  often  cranlcy,  persons 
from  putting  obstructions  on  the  track  to  stop  the  train  of 
progress. 

9,  The  House  of  Lords. — The  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  presided  over  by   Lord  Chaiicellnr,  have   a  strictly 

Serfunctory  character,  though  in  picturesqueness  of  splen- 
id  scenery  il  holds  first  rank.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  members,  and  has  great 
power  and  many  privileges.  In  the  usual  course  of  his  pre- 
siding he  takes  the  chair  at  4  P.  M.,  when  pravecs  are  read 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  ana  the  business 
of  the  day  commences.  The  members  invariably  thin  out 
about  dinner  hour,  which  is  7,  to  return  atxjut  9  P.  M., 
when  the  night's  silting  is  entered  on  in  earnest,  to  last 
sometimes  until  daybreak,  and  always  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning. 

10.  Parliamentftry  Holidays. — The  Parliamentary  holi- 
days are  frequent  during  a  session,  all  the  more  so  as  the 
ministerial  tenure  of  office  is  not  fixed,  but  is  subject  to  the 
uncertainties  of  voting.  The  best  debating  nights  are  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  and  on  Wednesday  the  House  sits 
only  from  noon  to  C  p.  m.;  of  course  there  is  no  sitting  on 
Sunday,  which,  however,  on  the  continent  is  an  important 
day  for  official  work,  elections  being  held  on  that  day  when 
Uiey  become  necessary.  Unless  forty  members  are  present 
at  a  sitting,  it  is  agreed  that  "there  is  no  House,"  to  use  z. 
Parliameniary  phrase;  that  is,  not  a  sullicieiit  quorum  to 
transact  the  public  business. 

11,  Queer  Privileges, — All  members  sit  on  benches, 
and  have  no  desks  as  congressmen  have.    The  atti'udi 
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the  members,  when  not  speaking,  are  limited  by  noconven* 
tionalitica,  aod  the  greatest  freedom  is  allowed,  including 
the  practice  of  smoking  and  drinking  at  will,  wearing  bats, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  subdued  playfulness  and 
chaffing  in  the  English  style. 

la.  Ministers-— Ministers,  though  appointed  by  the 
Queen,  have  also  to  be  members,  and,  after  appointment, 
are  invariably  re-elected  by  their  constituencies.  The 
benches  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair  are  the  recog* 
nized  seats  of  the  government  partv,  the  heads  of  whicn, 
the  ministers,  occupy  the  lirst  bencn.  The  benches  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker's  chair  are  filled  by  the  members  form- 
ing the  "opposition,"  the  leaders  of  which  also  take  their 
seats  on  the  first  bench  directly  confronting  the  ministerial 
bench.  The  ministers,  being  responsible  both  for  the  mak- 
ing and  execution  of  the  laws,  occupy  the  front  rank,  the 
main  position  in  the  House  of  Conimous,of  which  the  prime 
minister  is  the  recognized  leader,  though  the  opposition  has 
its  own  special  leader, 

13.  Voting. — The  process  of  voting  is  done,  not  by  a 
toll  call,  but  by  the  members  passing  into  their  respective 
"division  lobby,"  in  order  to  be  counted;  the  count  is  what 
tells.  The  ayes,  or  those  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  retire 
into  the  lobby  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the 
noes,  or  those  voting  with  the  opposition,  retire  mto  the 
lobby  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 

14.  The  Queen  Opens  Parliament.— When  the  Queen 
opens  Parliament,  and  she  also  prorogues  or  dissolves  it 
wlien  the  premier  authorizes,  she  enters  the  building  through 
the  "  Victoria  Tower,"  and  proceeds  to  her  "  robing  room," 
which  is  a  spacious  apartment  elegantly  lilted  up.  and  only 
issues  from  it  to  march  in  solemn  procession— black  too, 
crown,  and  other  regal  paraphernalia — through  the  Victoria 
gallery,  110  feet  in  length,  to  the  House  01  Lords.  She 
makes  this  marcb  on  foot,  as  it  would  be  against  English 
etiquette  for  herto  be  carried  in  a  "  sedia  gestatoria  "  (porta- 
ble chair),  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  in  St.  Peter's.  English 
etiquette  is  extiemdy  exacting,sa  much  so  that  Her  Majesty 
:.  — -iff  more  than  ever  addicted  to  shirking  it.     On  arriving 
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n  dress  suits,  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  attendance 
are  attired  in  splendid  costumes,  and  the  scene  itself  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  such  a  rich  display,  the  House  of  Lords 
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16.  The  Freucli  Aasembljr.— The  present  Asserabljr. 
cODSistincr  ot  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Jules  Favre  and  Gambetta  at  Pans,  in  September, 
1870.  As  it  is  a  very  numerous  body,  representing  the  most 
mercurial  of  nations,  itsdebatesareremarlcably  stormy,  and 
the  scenes  enacted  during  debating  battles  are  simply  in- 
describable, eclipsing  anything  ever  seen  or  heard  in  the 
other  more  orderly  capitals.  The  orators  speak  from  a 
special  tribune,  and  when  Ihey  get  off  any  brilliaat  effort 
they  are  duly  congralulatcil  by  their  colleagues  ot  their  own 
set,  for  the  political  factions  and  hues  are  numerous,  anil 
every  prominent  politician  has  his  owit  clique,  or  coterie,  in 
addition.  Wit,  ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  the  favorite  weap- 
ons, Tnore  relied  on  than  good  judgment  and  sound  Aiaa- 
ments,  because  they  can  Be  cjuickly  made  to  tell  in  the 
debating,  which  is  mvariably  in  a  desullory,  running  and 
leaping  fashion,  impossible  of  accurate  following  by  the 
reporters. 

17.  The  Members. ^The  members  sit  on  benches,  and 
both  the  Senate  and  Chamoer  are  directed,  from  elevated 
"tribunes,"  by  "Presidents."  A  prominent  feature  is  the 
abundance  of^  official  ushers  and  attendants,  dressed  up  in 
gorgeous  liveries,  with  chains  of  honor  on  their  coat  lapels, 
who  (lit  frequently  about  the  door,  the  corridors  and  rooms, 
in  obedience  10  the  fickle  demands  made  upon  them. 

18.  Italian  Parliament. —When  the  Italian  kingdom 
was  recently  formed  it  simply  continued  the  constitution 
and  parliament  which  little  Piedmont  had  adopted  during 
the  revolulionary  period.  On  taking  possession  of  Rome  it 
was  found  to  be  without  a  Parliament  building,  as  the  popes 
had  never  had  any  use  for  this  species  of  machinery,  ana  so 
the  construction  of  one  was  at  once  ordered,  A  site  was 
picked  out,  where  the  papal  prisons  stood,  at  Monte  Citorio, 
and  they  were  pulled  down,  to  the  great  glee  of  many  revo- 
lutionists who  had  been  confined  in  their  dungeons,  and  a 
hasty  building  was  put  up  for  the  accommodailDn  of  the 
members  who  migrated  from  the  old  capita).  Florence,  to 
the  new  one.  Since  that  day  the  Italian  Parliament  has 
held  tin  interrupted  sessions  in  the  "  Monte  Citorio  Palace." 
The  members  are  generally  more  orderly  and  restrained  in 
debate  than  the  French  deputies,  but  they  can  be,  on  some 
occasions,  more  noisy  and  furious,  even  unto  blows  and  the 
drawing  of  weapons.  The  debates  are  rarely  of  interest, 
the  proceedings  being  unenlivened  by  the  least  wit  or 
repartee, now  tnat  the  more  prominent  statesmen  who  built 
up  the  kingdom  have  either  died  or  withdrawn  from  active 
politics. 
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19.    The  German  Reichstag. — The  Imperial  Honseot 

Parliament,  known  as  the  "Reicostag,"  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  "war  office,"  in  Leipsic  street,  which  fairly  throws  it 
into  the  coolest  of  shades  and  remotest  oE  backgrouixii 
combined;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  where  the  Imperial 
German  Parliament  is  al,  Iiterall)[  as  well  aa  metaphorically, 
for  it  is  a  small  concern  dimly  visible,  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly,  in  the  concrete,  and  history  has  yet  to  record  what 
public  use  it  has  served,  what  practical  result  given,  even 
to  the  Kaiser  or  his  family.  Bismarcic  started  uie  Reichs- 
tag on  the  well-worn  road  of  reeislering  the  imperial  will  in 
the  shape  of  voted  laws,  ana  the  late  chancellor,  Count 
von  Caprivi,  has  kept  the  gentlemen  voters  well  up  to 
their  set  tasks.  All  the  parties,  including  the  Socialists, are 
represented  in  it,  but  this  isof  noavaillo  theroiffreedebate 
is  useless,  even  when  tolerated  by  the  arbitrary  ministers, 
who  either  get  the  certain  number  of  voles  their  measures 
reauire  or  order  a  new  Parliament,  brand  new  from  the 
polls  superintended  by  the  police  and  the  military. 

The  Great  Changes  in  Congress  from 

the  First  Extra  Session  Called  by 

President  Adams  and  the  Last 

Extra  Session  Called  by 

President  Cleveland. 

1.  Increase  in  Representation.— Each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  iheotetically  the  mouthpiece 
t>f  just  173,&()1  persons— a  decided  increase  over  Ihe  30,000 
that  a  representative  stood  (or  in  the  first  Congress.  The 
smaller  number  was  provided  for  by  the  first  &)nstituti 
Ihe  larfrer  is  based  on  the  last  census. 

2.  First  Extra  Session,— Every  member  of  the  presetit 
Congress  may  reasonably  be  presumed  lo  have  read  the 

Eroclamation  calhng  the  extra  session  within  twenty-four 
ours  after  it  was  issued,  although  scattered  over  a  terri-    | 
tory  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe.    When  the  tirst  extra 
session   of   Congress    ever  held   was   called  by  President 

iohn  Adams  in  March,  1797,  many  a  member  dtd  not  even 
earn  the  fact  for  six  weeks.  Small  as  the  country  ' 
then  was  —  some  sixteen  states  mostly  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  —  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Congress 
to  assemble  in  the  single  month  allowed  by  President 
Cleveland  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  come  together.  Indeed,  one  gentleman  who 
bad  raced  across  the   country  on  horseback   to   attend 
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the  special  session  of  1797  did  not  reach  Philadelphia-- 
then  the  nation's  capital  —  until  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed. In  ihat  year  the  Senate  and  House  assembled  in  a 
little  brick  building  with  a  few  rooms  in  it.  The  Whiw 
House  was  just  a  block  away  and  likewise  of  brick  and  very 
modest.  The  reason  for  the  special  session  was  that  wai 
with  France  was  imminent.  It  never  came,  no  thanks  to 
the  fifth  Confess.  The  government  at  that  lime  paid  nt 
salary  lo  the  President's  private  secretary  nor  to  the  execu- 
tive clerks,  pages,  or  other  more  or  less  useful  function- 
aries. When  Congress  opened,  President  Adams  appeared 
before  the  Senate  and  House  and  made  a  speech  to  the  mem- 
bers. When  he  had  finished  everybody  stood  up  respect- 
fully as  he  passed  out. 

3.  Last  Extra  Session. — No  such  scene  was  witnessed 
on  August  ~,  lMy3.  President  Cleveland  did  not  enter  the 
halls  of  Congress.  The  cabinet  in  1797  contained  five  mem- 
bers :  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  Slate;  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  McHenry,  Secretary 
of  War;  Joseph  Habersham,  Postmaster-General, and  Charles 
Lee,  Attorney -General.  There  was  no  Secretary  of  ihe  In- 
terior, no  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  no  Secrclaty  of  Agri- 
cullure.  In  fact  ihe  Postmaster-Genera!  was  not  a  memtet 
of  the  cabinet  in  1797,  and  the  presidential  advisers  were 
therefore  but  four  in  number  when  Congress  first  met  in 
special  session.  The  states  were  sixteen  all  told  —  the 
Ibirtccn  ongiual  golgoies  and   Vennonl,    Kentucky   and 
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Tennessee.  The  Senate  numbered  ihirty'lwo  members  in* 
slead  of  eighiy-eighl.  There  were  no  territories.  The  city 
of  Washington  did  not  exist.  The  White  House  of  1797  haa 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  site  in  Phita< 
delpnia  is  unmarked  by  anything  but  a  hideous  brick  strac- 
ture  that  is  leased  for  a  shirt  factory  and  a  pholoeraph  gal- 
lery. The  old  Independence  hall  slill  slands,  but  so 
changed  in  many  respects  that  the  members  of  the  fifth 
Congress  would  not  recognize  it  could  they  see  the  sttii& 
luie. 

The  Congress  summoned  by  President  Cleveland  in 
special  session,  contained  444  members, .not  countinft  the 
four  territorial  delegates. 

t.  The  Fifty-fourth  Congress.— The  present  fDecembei 
1895-97)  IS  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  Us  membership  has 
been  increased  by  the  admission  of  Utah  as  the  forty-lifth 
stat&  The  Senate  consisting  of  ninety  members,  is  divided 
among  the  parties  thus;  Republicans  i;>.  Democrats  89, 
Populists  6.  The  House  consists  of  357  members:  Repub- 
licans  245,  Democrats  105,  Populists  and  Silver  Party  1. 


_.  The  Disadvantages  of  Hstihk  a  New  CongreaB.— 
The  members  of  Congress  are  elected  in  Noverabet,  but  it 
is  generally  a.  year  from  the  following  December  before 
ihey  beaehl  the  country  with  their  law-making  powers. 
Usually  thirteea  months  intervene  before  tbenew Congress 
is  called  iota  power  lo  act  fnr  the  people.  In  1892  the  new 
Congress  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic  but  the  Keput>< 
lican  Congress  continued  to  coutrol  till  April  4,  until  their 
actions  and  theories  had  been  repudiated  by  the  people. 
In  18!(4  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress  were 
overthrown  and  a  surprising  Kepublicaa  majoniy  elected, 
yet  the  Dcmocrais  after  being  ovnthrown  and  repudiated. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Voting,  The  Ballot,  and  Ballot  Re- 
form, The  History  of  Voting. 

1,  Origin.— Where  did  the  ballot  come  from?  Lilia 
Topsy,  and  most  other  institutions,  it  "  growed."  And  in  ia 
erowth  it  has  taken  such  varied  forms  that  it  will  make  an 
interesting  study.  Of  course,  in  the  good,  old  times,  when 
k11  civilized  countries  were  governed  Ey  kings,  there  was  no 
use  for  3  ballot.  A  primitive,  seU-governine  tribe,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  were  satisfied  with  viva-voce  voting. 
The  Jews,  before  they  had  kings,  might  be  called  a  selt- 
goveming  people.  Strictly,  however,  their  theory  of  govern- 
ment put  everything  into  the  bands  of  God,  and  in  technical 
tenns  was  a  theocracy.  If  a  public  oflicer  must  be  chosen, 
he  was  named  by  God's  representative,  the  priest  or 
prophet,  or  else  lots  were  cast,  and  it  was  expected  that  God 
would  send  the  right  lot  to  the  right  man.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  such  casimg  of  lots  gave  the  hrst  hints  of  a  secret 
ballot. 

2.  The  Greek  Ballot,— The  ancient  Greeks  used  the 
ballot  in  enacting  laws  and  incourts,  where  there  was  a  largo 
Dumber  of  judges.  The  ballot  there  was  originally  a  pebbly 
whole  for  a  yes  vote,  or  pierced  with  a  hole  for  a  do.  Some- 
times thero  was  only  one  stone,  which  was  dropped  into  a 
ves  or  DO  boK.  Later  the  pebble  was  changed  for  a  little 
Dronze  wheel.  A  few  of  these  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  words,  "OtScial  ballot, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  number  of  the  judicial  district. 

In  electing  officers  the  Greeks  voted  by  show  of  hands. 
Often  officers  were  appointed  by  lot.  White  and  black 
beans  were  used  for  lots,  and  those  who  were  understood 
to  be  hungry  for  office  received  the  suggestive  Dame  of  bean- 
eaters.  The  idea  here  was  that  every  citizen  was  good  i 
dough  to  bold  office,  and  this  was  the  must  impartial  wu   , 
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of  dividing  ihe  spoils.  They  never  used  n  secret  balloi  to 
vole  (or  candidates  in  the  modern  fashion,  but  only  to  vote 
against  ihem. 

3.  Ostracism. — If  party  spirit  was  running  high,  and  the 
power  of  a  boss  was  growing  dangerous,  a  vote  oT  exile  was 
ordered.    Each  citi;Eeu  wrote  a  name  on  an  oyster  shell  or  a 

Eiece  of  broken  crockery,  and  put  this  vote  secretly  inlo  the 
ox.  Any  boss  against  whom  there  was  a  sufficient  majority 
must  leave  the  country  for  ten  years. 

This  peculiar  institution,  called  ostracism,  is  really  the 
neatest  approach  the  Greeks  made  to  a  modern  ballot  sys- 
tem. Ostracism  went  out  of  use  because  on  a  certain  im- 
portant occasion  the  tbuoderbolt  failed  lo  hit  either  of  the 
prominent  leaders,  but   struck  a  comparatively  obscure 

The  details  are  not  quite  clear.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  great  bosses  made  a  deal  by  whico  they 
were  to  let  each  other  alone,  and  give  all  the  votes  to  a 
troublesome  third  party  tnati.  This  result  was  so  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people  that  ostracism  was  given  up. 

4.  Roman  Ballot.— The  ballot  wasintroducea  into  Rome 
in  the  second  century  B.  C.  This  was  the  real  Australian 
ballot.  The  voter  received  a  sort  of  wooden  slate  covered 
with  wax  on  which  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  were 
scratched.  He  made  holes  in  the  wax  opposite  those  of  bis 
choice  and  dropped  his  tablet  in  the  box. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic,  popular  gov- 
eniment  took  a  long  sleep,  and  there'was  little  use  for  a 
ballot  till  quite  modem  times.  Still,  some  of  the  most 
curiously  elaborate  ballot  systems  known  were  developed 
in  the  small  governing  bodies  of  the  middle  ages. 

5.  Election  of  a  Pope. — One  of  these  is  the  form  for 
electing  a  pope,  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time.  All 
Ihe  cardinals  are  locked  up  together  in  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
ibe  Vatican,  and  forbidden  to  have  any  communication  with 
the  outside  world  till  tbey  have  made  a  choice.  Food  is 
passed  in  to  them,  but  if  the  pope  is  not  elected  within  a 
tew  days,  tbey  are  put  on  prison  rations  by  way  of  quicken- 
ing their  work. 

A  ballot  is  taken  every  morning,  followed  by  another,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  changing  votes.  Each  cardinal  re- 
ceives a  printed  blank.  He  first  signs  it,  then  folds  it  over 
BO  as  to  conceal  the  signature,  and  seals  it.  On  the  uncov- 
ered part  of  the  paper  he  writes  the  name  of  his  candidate. 
If  there  is  not  a  two-thirds  majority  the  ballots  are  burned, 
and  the  smoke  tells  the  waiting  crowd  outside  tlut  there  it 
00  elect  ion. 
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The  same  process  Is  repeated  every  evening.  When 
any  candidate  gels  the  necessary  two-llilrds,  the  sealed  sig- 
natures are  opened,  to  make  sure  that  no  unauthorized 
person  has  voted.    Then  the  election  is  publicly  announced. 

6.  Election  in  Venice. — This  carefulness,  however,  is 
nothing  to  that  which  was  used  in  electing  a  doge  of  Venice. 
The  Venetian  legislators,  despairing  of  getting  an  election 
which  would  not  be  controlled  by  politicians'  intrigues, 
called  in  the  lot  as  their  helper. 

When  a  doge  was  to  be  elected,  the  great  council,  of 
between  four  and  five  huudred  members,  was  called  to- 
gether. Those  below  thirty  years  of  age  were  shut  out  and 
the  names  of  the  rest  were  written  on  slips  of  paper.  A 
small  boy  was  then  picked  up  on  the  street  and  brought  in 
Id  draw  out  thirty  names. 

Out  of  these  tnirty,  nine  were  chosen  to  go  on  with  the 
election.  They  were  to  choose  forty  others.  Font  of  them 
nominated  five  each,  five  of  them  four  each ;  and  each  of  the 
forty  must  be  confirmed  by  a  two-thirds  of  the  nine.  Out 
of  these  forty  names  twelve  were  taken  by  lot. 

The  twelve  in  the  same  way  chose  a  newboard  of  twenty- 
five,  the  chairman  nominating  three  and  each  of  the  others 
two,  a  three-fourths  vote  being  necessary  to  elect.  ImIs 
were  again  drawn  for  nine  o(  the  twenty-five.  These  nine 
in  the  same  way  chose  forty-live  others,  of  wham  tte  lot 
picked  out  eleven. 

These  eleven,  still  in  thesame  form,  nominated  forty-one 
10  elect  the  doge.  Each  of  these  must  be  confirmed  by  a  , 
majority  of  the  great  council.  Then  the  forty-one  were 
/ocked  up  together,  lo  go  on  with  their  election.  While 
they  were  locked  up  each  of  them  was  furnished  with  what- 
ever he  asked  for,  regardless  of  expense.  But  the  same 
must  be  given  to  each  of  the  forty-one. 

For  instance,  there  was  once  an  elector  who  wished  to 
read  in  ^sop's  Fables.  He  got  his  book,  hut  not  till  all 
Venice  had  been  ransacked  to  find  the  necessary  forty-one 
copies.  At  another  time  one  of  them  ordered  a  rosary. 
Forty-one  rosaries  made  their  appearance  in  due  form. 

"rtiis  treatment  was  expected  to  make  the  electors  so 
unanimous  that  at  least  twenty-five  of  them  would  agree  on 
a  doge.  When  this  look  place  the  rigmarole  was  over.  An 
evenmg  newspaper,  trying  lo  follow  the  returns  in  Venice  at  | 
that  lime,  would  have  painful  times. 
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7  The  Modem  Ballot.— Coming  back  to  the  ballot  ai 
used  by  common  mnttals,  and  coming  down  to  this  century, 
the  Hoiigartan  ballot  of  thirty  years  ago  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  voler  bad  given  to  him  a  slick  from  four 
to  six  feet  lung.  With  ihisbe  went  alone  into  a  room  where 
the  ballot  boxes  were  placed,  each  bearing  the  name  and 
color  of  a  candidate.  In  one  of  these  he  must  place  his 
Stick.  The  object  in  having  such  a  large  ballot  was  lo  make 
sure  that  there  were  not  two  or  three  extra  ones  concealed 
in  the  cilizens'  pockets.  But  this  has  now  been  replaced  by 
prosaic  paper. 

8.  Present  Ballot  of  European  Nations.— In  Greece  at 
the  present  day  the  ballot  is  a  liltle  lead  ball.  There  is  a 
box  for  each  candidate,  divided  into  two  compartments. 
A  cl«rk  goes  from  box  to  box  with  the  voter,  carrying  a 
bowl  fall  of  these  balls.  At  each  box  the  voter  takes  one, 
puts  his  hand  into  a  funnel,  out  of  sight,  and  drops  bis  ball 
into  the  yes  or  no  compartment,  making  a  vote  for  or 
against  the  candidate.  If  he  wishes  to  vote  for  more  than 
one  party  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him. 

In  It;ily,  each  voter,  on  registering,  gets  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  polling  house.  Here  a  stamped  blue  paper, 
with  a  copy  of  the  law  printed  on  the  back,  is  handed  to 
him.     On  this  paper  he  must  write  his  vote. 

The  French  t^llot  system  is  much  like  the  AmericBD 
system  five  years  ago.    England  uses  the  Australian  ballot 

9.  The  Right  of  Voting  in  the  United  SUtes.— The  right 
to  vote  comes  from  the  state,  and  is  a  state  gift.  Natuial- 
ization  is  a  Federal  right  and  1s  a  ^ift  of  the  Union,  not  of 
«iy  one  slate.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  Union  aliens  (who 
have  declared  intentions)  vote  and  have  the  right  to  vote 
equally  with  naturalized  or  native-born  citizens.  In  the 
other  naif  only  actual  citizens  may  vote.  [See  Table  of 
Qualiti cations  for  Voting  in  each  State  on  another  page.) 
The  Federal  naturalization  laws  apply  to  the  whole  Union 
alike,  and  provide  that  no  alien  may  be  naturalised  until 
iftcr  five  years'  residence.  Even  after  five  years'  resi- 
dence and  due  naturalization  he  is  not  entitled  10  vote  unless 
the  laws  of  the  state  confer  the  privilege  upon  him,  and  he 
may  vote  in  several  states  six  months  after  landing,  if  he 
has  declared  his  intention,  under  United  States  law,  to  be- 
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The  Australian  Ballot.               ^| 

In  the  consideration  of  suffrage  and  the  ballot  our  atten-   ^^^| 
tion  is  drawn  most  naturally  to  the  act  of  voting  by  means    ^^^1 
of  the  ballot.    And  we  will  endeavor  to  consider  it  from  the      ^^H 
piaclicat  latber  than  from  the  historical  point  of  view.                         ; 

Originally,  as  is  well  known, the  ballot  was  a  ball. a  shell 
or  other  symbol  by  which  the  voter  indicated  whether  be 
was  in  favor  of  or  against  a  particular  proposition.     That 
old  style  of  voting  is  still  popular  and  serviceable  in  clubs 
and  societies  for  speedy  action  on  simple  questions.     After 
the  invention  of  printing  came  the  pnnted  paper  ballot  in 
various  forma,  until  what  is  probably  the  most  perfect  form 
of  ballot  yel  devised  has  made  its  appearance— the  blanket 
ballot  of  ih:  Australian  aysteta    Tnere  the  names  of  all 
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the  candidates  for  a  given  office  are  arraneed  alphabetically 
on  a  single  ballot  and  the  voter  is  allowed  to  mark  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes.    By  the  use  of  the  Aus- 
tralian system  of  voting  the  danger  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion   in  elections    has   been   overcome   to  a  considerablf 
extent.     The   secrecy  enforced  in  voting  is  the  point  of 
safety.    By  that  simple  device  the  would-be  purchaser  of  a 
vote  IS  deprived  of  a  means  of  absolute  certainty  that  the 
vender  of  a  vote  voted  according  to  contract.    But,  not- 
withstanditig  the  secrecy  incident  to  voting,  prariical  poH< 
liclans  assert  that  many  votes  are  still  bought     Probabl] 
theinstronienls  now  most  conducive  to  the  purchase  ant 
sale  of  votes  arc  the  separate  parly  ballots  and  the  paster 
bolIoL    But  as  these  are  already  in  much  disfavor,  il  is  to 
b«  ■wpad  duu  they  will  soon  disappeac 
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Requirements  Regarding  the  Res^> 
tration  of  Voters. 
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regisi 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Caiineclicut,  Florida,  IcTaho, 
Illinois,  LouisiaDa,  Marylaud,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Monlaoa,  Mississippi.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

In  Georj^ia  registration  is  required  in  some  counties  by 
local  law. 

In  Kentucky  registration  Is  required  in  cities,  in  Kansas 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
in  cities  of  and  over  2,5W  inhabitants,  in  North  Dakota  in 
cities  of  over  Il.ODO  inhabitants,  in  Ohio  In  cities  of  not  less 
than  9,000  inhabitants,  in  Maine  in  all  cities  and  in  towns 
having  500  or  more  voters,  in  South  Dakota  in  cities  and 
towns  naving  over  1,000  voters  and  in  counties  where  regis- 
tralioD  has  been  adopted  by  popular  vote,  and  in  Tennessee 
in  all  counties  having  50,0iX)  inhabitants  and  over. 

In  Missouri  it  is  requited  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitant^ 
and  in  Wisconsin  in  cities  having  3,000  inhabitantsacd  over 
In  New  York  it  is  required  in  all  cities  and  in  all  incorpo. 
rated  villages  of  over  7,000  inhabitants.  In  Rhode  I&'.and 
non-taxpayers  arerequitedto  register  yearly  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  In  Texas  cities  of  10,000  or  over  may  require  regis- 
tration. 

The  registration  of  voters  is  not  required  in  the  state  of 
Oregon.  It  is  prohibited  in  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia 
by  const ilulional  provision. 
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Educational  or  Property  Qualification 
for  Voting. 

I.  Qualifications. — In  some  countries  the  electoral 
franchise,  as  the  right  to  vote  is  called,  is  slill  further 
limited  lo  persons  who  can  read  and  write,  or  to  persons 
possessing  a  specified  amount  of  property,  or  paying  a  cer- 
tain annual  rent  tor  the  premises  they  occupy.  Property 
qualifications  originally  existed  in  a  number  of  oui  sti.tes, 
out  they  have  generally  been  abolished. 

z.  Educational  Qualifications . — An  educational  quali- 
fication is  proposed  in  some  stales,  and  will  probably 
be  adopted  in  many  within  the  neni  few  years.  Where 
public  or  free  scbools  are  made  accessible  to  the  whole 
population  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  requiring  thai 
only  those  shall  vote  who  can  both  read  and  write. 

3.  Minors. — Minors,  or  persons  under  age,  and  paupers 
are  not  allowed  to  vole  because  they  are  dependent;  and  it 
is  presumable  that  they  would  vote  under  coercion,  and  not 
according  to  iheir  independent  judgment.  Moreover,  a 
person  incapable  of  managing  bis  private  business  ought 
not  lo  have  a  voice  or  iiiHuence  in  pubUc  affairs.  It  is 
probable  thai  women  are  denied  the  vote  for  the  same 
reason— because  the  greater  part  of  Ihem  are  in  a  depend- 
ent condition;  and  the  law  takee  no  note  of  exceptions, 

4.  General  Manhood  Suffrage.— General  manhood 
suffrage,  which  prevails  in  the  United  Stales,  is  required  by 
justice,  and  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  peace  In  a 
community  or  nation.  By  his  vote  each  man  has  his  in- 
fluence upon  those aSairs  which  are  common  lo  all  ciliiens; 

if  he  IS  outvoted,  he  is  Still  satisfied,  because  it  was  his  hope    ' 
to  outvote  his  opponents,  and  it  is  bis  hope  10  tiave  tbe 
majority  with  him  at  another  time. 

5.  Property  Qualifications. — It  is  sometimes  urred  that 
only  those  who  possess  property  ought  to  be  allowed  lo  vote 
taxes  and  appropriations  for  public  purposes.  This  propo-  ' 
sition  has  an  appearance  of  justice  ;  nut,  besides  being  gen- 
erally impracticable,  it  rests  upon  a  wrong  view  of  society. 
It  supposes  a  degree  of  meanness  and  Dad  spirit  in  the 
poor  and  of  intelligence  and  liberality  m  the  wealthy,  which 
we  do  not  find  in  actual  life  ;  and  it  would  facilitate  a  divi- 
sion of  men  into  classes,  the  poor  arrayed  against  the  rich, 
which,  if  it  existed,  would  make  free  government  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible. 

6.  Vote  Money  Out  of  the  Pockets  of  the  Rich.— U 
geaetal  manhood  suffrage  anywhere  leads  the  poor  to  *■ 
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money  out  of  the  pickets  of  the  rich  waslefully  or  for  need- 
less or  corrupt  puiposes,  the  reason  is  that  the  rich  have 
abdicated  their  proper  place  and  influence  in  political  soci- 
ety and  have  selfishly  given  themselves  to  mere  money- 
getting  or  a  life  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  endanger  not 
only  themselves,  but  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  the 
stability  of  the  community.  It  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  general  suffrage  if  it  compels  the  wealthy  and  in- 
telligent 3S  an  act  of  unavoidable  se1f~defense  to  exercise 
that  mfluence  in  political  affairs  which  justly  and  naturally 
belongs  to  iheui,  and  reminds  them  that  their  prosperous 
fortunes  bring  with  them  duties  and  responsibilities. 

7.  T&ke  Notice.— Take  notice  that  a  free  state  or  re- 
public cannot  remain  prosperous  if  the  more  fortunate  of 
its  citizens  withdraw  themselves  from  political  duties  to 
devote  their  lives  to  money-getting  or  to  pleasure.  Take 
DOtice,  too,  that  when  a  rich  man  complains  that  his  poorer 
Deighbors— many  of  whom  he  prooably  employs— vote 
agamst  his  interest,  you  will  find  that  he  conducts  himself 
toward  them  selhshly,  and  thus  loses  the  influence  which 
his  wealth  naturally  gives  him  if  be  rightly  uses  it. 

8.  Under  Our  System  the  States  Have  the  Exclusive 
Power. — Under  our  system  the  slates  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  declaring,  each  for  itself,  which  of  the  citizens  shall 
vote;  being  prohibited  only  from  excluding  persons  on  ac- 
count ot  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery.  They 
cannot,  however,  give  the  franchise  indiscriminately,. for  the 
federal  government  has  the  exclusive  authority  to  declare 
vho  fehafl  be  citizens.  Thus  no  stale  could  allow  Chinese* 
to  vole,  because  these  people  are  not  capable,  under  the 
laws  of  the  federal  government,  of  becoming  citizens.  But 
any  state  may  adopt  an  educational  or  properly  franchise 
or  condition,  only  making  it  equally  applicable  to  all  citi- 
tens. 
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The  Ballot  Reform  Movement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ihe  stales  and  territories  which 
have  adopted  new  ballot  laws  based  more  or  less  on  the 
Australian  system; 

1888— Kentucky  (applying  only  to  Louisville),  Massachu- 

1889 — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Montana,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  WiscoDsin. 

1890— Maryland  (applying  to  Baltimore),  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  Washington.  Wyoming. 

1891— Arkansas,  California.  Delaware,  Idaho.  Illinois. 
Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire.  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Peimsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Oregon.  West  Virginia.  Colo- 
rado. 

1892— Iowa,  Maryland  (whole  state).  Mississippi. 

1893— Alabama,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Texas,  and 
in  Florida  for  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 

1894— Virginia. 

The  only  stales  in  whicb  some  form  of  reformed  ballot- 
ing does  not  yet  exisl  are;  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina. 


Cumulative  Voting. 


1  of  Minority.— "The  majority    shall 

._jL.  all  persons  devoted  to  " 

a  minority  have  no  lepre- 
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I.  Representati 
rule,"  is  a  principle  accepted  by  all  persons  devoted  to  free 
popular  government,  fiul  shall  a  minority  have  no  le 
sentation?  It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense 
of  justice  that  when  any  society  or  body  is  represented  in 
government,  provision  should  be  made  to  represent  its  parts 
or  divisions,  as  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  represen- 
tatioD  of  the  whole.  A  representative  house  stands  in  the 
place  of  its  constituency  and  should  embody  all  the  essen. 
tial  elements  of  the  constituent  masi.  But  where  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  regarded  as  if  it  were  the  whole  constitu- 
ency, the  majority  gets  more  than  its  share  of  representa' 
live  power.  Elections  on  this  plan,  in  which  the  motive  is 
to  grasp  unjust  power,  become  costly  and  corrupt.    Several 

Kns  of   minority  rep  rese  mat  ion  have  been  tried  in  Eng- 
d  and  United  States  and  have  proved  satisfactc 
a.    The  Limited  Vote.— This  plan  has  been  trie 
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tain  cases  and  cettain  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  NewYmi' 
and  Illinois.  According  to  this  plan  the  voter  is  forbidden 
to  vole  for  the  whole  number  to  bo  chosen,  but  is  autho' 
i;:ed  to  give  voles  singly  to  each  of  a  less  number  or  a  sin- 
gle vole  to  one.  By  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
New  fork  proposed  by  the  convention  of  1867  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  state  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  jud^e  and  six 
associate  judges,  each  rotet  to  vote  for  ibe  chief  and  for 
four  only  of  the  associate  judges.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment the  political  minority  ol  the  state,  at  the  first  election 
under  the  amendment  secured  two  of  the  six  associate 
judges  of  the  court.  This  system  is  used  in  the  election  of 
Jud(;es  in  Cook  county,  including  Chicago,  and  in  localities 
m  retmsylvaitia  and  New  York  in  the  reelection  of  various 

3,  The  Cumulative  Plan.— This  Is  considered  the  better 
system.  In  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870  we  have  it  in  an 
important  application,  exhibiting  all  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures. The  section  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "The  house 
of  representatives  shall  consist  of  three  limes  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be 
two  years.  Three  representatives  shall  be  elected  in  each 
senatorial  district,  at  the  eeoeral  election  in  the  year  1872, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  In  all  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives aforesaid  each  qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many 
voles  for  one  candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  be 
elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same,  or  equal  parts  thereof 
among  the  candidates  as  he  shall  see  til.  and  the  candidates 
highest  in  vote  shall  be  declared  elected."  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  voters  are  permitted  to  give  all  three  of  their  votes 
to  one  candidate  or  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure. 

4,  Both  Parties  Represented.— By  this  plan  both  of  the 
great  parties  have  a  representative  in  every  district,  for  by 
concentrating  their  votes  on  one  candidate  a  minority  may 
be  reasonably  certain  of  electing  him. 

5.  Even  Division  of  House. — Since  the  adoption  of  this 
system  the  House  in  the  Illinois  legislature  is  generally 
very  evenly  divided.  The  Senate  has  been  republican  for 
years,  but  the  House  has  repeatedly  had  a  democratic 
majority,  thus  preventing  partisan  legislation. 

6.  How  LogaJi  was  Elected,— There  are  51  districts  in 
Illinois,  thus  making  51  senators  and  153  representatives. 
In  the  election  of  a  U,  S,  Senator  103  votes  are  necessary  to 
elect.  The  last  time  that  John  A.  Logan  was  elected  the 
united  houses  numbered  102  republicans  and  102  democrats. 
Day  after  day  the  houses  united  at  twelve  o'clock  and  the 
reiult  was  always  the  same.    At  last  a  republican  repreaen- 
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tative  died.  This  did  not  change  matters  for  then  voting 
ceased  until  3  representative  wa^  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Then  a  democrat  representing  a  very  strong  democratic 
district  died.  The  republicans,  presumably,  made  no  effort 
to  elect  a  man  for  "the  district  is  overwhelmingly  demo- 
cratic" This  put  the  democrats  off  their  guard.  Many 
did  not  go  to  the  polls  because  the  republicans  did 
not  vote  and  a  democrat  would  be  elected  without 
any  effort  on  their  part.  About  two  hours  before  the 
closing  of  the  polls,  the  republicans  came  in  from  all 
□uarlers.  It  was  found  that  they  had  secretly  arranged 
Itiis  plan  so  as  to  catch  the  democrats.  The  democrats 
attempted  to  rally  their  forces,  but  it  was  too  late  and  the 
republicans  elected  their  man.  This  is  how  Logan  was 
elected. 

7.  A  Rep  resell  tAtive  Although  Expensive  Svstem. — In 
1891  the  Illinois  legislature  had  101  democrats,  100  republi- 
cans and  3  populists.  For  six  weeks  the  joint  houses 
balloted  each  day  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  state. 
The  dead  lock  was  finally  broken  by  thejwpulists  returning 
to  their  old  patties,  thus  electing  John  M.  Palmer,  the 
democratic  candidate. 
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SHALL  WOMEN  VOTE? 


MRb.  CHUVtH  CLtVELA 


Shall  Women  Vote? 

I.  The  Question  Agitated.— Tbis  is  a  question  that  is 
demanding  the  consideration  of  the  American  people  as 
never  befoie.     It  is  not  a  new  nuestion,  but  is  being  agila- 
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3.  Oppoaition.— While  the  question  of  woirian's  suffrage 
'  is  rapidly  pushing  itself  to  the  front,  it  is  not  witbout  oppo- 
sition from  some  good,  true-heaited,  and  well-meaning  meii. 
For  years  we  have  heard  of  organizations  that  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  ctuse  of  woman's  sufirage,  and  many  battles  have 
already  been  won  through  the  influence  of  these  organisa- 
tions. It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  fears  of  some  are  so 
great  that  equal  suffrage  will  win,  that  organizations  are 
being   effected    to  oppose  the  granting  of  the  ballot  lo 
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3.  Unfounded  Fears. — The  knowing  o 
ble  consequences,  in  their  anxiety  to  < 
modesty  and  native  delicacy,  and  are  quite  certain  that 
home  sanctities  will  be  irremediably  outraged  now  that 
women  are  getting  their  political  eyes  opened.  Infants  are 
to  be  left  desolate,  or  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
their  papas,  while  the  "new  woman"  goes  gadding  round  to 
election  meetings,  and  meddling  generally  with  things  shci 
cannot  possibly,  and  never  will,  understand.  But  our  very 
shrewd  fathers  and  brothers  are  not  justified  at  all  in  theip 
pessimism. 

^.  Woman's  Elevation  as  Civilisation  Advances. — The 
Indian  squaw  is  no  better  than  a  slave.  She  does  the  work 
while  the  Indian  whiles  away  his  lime  in  idleness,  in  hunt- 
ing, or  in  smoking. 

India  and  the  countries  of  the  East  present  spectacles  of 
men  who  are  "lords  of  creation,"  and  women  who  have  no 
tights  that  men  need  respect.  But  as  the  benign  influences 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  reach  these  darkened  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  woman  is  being  elevated  and  made  an 
equal  with  man. 

In  Europe,  the  large  standing  armies,  where  men  ate  re- 
quired to  spend  their  best  years  in  comparative  idleness, 
compel  women  to  engage  in  hard  manual  labor.  No  won- 
der that  the  foreigner,  accustomed  lo  sights  like  the  cut 
on  opposite  page  is  opposed  to  woman's  suffrage. 

5.  W.  C.  T.  U.— The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  been  and  still  is  a  mighty  factor  in  solving  what 
some  term  the  vexed  woman  question.  The  latent  power 
of  thousands  has  been  revealed,  new  avenues  have  opened 
until  to-day  woman  is  ready  to  compete  with  man  in  almost 
anj  calling. 

6.  The  Scripture  Argument.  —Many  claim  that  woman's 
suffrage  is  contrary  to  Scriplnre.  Some  remind  us  that 
Paul  told  wives  to  be  Aubject  lo  their  husbands  in  every- 
thing- Paul  also  told  sons  to  obey  their  parents  and  ser- 
vants to  be  subject  to  theit  masters.    Yet  no  one  objects  to 
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Ibe  voting  of  servants  and  sons.  The  deference  and  obedi- 
ence which  the  members  of  a  household  may  owe  in  the 
household  to  the  father  of  the  family,  does  not  affect  their 
rights  and  duties  as  citizens. 

Again,  how  is  it  contrary  to  Scripture  to  let  a  woman  vote 
on  slate  and  municipal  questions,  yel  in  accordance 
with  Scripture  to  let  her  vote  on  church  questions? 

7.  NeElecttne  Domestic  Affairs. — Judge  Kingman,  for 
four  years  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming, 
says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  suffrage  causes  women  to 
neglect  their  domestic  affairs.  Certainly.such  has  not  been 
the  case  iii  Wyoming,  and  I  never  heard  a  man  complain 
that  his  wife  was  less  interested  in  domestic  economy  be- 
cause she  had  the  right  to  vote,  and  look  an  interest  in 
making  the  community  respectable."  Whatever  tends  to 
make  woman  a  more  intelligent  companion  for  her  husband, 
and  a  more  broad-minded  mother  to  her  children,  is  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  the  home. 

8.  Civil  RightB.—Ilisasabsurblodenyall  women  their 
civil  rights  because  the  cares  of  the  household  and  family 
take  up  all  the  time  of  some,  as  it  would  be  to  exclude  the 
whole  male  sex  from  Congress  because  some  men  are  sail- 
ors, or  soldiers  in  active  service,  or  merchants  whose  business 
requires  all  their  attention  and  energies. 

9.  The  Legal  Aspect.— Does  our  stnse  of  natural  justice 
dictate  that  the  being  who  is  to  suSer  under  laws  shall  first 
personally  assent  to  them?  thai  the  being  whose  industry 
government  is  to  burden  should  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the 
character  and  amount  of  that  burden?  Then,  while  woman 
is  admitted  to  ihe  gallows,  the  jail,  and  the  lax-list,  we  have 
no  right  to  debar  h"    '" 
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ground  for  disfranchising  hei?  Shall  the  Fultona  say  t(  .  _ 
Raphaels,  "  Because  you  cannot  make  steam-engines,  there- 
fore you  sha!)  not  vote? "  Shall  the  Napoleons  or  the 
Washingtons  say  to  the  Wadsworths  or  the  Herschels, 
"  Because  you  cannot  lead  armies  and  govern  slates,  there- 
fore you  shall  have  no  civil  rigbls? 

II.  The  Ballot  an  Educator.— The  ballot  is  an  educator, 
and  its  benefits  can  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  descendant 
of  Jamestown  or  Plymouth,  educated  by  his  ballot,  and  the 
descendantof  the  same  European  aticestors  who  have  gro 
up  under  a  monarchy  and  never  been  allowed  to  c 
"Hiere  have  always  been  men  glad  to  share  with  * 
every  advantage.  Hence  American  women  are  a 
informed  as  men,  have  a«  much  patriotism  and  are  ] 
capable  of  choice. 
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13.  GuBTdian  of  Her  Children.— Grant  that  wun 
intellect  be  essentially  diSeceni,  even  inferior,  if  you  choose, 
still,  while  our  civilizalion  allows  her  to  hold  property  and 
tobe  Iheguaidian  of  her  children,  she  is  entitled  to  such 
education  and  to  such  civil  rights— voting  among  the  rest 
— us  will  enable  her  to  protect  both  her  children  and  her 
estate.  It  is  easy  to  indulge  in  dilettanti  speculation  as  to 
woman's  sphere  and  in  the  (emaie  intellect.  But  leave 
dainty  speculation  and  come  down  to  practical  life.  Here 
is  a  young  widow;  she  has  children  and  ability,  if  vou  will 
let  her  exercise  it,  to  give  her  the  best  advantage  of  educa- 
tion to  secure  them  every  chance  of  success  in  life,  or  she 
has  property  to  keep  for  them  and  no  friends  to  rely  on. 
Shall  she  leave  them  to  sink  in  the  unequal  struggles  of 
life?  Shall  she  trust  their  all  to  any  adviser  money  can 
buy  in  order  to  gratify  your  taste  and  give  countenance  to 
your  nice  theories?  or  shall  she  use  ?'!  the  powers  God  has 
given  her  for  those  He  has  thrown  upon  her  protection?  1[ 
we  consult  common  sense  and  leave  theories  alone  there  is 
but  one  answer. 

13.  A  Source  of  Domestic  Trouble. — Let  women  vole! 
Criesone.  "Why,  wives  and  daughters  might  be  Demo- 
crats, while  their  fathers  and  husbands  were  Whigs,  ll 
would  never  do.  It  would  produce  endless  quarreli. '  And 
the  self-sal isfied  objector  thinks  he  has  settled  tbequcstion. 

But  if  the  principle  be  a  sound  one,  why  not  apply  it  in 
a  still  mure  important  instance.  Difference  of  religion 
breeds  more  quarrels  than  difference  in  pohtics.  Yet  we 
allow  women  to  choose  their  own  religious  creeds,  although 
we  thereby  run  the  risk  Of  wives  being  Episcopalians  while 
their  husbands  are  Methodists.  01  daughters  being  Catholics 
while  their  fathers  are  Calvinists.  Yet,  who  this  side  of 
Turkey  dare  claim  that  the  law  should  compel  women  to 
have  no  religious  creed,  or  adopt  that  of  tneir  male  rela- 
tives? Practically  this  freedom  in  religion  has  made  no 
difficulty;  and  probably  equal  freedom  in  politics  would 
make  as  little. 

14.  Clear  the  List  and  Let  Her  Try.^Some  reply."lt  will 
be  a  great  injury  to  feminine  delicacy  and  refinement  for 
woman  to  mingle  in  buslncssand  politics."  Of  such  objections 
i>n  this  and  kindred  subjects,  1  love  to  dispose  in  some  such 
way  as  this:  The  broadest  and  most  far-sighted  intellect  is 
utterly  unable  to  foresee  the  ultimate  conseouences  of  any 
great  social  change.  Ask  yourself  on  all  such  occasions  if 
there  be  any  element  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  question, 
any  pnnciple  of  clear  natural  justice  thai  turns  Uie  scale. 
U  so.  Uke  your  part  with  the  perfect  and  abstract  right. 
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andimst  God  to  see  thnt  it  shall  prove  theenpedient.    The 

Siesliuns,  then,  for  me  od  Ihis  subject  are  these:  Has 
od  made  woman  capable — morally,  iutellectually,  and 
physicallv— of  taking  this  part  in  human  affairs?  Then, 
what  Gou  made  her  able  to  do,  it  is  a  strong  argument  that 
He  iniended  she  should  do. 

15.  I.eaTe  it  to  Woman. — We  do  not  aiiempt  to  settle 
what  shall  be  the  profession,  education,  or  en)ployment  of 
woman.  We  have  not  that  presumplion.  What  we  ask  is 
simply  this,  what  all  other  dasseshavea^ed  before:  Leave 
it  to  woman  to  choose  for  herself  her  profession,  her  educa- 
tion, and  her  sphere.  We  deny  to  any  portion  of  the  species 
the  rig^ht  to  prescribe  to  any  other  portion  its  sphere,  its 
education,  or  its  rights.  Wedeny  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  prescribe  to  any  other  individual  h[s  amount  of  educa- 
tion or  his  rights.  The  sphere  of  each  man, of  each  woman, 
of  each  individual  is  that  sphere  which  he  can,  with  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  powers,  perfectly  fill.  The  highest 
act  which  the  human  being  can  do,  that  is  the  act  which 
God  designed  him  to  do. 

16.  Marching  to  the  Front,— Whether  we  are  in  favor 
of  this  niovemeni  or  not,  argument  will  never  settle  it. 
The  freedom  nf  the  press,  the  freedom  of  labor,  the 
freedom  of  the  race  in  its  lowest  classes,  was  never 
argued  to  success.  The  moment  you  can  get  women  to 
go  out  into  the  highway  of  life  and  show  by  active 
valor  what  God  has  created  her  for,  that  moment  this 
question  is  settled  forever.  One  solid  fact  of  a  woman's 
making  her  fortune  in  trade  will  teach  the  male  sex  what 
woman  s  capacity  is.  Examples  are  not  wanting  lo-dav. 
The  women  are  determined  to  have  it,  and  men  who  ao 
BOI  agree  with  them  might  as  well  as  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  inevitable.  In  three  states  women  have  uni- 
versal suffrage  already.  With  the  many  organizations 
already  existing  that  aid  them  in  their  effort,  and  a  host  of 
intelligent  broad-minded  men  to  support  their  cause,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

Where   Women    Have  the    Right  to 
Vote. 

In  Great  Britain  women  vote  for  al!  elective  ofHcera, 
except  members  of  Parliament. 

In  France  the  women  teachers  elect  women  on  all  ih- 
Boards  of  Education. 

In  Sweden  women  vote  for  all  elective  officers  except 
Representatives:  also,  indirectly,  for  members  of  the  House 
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In  Korwav  they  have  scboo!  suffrage. 

In  Ireland  the  women  vote  for  the  h.irbor  boa.rds  and 
Poor  law  Guardians,  and  in  Helfast  for  municipal  officers. 

In  Russia  women  householders  vote  for  all  elective  offi- 
cers and  on  all  local  matters. 

In  Finland  they  vnte  for  all  eleciive  officers. 

In  Anstr IB- Hungary  they  vote  by  proxy  for   all  elective 

In  Crotia  and  Dalmatia  they  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  in  local  elections  in  person. 

In  Italy  widows  vote  for  members  of  Parli:Lment. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  liombay  Presidency 
(Hindustan},  the  women  exercise  the  right  of  sufTtage  in  all 

In  all  the  countries  of  Russian  Asia  they  can  do  so  whet- 
ever  a  Russian  colony  settles.  The  Russians  are  colomwng 
ihe  whole  of  their  vast  Asian  possessions  and  carrying;  witn 
them  everywhere  the  "mir,"  ot  self-governing  village, 
wherein  women  who  are  the  heads  of  households  are  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

Women  have  municipal  suffrage  in  Caps  Colony,  which 
rules  a  million  square  miles. 

Iceland,  in  the  North  Atlantic;  the  Isle  of  Man,  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  Pilcairn  Island,  in  the  South 
Pacific,  have  full  women  suffrage. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  women  have  municipal  suf- 
frage in  every  province,  and  also  in  the  Northwest  Terrl- 
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tories.     In  Ontario  they  vote  for  all  elective  officers,  except 

in  the  elections  of  members  of  Legislature  and  Parliament. 

Ill  New  Zealand  women  have  the  same  suffrage  rights 

Id  the  United  States,  besides  the  three  states,  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  Colorado,  giving  full  women  suffrage,  the  follow- 
ing grant  school  suffrage  in  various  degrees:  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
Yoik,  Ohio,  Oregon,  North  Dakoia,  South  Dakota.  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Delaware  suffrage  is  exercised  hy  women  in  several 
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In  Wyomiiig  women  have  voted  on  the  same  terms 
with  men  since  1870.  Tbe  convention  in  1889  to  form  a 
Slate  Convention  unanimously  inserted  a  provision  secur- 
ing them  full  suffrage.  This  constitution  was  ratified  by 
the  voters  at  a  special  election  by  about  three-fourths  ma- 
jority. Congress  refused  to  require  the  disfranchisement 
J  ..._.-..  J  ----—.ejuly  10.1890. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Parties,  Rise  and  Fall,  Nominatin£ 
Conventions. 

1.  History  Repeats  Itself. — "History  repents  itself  it 
ao  old  proverb,  but  it  is  true  in  too  general  sense  to  be  a 
pracSical  guide  to  America.  No  otber  nation  ever  came 
into  eiiatence  as  we  did.  The  most  active,  adventurous, 
unselfish,  original,  and  forceful  spirits  of  the  world  came 
here,  not  to  seek  homes  only,  but  to  get  out  of  an  atmos- 
phere too  conservative  for  merit  to  grow  in.  On  their 
arrival  new  ambitions  were  awakened,  new  incentives 
quiukenrf  their  thoughts,  and  new  fields  tor  political  and 
even  religious  inquiries  were  opened  before  them.  Words 
grew  into  new  significance  never  before  applied  to  them. 

9.  Name  Pioneer.— It  would  fill  a  volume  to  describe 
tbe  name  pioneer  in  its  grandness,  since  the  pioneer  spirit 
look  possession  of  the  American  mind,  and  began  the  work 
oE  producing  new  States,  bringing  true  merii  to  the  front, 
and  exalting  the  nation  by  growing  up  Washington,  J^er- 
son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  other  great  men  fiom  the  politi- 
cal germ  oE  a  virein  soli  planted  by  pioneers. 

3.  Political  Parties  Are  of  Slow  Growth  in  Europe.— 
Political  parlies  are  of  slow  growth  in  Europe,  and  IbeJr 
issues  limited  within  the  interests  of  a  dynasty  cemented 
together  b^  religious  holds  on  the  conscience  acting  in  con- 
junction with  a  financial  grip  that  disperses  bread  to  a 
nation  of  landless  rent  payers. 

4.  The  Civil  Rights  of  Man.— While  we,  like  Europe. 
inherited  science  from  Greece,  neither  we  nor  England 
inherited  our  political  policy  Erom  her.  She  taught  us 
astronomy  but  not  the  laws  of  a  land  tenure  nor  the  civil 
rights  oE  man.  Civil  rights  have  come  to  us  under  the 
quickening  influence  ot  nature's  broad  domain,  spread  out 
before  us  on  the  plains  of  the  New  Word.  Mere  was  an 
immaculate  page  on  which  to  write  tbe  policy  oE  a  nation 
whose  children  and  youth  have  rounded  up  into  manhood's. 
proportion,  not  lean  with  hunger  nor  plethoric  with  abused 
authority.  > 

5.  Political  Parties.— Neither  the  Roman  nor  the  Saxon 
nor  the  Norman  invasion  o£  England  produced  any  popu- 
lar political  parlies.  The  people  continued  oE  one  niind 
through  all  these  chanees  as  much  as  they  were  under  the 
Druid  Age.  They  had  no  opinion  nor  any  knowledge  of 
the  situation  as  to  any  policy  except  the  one  foreshadowed 
by  their  rulers.  But  alter  aniatus  of  inert  years  twooppos- 
tng  elements  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  not  on 
political  issues  but  relieious — the  Cavaliers  and  the  Puri- 
tan*.   These  were  the  first  popu^  issues  in  England,  but 
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a  political  issue  took  root  with  thecn,  aiiaUg«d  uuder  ibe 
names  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 

6.  Whigs  and  Tories.— The  Tories,  advocates  of  the 
Divine  Rights  of  Kinps,  and  the  Whigs, though  loyal  lo  the 
Crown,  wished  to  subject  its  authority  to  Parliament.  This 
issue  is  still  before  the  English  people,  and  though  in  a 
modified  form,  was  manifest  in  the  late  policy  of  Gladstone 
in  his  attempts  to  establish  Home  Rule  lor  Ireland,  a  great 
question  not  yet  settled.  The  old  Whi^  party  are  now 
called  Liberals,  but  the  Tories  have  changed  neither  their 
name  nor  principles,  being  stalwart  advocates  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  and  defenders  of  the  House  Lords. 
Such  was  and  is  cow  the  partisanship  of  a  natioQ  whom  we 
are  proud  to  own  as  our  parent  state. 

Durinff  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  might  be 
iupposeiC  the  issue  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  was 
laten  up  by  the  American  colonies,  but  the  Whigs  were  in 
the  majority  except  in  the  Virginia  colony. 

7.  The  "Declarator;  Act,^ — Moderation  is  a  rare  qual- 
ity in  nations  or  even  individuals  when  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  success,  and  Eneland  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
HerAmerican  colonies  nad  always  been  loyal  to  her,  and 
from  appearances  at  that  time  it  seemed  manifested  that  a 
revenue  might  be  drawn  from  them  without  disturbing  the 
harmonious  relations.  Under  this  unfounded  confidence  in 
their  submissive  spirit,  the  English  Parliament  in  1763 
passed  what  was  termed  "The  Declaratory  Act  "  the  object 
of  which  was  to  make  it  legal  to  tax  the  American  Colonies. 

But  this  was  not  done  without  opposition. 

8.  The  Stamp  Act. — Not  without  a  strong  opposition  in 
the  British  Cabinet  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  soon  after  the 
Enabling  Act,  and  the  time  of  Its  taking  eSect  being  set  In 
176S. 

During  this  interim  able  advocates  of  constitutional 
rights,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  laid  down 
principles  wbicb  neither  words  could  logically  answer  not 
can  time  obliterate  their  force.  They  are  as  fresh  now  as 
when  they  came  from  the  tongues  of  both  the  English  and 
the  American  representatives  of  constitutional  law  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  bis  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  in  re- 
ferrine  to  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  due  to  his  premiership,  called  attention 
to  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  who,  during  thai  event- 
ful period,  proposed  to  tax  the  colonies  by  means  of  a  stamp 
act,  used  the  following  language:  "Not  that  there  were 
wanting  some,  when  I  had  this  honor  to  serve  his  majesty, 
to  propose  to  me  to  bum  my  fingers  with  the  Ajmericaa 
Stamp  Act." 
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9.  The  Scamp  Act  Repealled.— The  Siamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed by  Padiament  as  a  pallialive  ere  the  time  bad 
elapsed  for  its  enfcrcemenl,  but  other  acts  were  passed, 
sucb  as  the  revival  of  the  navtealion  laws,  which  had  long 
been  a  dead  letter,  but  now  ic  be  actually  enforced. 

These  laws  subjected  certain  articles  of  merchandise  to 
an  C.cise  duty,  but  the  opposition  to  being  taxed  in  this 
way  was  so  great,  and  so  many  impediments  thrown  in  ibe 
way  of  executing  tbem,  that  the  British  Cabinet  yielded  to 
the  inevitable  fale  and  practically  abandoned  the  policy 
that  had  been  tried,  but  in  vain. 

10.  The  Article  of  Tea.— The  article  of  lea  was  the 
only  exception,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  lo  introduce  this  trade  into  Boston,  relyingon  suc- 
cess by  making  the  price  of  tea,  even  with  its  duties  added, 
cheaper  than  its  market  value  in  England,  On  it  arrival  ir. 
Boston  harbor  the  whole  town  turned  out,  and  from  the 
thousands  who  beheld  this  subtle  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
will  of  the  Bostonians,  a  few  stalwart  Whigs  of  the  Aineri- 
can  type,  disguised  themselves  in  the  garb  of  Indians, 
boarded  the  tea  laden  vessels  and  emptied  the  politically 
eoDfrabacd  contents  into  the  sea.  Years  passed  away  be- 
fore anyone  ever  knew  who  these  men  were.  The  last  8u^ 
vivor  of  this  number  died  thout  forty  years  ago,  and  bis 
iron  framed  picture  adorns  mauy  a  gallery  throughout  the 
couolry. 

11.  Fir-it  Colonial  Congreas.— As  the  Chamereon 
changes  color  according  to  its  contiguity  to  shades,  so  the 

6 ublic  conscience,  impelled  by  the  evolutions  of  English 
iw,  first  demanded  redress,  next  independence,  and  next, 
to  secure  it,  demanded  a  sword,  the  last  argument  to 
which  manhood  resorts.  The  Colonial  Congress  assembled 
in  New  York,  1765,  The  Continental  Congress  assembled 
In  Philadelphia,  1774,  at  which  latter  place  maturity  of 
thought  reached  its  limit  in  a  declaration  of  independence, 
July  4ih.  1776.  This  marvelims  demand,  without  a  parallel 
ID  history,  struck  not  only  England,  but  Europe  and  the 
world,  witll  astonishment. 

13.  Articles  of  Confederation.— Two  years  later,  July 
4, 1778,  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  were 
signed.  American  Whigs  were  now  called  rebels  in  Eng> 
land,  while  American  Tories  still  retained  the  name  in  both 
countries.  Most  of  them  left  America  for  their  political 
home,  and  here  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  Ibat  these 
royalists  were  composed  of  a  highly  respectable  element  in 
cocieiy.      ^ 
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13.  The  Sword  Was  Drawn. — Social  ties  were  severed, 
lovers  were  parted  never  to  meet  again,  and  even  kindred 
ties  were  absolved;  for  the  sword  was  drawn,  not  to  be  re- 
turned to  its  scabbard  till  Europe  was  deluged  in  war,  and 
till  a  new  nation  was  born,  and  a  new  plan  to  be  unfolded 
as  the  popular  heart  willed  it. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  this  nation  has  been 
mounting  from  strength  to  strength,  and  its  inventive  gen- 
ius, the  admiration  ot  the  world,  has  furnished  many  a 
model  tobe  copied  by  this  world,  or  be  left  behind  in  the 
prof^ress  of  grandeur.  It  is  not  always  strange  that  a 
nation  of  thinlters  should  give  birth  to  a  variety  of  political 
parlies,  each  holding  themselves  10  be  virtues  of  inde- 
pendence. 

14.  Declaration  of  Independence. — Seventy  represen- 
tatives of  the  original  proposers  of  purposes  of  this  nation 
•igned  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  their 
Declaration  none  of  the  principles  evolved  in  the  govern- 
menis  of  Europe  were  borrowed,  but  Ihe  principles  of 
popular  thought  in  America  were  summarized  into  an 
epitome  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  none  of  which  were  more 
original  wiih  him  than  with  his  peers  at  that  time,  hut  his 
forcible  style  of  formulating  them  was  the  admiration  of 
America  and  Ihe  astouishment  of  Europe. 

15.  Peace  Commissioners. — During  the  war  which 
followed  the  first  substantial  success  that  crowned  the 
victories  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  by  the  laller  of  which 
General  Burgoyne's  armies  sent  Peace  Commissioners 
to  America,  and  to  use  a  metaphor,  gave  the  Continental 
Congress  a  blank  sheet  on  which  to  write  the  terms  on 
which  peace  could  be  made,  promising  to  accept  any- 
thing short  of  absolute  independence.  This  offer  was 
declined.  The  next  year  the  British  renewed  the  oSet 
during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  but  Congress  was  as 
firm  as  ever  in  iis  original  purpose,  whereupon  the  Kng- 
lish  Commissioners  with  an  assurance  that  oever  had  a 
parallel  in  history,  asked  of  .the  cabinet  the  privilege  to 
circulate  documents  among  the  people,  embodying  the 
substance  of  this  oSer.  It  was  refused,  not  was  it  compli- 
mentary to  the  cabinet  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it  would 
grant  any  overtures  that  might  create  in  the  public  mind, 
especially  one  at  variance  with  the  unanimous  will  of  this 
firm  body  of  men. 

16.  France, — Thebest  apology  for  this  puerile  piece  ot 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  our  Brilish  fathers  Is  thai  drown- 
ing men  catch  at  straws.  The  first  fruitage  of  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne's  army  was  our  treaty  with  France,  whereby 
•'  vcT  made  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  make  peace  wita 
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Great  Britain  until  our  independence  was  secured.  Later  in 
Ibe  war  CorDwallis  and  bis  army  were  taken  prisoners  at 
Yorktown  by  a  timely  union  d(  toe  forces  under  Washing- 
ton himself  ajid  our  generous  ally  La  Fayette.  This  victory 
in  effect  won  our  cause;  but  the  treaty  by  which  peace  was 
to  be  secured  was  long  delayed  on  account  of  the  comnli- 
cated  conditions  of  it,  not  only  penaiaing  to  France  out 
also  to  Spain,  The  latter  power  bad  been  reluctantly 
drawn  inio  a  war  with  England  by  events  not  witfain  the 
scope  of  these  pages.  She  was  no  friend  to  America,  and  it 
was  political  torture  for  her  to  flgbt  the  British  when  every 
gun  she  fired  was  indirectly  assisting  tier  rival  on  American 
sail  for  territory,  as  she  tben  owned  Florida  and  the  entire 
territory  west  of  tbe  Mississippi,  together  with  New  Orleans 
and  ils  surroundings  east  of  that  stream. 

17.  Other  Impediments.— Besides  these,  other  impedi- 
ments acted  as  friction  to  delay  making  a  peace  treatv 
which  were  the  title  and  character  by  which  ilie  American 
Commissioners  were  to  be  received  at  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  were  lobe  held  at  Paris.  What  were  tfaey? 
Were  they  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  a  nation,  or  commis- 
sioners from  American  colonies  to  treat  for  peace?  If  the 
former,  the  main  question  was  concluded  in  advance,  and 
there  was  little  to  treat  on  left.  If  thelatier,  they  went  into 
the  convention  on  bumble  terms  which  were  degrading  to 
the  nation  they  represented. 

18,  The  Illustrious  Men. — John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
Benjamin  Franblin,  and  Henry  Lawrence  were  the  illus- 
trious men  who  held  the  honor  of  America  in  their  bands, 
and  tbey  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  After  long  delay  the 
king  consented  to  treat  with  Ibe  American  Commissioners 
as  representatives  of  a  nation  defacto.  The  question  of 
bounaary  was  not  the  only  difliculi  one  to  settle,  and  Spain 
was  the  disturbing  element  in  this  issue.  Her  king  was  of 
Bourbon  blood,  like  the  French  king,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
family  contract  between  these  thrones  they  were  to  guar- 
antee to  each  other  the  integrity  of  the  respective  territory 
of  each,  and,  although  the  demand  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners was  the  Mississippi,  and  ils  western  limits  in- 
volved no  territorial  loss  to  Spain,  yet  it  gave  the  new 
nation  a  great  start  at  the  onset  over  herself  as  to  territory, 
and  Spain  used  her  utmost  influetice  tomakethe  Allegbany 
Mountains  the  line,  Jeavingthe  territory  intervening  therein 
and  the  Mississippi  open  lo  the  progress  of  future  condi- 
tion. 
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19.  The  American  Coramiasioners,— But  ibe  American 
Coram issioQers  were  firm  in  theirdemand  of  the  Mississippi 
as  the  western  line,  and  the  treaty,  after  much  delay,  was 
signed  to  this  effect  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay 
on  the  part  of  America,  Mr.  Lawrence  being  not  present, 
and  by  David  Hartley  on  the  part  of  England. 

20.  Treaty  af  Peace.^Thus  closed  the  American  Rev- 
olution at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  bringing  a  nation 
into  the  great  family  of  nations  wilh  but  one  political  party, 
but  whose  various  interests  were  destined  to  develop  others 
in  the  future. 

There  was  no  one  living  at  this  dale  who  fully  under- 
stood or  conceived  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  won  by 
war  and  secured  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  During  the 
war,  few  if  any  one  tried  to  forecast  the  future.  The  con- 
federacy of  the  colonies  really  had  terminated  its  union 
when  the  war  ceased.  It  was  not  Alted  to  the  emergencies 
of  a  nation,  as  was  soon  proven.  It  could  not  deal  with 
foreign  questions  nor  had  the  government  made  any  pro- 
posed plans  to  meet  any  such  emergency  and  did  not  lil!  a 
necessity  for  it  existed. 

21.  Centralized  Power. — The  bitter  expressions  of  the 
colonists  brought  to  light  when  the  strong  arm  oE  the  crown 
tried  to  abridge  their  conslitutioital  rights  as  English  sub- 
jects, had  made  each  of  the  confederated  states  jealous  of 
centralized  power  lest  it  might  set  bounds  to  the  authority 
of  the  stale  subversive  of  freedom,  and  under  ibis  convic- 
tion private  citizens  were  reluctant  to  recognise  any  cen- 
traliied  power  above  the  slate. 

22.  During  a  session  of  the  Continental  Congress  held 
March  3, 1786,  initial  steps  were  taken  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution. 

During  the  deliberalion  of  this  Congress  arguments  were 
made  against  the  proposed  measures  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  terminate  m  a  constitutional  monarchy.  But 
such  suspicions  were  quieted  by  the  logic  of  Hamilton, 
Adamsandjay,  who  while  deserving  the  chief  credit  for 
drafting  our  Constitution  were  ably  assisted  by  many  other 
of  our  model  statesmen  of  that  prolific  age  in  the  growth  of 
eminent  Americans. 

23.  Sacred  to  the  Rights  of  Man.— Who  but  the  pro- 
fouiidest  thinkers  the  world  ever  produced  could  make  so 
perfect  a  framework  wherewith  to  build  a  nation?  Where 
in  English  literature  was  ever  the  exigencies  of  a  nalinn  «o 
amply  provided  for.'  What  other  monument  was  ever  so 
sacred  to  the  rights  of  man?  The  followitig  account  of  the 
manner  of  this  guide  to  national  grandeur  is  copied  from 
"The  Rights  ofMan,"  by  Thomas  Paine; 
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"The  powers  vested  in  the  governments  of  the  aeveral 
Elates,  by  the  stale  coDStitutions,  were  found,  upon  exped- 
ence,  lo  DC  too  great,  and  those  vested  in  the  fcderarpo v- 
emrnent,  by  Ihe  act  of  federation,  too  little.  The  defect 
was  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  distribution  of  power. 

24.  A  Continental  Conference. — "  Numerous  publica- 
tions in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  appeared  on  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  newly  modeling  .the  Federal 
government.  After  some  time  of  public  discussion,  carried 
on  through  the  channel  of  the  press  and  in  conversations, 
the  state  of  Virginia,  experiencing  some  inconvenience  with 
respect  to  commerce,  proposed  holding  a  continental  con- 
ference, in  consequence  of  which  a  deputation  from  live  or 
six  of  the  slate  assemblies  met  at  AnnapoHs,  in  Maryland,  in 
1786.  This  meeting,  not  conceiving  itself  sufficiently 
autborized  to  go  into  the  business  of  a  reform,  did  not  more 
than  state  their  general  opinions  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measures  and  recommend  that  aconvention  of  all  the  slates 
should  be  held  ihe  following  year. 

"This  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May.  1787.  of 
which  General  Washington  was  elected  president.  He  was 
not  at  that  time  connected  with  any  of  the  state  governments 
or  with  Congress.  He  delivered  up  his  commission  when 
the  war  ended,  and  since  then  had  lived  a  private  citizen, 

25.  A  Federal  Constitution.— "The  convention  went 
deeply  into  all  the  cubjecis,  and  having  after  a  variety  of 
debate  and  investigation  agreed  among  themselves  ujion 
the  several  parts  of  a  federal  Constitution,  the  next  question 
was  the  manner  of  giving  it  authority  and  practice. 

"They  first  directed  that  the  proposed  Constitution 
should  be  published.  Second,  that  each  state  should  elect 
a  convention  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into 
consideration  and  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  it;  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  approbation  and  ralihcalion  otany  nine  states 
should  be  given,  those  states  should  proceed  to  the  election 
of  their  proportion  of  mertfbets  of  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  operation  of  it  should  then  begin,  and 
the  former  federal  government  cease. 

36.  Ratified  the  Constitution.— "The  several  states  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  elect  their  conventions;  some  of  those 
conventions  ratified  (he  Const  Liulion  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  in  two  or  three  unanimously.  In  others  there 
was  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,  which  met  at  Boston,  the  majority  was 
not  above  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  about  three  hundred  mem- 
bers; but  such  is  the  nature  of  representative  government, 
that  it  quietly  decides  all  matters  bymajoritv.    ..ftertbe 


debate  in  tlie  Massachusetts  conveatioii  was  closed,  and 
the  vote  taken,  the  tibjectiug  niembers  arose  and  declared 
'that  though  they  had  argued  and  voted  against  it  because 
certain  parties  appeared  to  them  in  a  diiTereiit  light  to  what 
thej"  did  to  other  members,  yet,  as  the  vote  had  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  proposed,  lliey 
should  give  it  the  sajue  practical  support  aa  if  they  bad 
voted  for  it.' 

"As  sooa  as  the  nine  states  had  concurred  and  the 
rest  followed  in  the  order  their  conventions  were  elected, 
the  old  fabric  of  the  federal  government  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  one  erected." 

27.  The  Federalists  and  the  Anti-Federalists,— Wliile 
the  convention  was  i[i  session,  the  debatea  on  such  articles 
in  it  as  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  broadest  principles 
of  freedom,  or  to  the  individual  rights,  called  forth  nice 
distinctions  between  the  rights  of  the  masses  and  those 
of  the  high  bred  man  of  mind  and  of  culture  born  to  rule. 
These  conditions,  drawn  from  nature  and  education  com- 
bined, cannot  fail  to  have  a  couCrolling  influence  in  juris- 
prudence; but  constitutionally  they  must  he  Bubiect  to  the 
same  laws  as  govern  other  conditions.  The  old  federal 
fathers  of  the  nation  were  the  brainiest  men  ia  the  world; 
hut  the  commoner  element  must  have  their  voice  in  this 
matter,  and  the  debates  drew  forth,  emd  anticipated  the 
wants  of  all  classes;  and,  in  doing  this,  erected  twopolitical 
parties,  the  Federalists  and  Anti- Federalists  being  the  first 
political  parties  afterthe  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
anti-Federalists  assumed  the  name  Republicans  about  17141. 
28.  First  President.— The  first  Wednesday  in  January. 
17S!),  was  appointed  for  tlie  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  following  February  for  the  voting  of 
the  electors.  They  were  6D  in  number,  all  of  whom  voted 
for  Washington  for  President.  John  Adams  had  34  votes 
for  Vice-President,  and35  were  cast  for  other  candidates. 
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THE  HON.  MR.  RUSSELL,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The    Origin    of    Political    Parties    in 
America. 

1.  The  Bitterness  of  Patty  Spirit.— The  bitterness  of 
party  spirit  is  never  to  be  eitcused  or  defended,  much  less 
commended,  yet  the  existence  of  parties  seems  unavoidable 
in  the  conditions  of  our  people,  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  necessarily  an  evil.  They  promote  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  ihosc 
In  power  to  betray  their  trust  or  to  cherisK  abuses  Ihal  im- 
peril the  nation. 

z.  The  Political  Parties  of  the  Colonial  Period  were 
transplants  from  the  mother  country,  with  issues  allied  to 
ihose  which  represented  the  divisions  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  Tory  was  the  loyalist 
patty  in  England,  which  supported  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  defended  its  exactions  and  tyrannies,  often  to 
the  hazard  of  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

3.  The  Liberalists  of  that  day,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  colonies,  were  known  as  Whigs,  They  stood  for  t*" 
rights  of  the  people,  under  constitutional  govemmei... 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Crown.    In  the  e"' ■ ' 


4,  The  Revolution. — Ijuring  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  words  Tory  and  Whig  fitly  exprei:Sed  the  semi- 
meuts  of  the  parties  in  their  relation  to  the  mighty  struggle 


» 
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out,  after  Independence,  the  word  "  Tory  "  became  loo  ob- 
noxlous  til  luyal  Amerlcaus  ever  to  be  used  in  this  country 
as  the  name  of  a  political  party.  The  word  "  Whig  "  never 
incurred  odium  of  any  sort,  but  it  lost  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  new  conditions  which  followed  the  war,  par- 
ticularly under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

5,  The  Federalist  Party. — Those  who  favored  the 
making  of  a  constitution  and  secured  its  adoption,  believing 
in  a  sirong  Federal  government,  were  designated  Federal- 
ists, while  those  who  opposed  it  in  the  interest  of  larger  pow- 
ers for  the  states  were  called  Republicans.  These  were  the 
partiesunder  theConstilution.  The  Federalists  elected  the 
first  President,  George  Washington,  and  set  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  operation.  They  interpreted  the  grants  of 
power  made  in  the  Constitution  quite  liberally,  assuming 
that  the  purpose  of  that  instrument  was  to  constitute  the 
United  Stales  an  independent  sovereignly. 

6.  The  Opposition  Grew. — The  t  ederalist  party,  after 
incorporating  itsessential  princinlesin  thegoverumeut.and 
electing  Washington  twice  and  John  Adams  once,  would 
seem  to  have  had  prestige  and  power  enough  to  maintain 
itself  and  conquer  opposition; but  the  opposition  grew  in 
intensity  and  vjrulence,  and  the  party  in  power  fell  under 
odium  through  the  unwise  action  of  some  of  its  adherents 
who,  in  its  nami-,  sought  tit  enlargements  of  power  1 


the  Constii 

ers  of  Ihegovi         .     . 

7.  Democratic- Republi< 
the  opposition,  then  known 
parly,  ha<l  acqui  "  *     " 


iniemplatcd  by  the  real  found - 


a  Party.— In  the   : 
the  Democratic- Re  publican 
idoption  of  the  Constitution, 


:cepted  its  provisions,  increased  m  public  favor  and  gath- 
ered strength  to  gafh  control  of  the  government  by  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  By  this 
time  the  original  issues  between  the  parties  had  passed 
away,  and  new  questions  had  arisen,  so  that  "Federalist" 
and  "Republican  had  come  to  mean  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  ideas  which  were  attached  to  thera  in  the 

—The  party  of 

;  first  competitor  of  the  party 

„  m    and     Adams,    became   the 

5 arty  of  the  government  upon  the  accession  of  Mr. 
efferson,  and,  m  the  broadest  sense,  the  National  party, 
the    events    preceding    and    causing    the  war    of    1812 


the    events 

contributing  largely  to 
as  well  as  to  its  triumph, 
Federalist  parly. 


n  the  complete  overthrow 
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9.  Re-EIected  Without  Oppositioo.— The  people  «  _, 

supported  Je&ersoti  and  Madison  approved  tiie  enlarge- 
cient  of  their  ideas,  carried  the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 
aud  elected  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  presidency,  leaving  the 
remnant  of  the  Federalist  party  scattered  and  powerless. 
Under  Monroe's  first  administration  the  old  issues  became 
obsolete,  and  party  orgajiizations  ceased  to  exisL  He  was 
re-elected  subsEaniially  without  opposition.  In  the  fullest 
sense  he  was  the  President  of  the  people.  When  his  sec- 
ond term  expired  there  were  no  organized  parties  to  put 
candidates  in  the  lield,  afler  the  modern  methods.  The 
old  Federalist  parly  was  dead;  the  old  Repubhcan  parly 
had  outgrown  itself  as  a  party,  had  expanded  its  creed,  pos- 
sessed the  government  and  lost  identity  as  a  party  in  suc- 
cessful administration.  No  existing  political  party  can 
possibly  antedate  this  epoch  in  our  national  history — an 
epoch  distinguished  in  our  political  annals  as  the  era  of 
peace  and  good-will. 

10.  TheDemocraticParty.— Such  was  the  creed  of  the 
Democratic  parly  when  it  first  became  a  party.  That 
creed,  tike  all  creeds,  was  a  growth.  It  never  sprang  ma- 
lured  from  any  man's  brain.  Us  germinal  ideas  accorded 
with  the  principles  which  guided  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
Iration  after  his  practical  statesmanship  had  lifted  him 
above  the  vagaries  of  his  earlier  years,  and  made  his  con- 
duct of  the  government  wise  and  vigorotis.  The  real  seed- 
thoughts  of  the  party,  however,  were  found  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  Jackson,  or  rather  in  the  discussions  ex- 
cited by  his  acts  whiie  in  office.  The  doctrines  promulgated 
byhisfoUowers.whichwereafterward  formulated  intoa  creed 
for  the  party,  were  not  made  prominent  in  connection  with 
pending  questions,  so  as  to  be  eSective  in  his  first  election. 

11.  No  Political  Organizations.— When  Mr.  Monroe's 
successor  was  to  be  chosen  there  were  no  political  organisa- 
tions to  nominate  candidates.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  came  to  pass.  Several 
statesmen  of  high  character  were  brought  forward  by  their 
personal  friends  as  worthy  to  receive  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  states.  Adams,  Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford  and  White 
became  candidates,  although  the  last  two  were  scarcely 
recognized  as  such  outside  of  their  own  states.  The  first 
three  were  the  real  competitors.  They  were  all  friends  of 
the  administration;  their  following  was  not  partisan,  but 
personal.  The  electoral  votes  were  so  divided  that  no 
choice  was  made  and  (he  election  was  carried  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Jackson  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes,  but  not  enough  to  elect  him. 
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IS.  John  Quinc7  Aduns. — The  friends  of  Adams  and 
Oay  united  their  forces  and  gave  the  election  to  Adams, 
and  Adams  made  Oay  his  secretary  of  state.  This  trans- 
action had  the  appearance  ef  barter  and  gave  great  ofiense 
to  the  followers  of  Jackson,  who  raised  the  cryof  bargain 
and  sale, and  lost  no  time  in  determining  to  oppose  the 
administration  thus  inaugurated.  They  tallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  chief,  determined  to  elect  him  at  the  end  of 
lour  years,  a  purpose  thev  pursued  with  tireless  energy  till 
it  was  accomplished.  This  organized  opposition  to  John 
Quiiicy  Adams,  in  the  interest  of  Andrew  Jackson,  was 
known  as  the  Jackson  party.  The  supporters  of  Adams 
were  known  as  the  Admmistration  party. 

13.  The  Whig  Party,— It  was  inevitable  that  political 
parties  so  distinctly  marked  and  openly  siniggling  for  suc- 
cess, should  have  dislinguishing  names.  These  were  soon 
found.  The  Jackson  party  took  the  name  Democrat,  and 
became  the  Democratic  party.  As  an  organization  it  re- 
mains till  this  day.  The  other  party  took  to  itself  the 
honored  name  o[  the  party  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots, and 
became  the  Whig  party.  Adams  was  its  candidate  for  re- 
election, hut  failed;  Jackson  was  elected.  He  was  the  first 
Democratic  President,  using  the  tetra  in  its  modern  sense. 

14.  The  Fate  of  the  Whig  Party.— The  fate  of  the 
Whig  parly,  coming  as  it  did  through  complications  with 
the  slavery  question,  afTirrds  lessons  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. As  a  party  it  compiised  a  largesharc  of  the  Intelli- 
gence and  talent  of  the  country.  Itsprinciplescommanded 
the  approval  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  nation.  Its  methods 
were  open  and  honorable:  and,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
legislation  of  the  couniiy,  Its  influence  was  beneBcial.  A 
more  patriotic  party  never  sought  the  favor  of. the  Amer- 
ican people;  yet  its  success  was  limited,  as  it  never  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  an  unbroken  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  elected  two  Presidents,  and  both  died  in  ofRce. 
Its  first  President,  General  Harrison,  died  in  a  month  after 
Ids  matigurallon,  before  his  policy  could  be  developed,  and 
the  Vice-President,  on  wliom  iheduties  of  the  presidency  de- 
volved, proved  untrue  to  the  party  which  elected  him,  and 
defeated  the  measures  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  people 
wereseL 

15.  The  Abolition  Party.— The  downfall  of  llie  Whig 
party  dates  from  its  defeat  in  1852.  The  influence  of  the 
"Third  party"  was  something,  but  not  a  powerful  factor  in 
Its  overthrow.  The  assumption  that  it  was  a  chief  agency 
is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  In  1840  and  in  18+1  the 
febolilion  party  cast  an  inconsiderable  vote,  which  did  lot 
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amount  to  a  disturbiag  element  in  tiie  elections  oE  those 
years.  In  1S18  tlie  "Free-Soil"  party  was  in  the  iield  with  a 
broader  platform  and  with  a  greater  element  of  strength. 
i6.  Large  Free-Soil  Vote. — The  nomination  of  (Ten- 
aral  Taylor  by  the  Whigs  alienated  the  Quakers  and  some 
other  anti-slavery  people  from  the  Whig  party;  while  the 
nomination  of  Lewis  Cass  by  the  Democrats  offended 
maiiy  in  that  party,  particularly  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  prepared  the  wpy  for  the  large  Frfie-Soil  \ 
that  year — the  largest  ever  cast  Martin  Van  Buren  botled,^ 
the  nomination  of  Cass,  and  he  and  his  special  a<fiier 
expressed  sympathy  with  Fcee-Soilism.  probably  as  mucit| 
to  defeat  his  old  competitor,  General  Cass,  as  to  Bi" 
the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  naminated  by  the  Free-Soil  | 
party  and  accepted.  His  candidacy  drew  from  the  Demo- 
crats  about  as  many  votes  as  were  drawn  from  the  WliigSiJ 
and  aided  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  party,  but  ir 
the  election  ot  General  Taylor.  The  Free-Soil  vote  of  185S 
was  much  less  than  in  ]S4fl. 

17.  The  Know-Hothing  Party.— Then  came  the  Know-  ■ 
Nothing  furor,  which  swept  the  country  like  a  tornado,  dis-  \ 
Tupting  party  tines  as  nothing  hadcverdone  before.  It  was  | 
not  a  third  party,  but  a  movement  of  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, forming  an  anomalous  cliapter  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politicB.  The  Whig  party  was  already  out  of  the  field. 
and  never  again  confronted  its  old  competitor. 

18.  The  ;Repablicaii  Party, — The   Drtnocratic    party, 

though  badly  shattered,  being  in  power,  managed  ic ■ — 

as  a  party.  Out  of  the  debris  came  the  Republica 
organized  and  drilled,  ready  for  the  fray,  in  1858. 
came  the  anti-slavery  elements  of  all  the  old  parties,  includ- 
ing all  the  voters  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  who  were  in  it  from 
principle.  Pro. slavery  Whigs  went  over  to  the  Democrats. 
Thus  after  the  culmination  of  the  slave  power,  and  after  the 
sifting  of  Ihe  Know-Nothing  storm,  the  lines  of  the  parties 
were  finally  drawn  upon  the  issues  thrust  upon  the  country 
by  the  aggressions  of  slavery.  The  practical  question  de- 
manding settlement  was  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territories.  The  Republican  party  squarely  accepted  this 
issue;  but,  anti-slavery  as  it  was,  it  proposed  no  interference 
with  the  institution  in  the  stales  where  it  existed. 

19.  Lincoln  and  Johnson, — Looking  backward  from  tha  d 
present,  the  discovery  that  the  Republican  party  has  madail 
mistakes  is  no  evidence  of  superior  discernment.  It  didv 
not  develop  its  own  scheme  of  reconstruction.  The  deatli  I 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  followed  by  embarrassments  througbj 
the  defection  of  Andrew  Johnson,  that  crippled  its  opera*^ 
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tion>  and  forced  conrenimenl  with  half-way  measures. 
With  liiS  unquestioned  loyaUy  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  at  heart  a  Democrat,  acid  m  the  crisis  of  reconatruclioQ 
bis  Democratic  i<istincls  asserted  themselves,  throwing  tnta 
confusion  the  counsels  of  those  who  had  given  him  power. 
in  debate  lie  was  the  peer  of  the  sitongesl  men  of  his  times, 
and  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions  bis  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  was  prompt  and  vigorous.  With  less  of 
kindliness  toward  the  south  than  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed, 
hfs  sense  of  obhgaiioa  to  the  whole  country  and  to  iho 
future  was  dull  in  comparison  with  that  which  character- 
ized his  predecessor,  the  illustrious  martyr.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  impossible  for  the  party  to  carry  into 
eltcct  any  measure  tliat  encountered  his  prejudices.  Com- 
promise iu  reconstruction  was  therefore  inevitable. 

30.  The  Stamp  of  its  Power.— Nevertheless  the  Re- 
publican party  has  been  a  success  and  as  such  it  wil)  pass 
mto  history  whether  it  shall  ever  elect  another  President  or 
not.  Its  fundamental  principles  inherited  from  the  Whig 
party,  and  those  developed  in  the  fires  of  its  conflicts,  have 
been  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  government,  so  that  no 
party  will  attempt  their  elimination.  The  stamp  of  its  po\ 
IS  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  established  rights  of  sunra 
in  the  national  currency,  and  in  everything  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  honor  at  home  and  abroad. 

21.  Other  Parties .^Th ere  have  been  other  parlies 
wliicb  have  figured  more  or  less  in  the  political  fiehl.  The 
Ami-Masonic  party  has  had  an  ephemeral  existence^  but 
never  reached  the  dignity  of  a  national  party,  and  exerted 
only  an  incidental  innuence  in  public  affairs.  The  same  IB 
true  ofthe  Abolition  and  Free-Soit  parties,  previously  named. 
There  was  an  American  parly,  the  nroduct  of  Know-Noth- 
ingism,  which  lingered  for  a  while  after  the  sCurm,  and  COD- 
tritiuted  to  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  political  circles 
during  the  interval  between  the  going  down  of  the  Whig 
partyand  the  development  of  the  Republican  party.  There 
was  a  "Union"  party  in  the  lieM  prior  lo  the  war.  known  as 
the  Bell-Everett  party,  from  the  names  of  the  candidates; 
but  it  wasonly  a  temporary  expedient,a  sort  of  post-morlem 
wriggle  of  defunct  Whigism,  where  the  Republican  move- 
meni  was  unable  to  obtain  recognition. 

2Z.  The  Prohibition  Party.— The  Prohibition  party  came 
into  the  field  nt  a  hiicr  datc.and  exhibited  erealer persistency 
than  some  of  tiie  other  "third  parties,"  Tiaviiig  under  ii  a 
noble  sentiment,  and  in  it  men  of  moral  worth  and  philan- 
thropic aim;  but  even  this  party  never  had  the  prospect  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  its  ambition,  and  never  made  any  direct 
contribution  toward  the  destruction  of  political  evils. 


iHrage, 
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The  Prohibition  party,  however,  has  for  more  than  ti    ' 
quarter  of  a  century  sbowii  a  teDaclty  and  an  unswerving' 
hold  to  principle  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  give  it  prestige 
among  the  great  parties,  or  incorporate  its  principles  !»■ 
some  other  great  parlv,  not  vel  fnrmeii. 

23.  People's  Party.— The  last  experiment  in  this  line, 
the  so-called  People's  party,  has  puziled  and  bewildered 
many  astuie  manipulators  ot  public  sentiment,  j;el inspiring 
ahiehdegreeof  hopefuliiess  with  regard  to  beneficial  results 

The  practical  lessitn  deducible  from  this  summary  of 
political  tii story  is  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  politics}  J 
party  to  stand  upon  that  is  either  broad  enough  or  strong 7^ 
enough  to  give  the  slightest  hope  of  achieving  success  in  ,•• 
'rolling  the  affairs"'  **""  — •■ —  " — ""* " — ■"'■''-'~     ■ 


■s  of  the  nation,  except  some  principle 
g  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  which  is 
Biciently  far-reaching  to  touch  every  department  of  the 
vemment  and  lo  determine  the  character  and  genitis  of 
r  institutions. 


Party  Government. 


first  o 


The  Purchased  Vote.— Elei 
p-iiy  and  then  the  other,  T 
(jropoilion  of  the  vuling  populatio 
every  national  election  thou  sands, 11 
expended  directly  and  indirectly 


i  go  by  extremes; 


I 


Large  sums  of  money  pass  0 
every  election,  left  there  by  candidates  or  their  friends,  for 
this  unrighteous  purpose,  and  hence  men  are  too  often 
enlrusted  with  an  office  because  of  their  influence  over  the 
loiv  and  vicious  classes  rather  than  on  account  of  their  fit- 
ness and  qualifications. 

2.  The  Most  Important  Functions.^ Among  the  most 
important  functions  ol  these  organizations  are  the  selection 
of  cnudidales  and  the  adoption  of  a  platfcrm  or  declaration 
of  principles.  These  responsn>le  duties  are  iiiimsted  lo 
conventions,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
at  the  party  elections,  known  as  the  primaries. 

3.  DivisiouB-^Those  who  have  so  far  conformed  li>  the 
rules  of  a  parly  afi  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  its  primaries  j 
may  be  divided  into  two  daises,  as  follows;  I-  Citiiens  wb»  J 
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have  no  special  advantages  to  gain,  and  wliose  only  motive 
for'  participalion  is  iheir  desiic  for  good  govemmeiil.  2. 
Those  who  are  actuated  by  personal  ambition  or  hopes  of 
securing  office,  contracts,  or  pecuniary  benefits. 

4.  Time  and  L«bor. — In  order  to  carry  the  primaries  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  aud  labor  tnust  necessar'ily  be 
expended.  The  voters  must  coaununicatc  with  each  otbcr; 
views  must  be  compared  and  harmonized;  candidates  sug- 
gested, interviewed  and  agreed  upon;  tickets  prepared  and 
supplied,  and  concert  of  action  secured. 

5.  Trickery  and  Fraud. — But  the  majority  of  citizens. 
engrossed  as  they  are  with  private  business  and  facnily 
cares,  huve  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  such  tasks.  And 
when  Iheir  reluctauce  is  overcome,  as  it  occasionally  is  by 
their  sense  of  public  duly,  they  are  likely  to  find  tliat  their 
Dpponents  have  no  hesitation  m  resorting  to  misrepresenta- 
tion, trickery,  or  fraud,  in  order  to  control  the  result.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  Binoll  but  well -disciplined,  energetic 
and  unscrupulous  minority  can  generally  defeat  the  honor- 
able and  patriotic  majority.  It  is  theretore  not  surprisiog 
that  honest  and  industrious  citizens  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  take  part  in  such  contests. 

6.  Party  Leaders.— Public  offices,  contracts  and   pat- 


may  be  necessary.  For  this  purpose  they  are  obliged  to 
combine  among  themselves  and  to  submit  to  such  leaders 
as  may  seem  best  able  to  direct  their  efforts  and  to  secure 
and  apportion  amone  them  the  prizes  they  covet.  Having 
once  acquired  complete  control  of  a  nominating  convention, 
their  natural  desire  is,  of  course,  to  nominate  such  candi- 
dates as  will  best  serve  their  own  personal  interests,  and  in 
the  absence  of  factional  fights  among  themselves,  the  only 
real  check  upon  this  desire  is  their  fear  of  losing  enough  of 
the  more  independent  votes  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  general 
elections. 

7,  Candidates. —This  conflict  between  what  they  would 
like  to  do  and  what  they  dare  to  do,  usually  results  in  their 
rorainatmg  such  men  as  have  no  more  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence than  mav  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
ultimate  success.  And  if  they  can  secure  candidates  who 
are  generally  believed  to  be  ableand  jionorable,  but  who 
wilt  really  obeyand  assist  the  spoibmen,  the  temptatJOD  to 
nominate  them,  and  thus  deceive  and  uutwit  tlic  people,  can 
hardly  be  resisted. 

8.  Party  Platform.- -In  the  consttuctionof  a  partyplat- 
lorm  the  leaders  .ire  naturally  governed  by  sinjilai  uiotivcs. 
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and,  instead  of  publi!>bLng  s 

objects  and  intentions,  they , , 

may  seem  most  likely  to  attract  the  voters.  In  tlieir  effort 
to  ao  this  they  seek  to  treat  almost  every  subject  oE  public 
interest,  but  there  are  necessarily  some  points  '  ""  " 


1  the  members  of  their 
s  one  of  the  defects  of  party  | 
rolers  find  sentiments  which  t 
m,  they  can  see  no  alternative 
;  or  the  other  and  thus  seem 


party  are  divided, 

rnment  that  while 

ley  diaappi  ove  in  eacli 

but  to  cast  their  bal  lots 

endotije  and  support 


9.    Vote  for  the  Best  Men,-  _  _    ^ .    ,  _ 

that  our  system  of  poiilical  parlies  must  necessarily  tend  to 
place  the  selection  of  our  candidates  and  the  declaration  of 
ouTorinciplesinto  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  com  para- 
crapulous  men.  It  is  therefore  evident 
;urc;  good  laws  and  preserve  our  free 
vote  for  the  best  men,  regardless  of 


lively  selfish  and 
that  in  order  to 
institutions  we  n 
party. 

10.     _ „_ 

tem,  if  a  candidate  belongs 
on  the  most  popular  side  of  : 
tariff  or  silver  coinage,  his 
ability  must  be  very  glaring 
when  he  takes  his  seat  in  a  l 
his  duty  to  make  a  careful 
lion,  to  sift  the  evidence  and 
elusion,  he,  who  should  be  like 


.  leading  question,  like  the 
ack  of  inte^rrity  or  personal 

tirevent  his  election.  And 
ative  body.and  it  becomes 
idy  of  some  important  ques- 
reach  a  wise  and  just  con- 
a  impartial  judfre  or  an 
unprejudiced  jii/yman,  may  be  found  to  be  only  the  bond- 
servant of  the  leaders  of  bis  party,  a  mere  automaton  for 
the  registeriiig  of  their  decrees. 

tl.  The  Remedy. — The  business  and  industrious  classes 
will  have  10  takemore  of  an  active  part  in  the  elections.  The 
farmer  must  leave  his  farm  for  a.  few  hours  and  the  busi- 
ness man  his  store  or  oflice  and  meet  in  the  primaries  a)id 
caucuses  and  defeat  the  wardheelers  and  unprincipled 
politicians  whoare  always  on  hand  to  advance  the  interests 
of  some  unworthy  candidate.  The  time  has  cotne  whea 
men  must  take  an  interest  in 
they  live  and  to  which  they  n 
pcrity;  and  the  time  must  1 

fearlessly  do  their  duty  regardless  ot  the  party  ii 

A  public  officer  must  work  for  the  interest  of  the  people ; 

large,  and  not  solely  for  "■ — i.:-u  _i — j  ■, — 


it  be  a  President  oi  the  United 


Stales  in  fact  and  not  simply  a.  president  of  the  party  4 
placed  him  in  office— and  lliesameprinciple  should  apply  tc 
every   executive  or  legislative  office  in  the  gift  oi   the 

12.  The  Natiooa]  Parties.— The  national  parties  as 
Macy  in  his  Civil  Goveniinetit  says,  are  the  agencies  which 
render  it  possible  for  millions  of  people  to  choose  their 
rulers  and  express  themselves  on  national  questions.  They 
are  thoronghly  oiganizud.  Each  party  has  a  national  com- 
mittee, a  committee  in  each  slate,  one  it)  each  county  and 
often  one  in  each  tnwnship.  They  hold  caucuses,  iirima- 
ries,ai>d  conventions;  select  candidates  (or  ofiicc-.formulatc 
political  doctrines;  hold  meetings,  persuade  voters  and  in 
various  ways  strive  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  voles. 

13.  Two  Parties  Only.— It  is  desirable  that  the  parties 
be  only  two  in  number.  They  are  artificial  agencies  for 
obtaining  majorities;  and  it  there  are  more  than  two  of 
them,  tills  becomes  more  difQcult.  A  third  party  maybe 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  a<lv(>cating  certain  opinions, 
and  of  influencing  tlie  regular  parties  to  adopt  those  opin- 
ions:but  as  soon  as  one  of  lite  partiis  may  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  tlm  third  partv,  the  l.iiter  should  dis- 
band. If  athird  partyaltunipis  toVcepupa  separate  or- 
ganisation aEier  it  luses  itsdistinciivc  principles,  it  becomes 
a  source  of  confusion  and  corruption  to  the  voters. 

14.  The  Third  Party.- A  third  patly  may  be  organ- 
i»ed  for  the  purpose  of  dii^placing  one  of  the  old  parties. 
Such  3  plan  is  almost  sure  to  fail.  We  have  in  our  Tiistory 
one  notable  instance;  the  Republican  p.irtydi^platcd  the 
Whig  parly;  but  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  It 
would  be  a  great  waste  of  political  energy  to  disband  all 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  then  drganije  new  counties  in 
their  place.  It  is  likewise  a  waste  of  political  energy  tn 
disband  an  old  party  and  organize  a  new  party  to  take  il^ 
place.  There  must  be  peculiar  circumstances  to  justifv 
such  a  waste.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  seventy  mill 
ions  of  people  acquiiinted  with  a  new  organiiation. 
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A  Complete  History  of  All  National 
Nominating:  Conventions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ^o  very  far  back  in  our  history  to 
find  the  origin  of  our  nominating  conventions.  The  Con- 
fititution  of  the  United  Stales  provided  only  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Piesidenl,  and  the  idea  was  that 
electors  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  states,  who 
would  not  only  name  the  candidate  but  elect  him  to  his 
high  office.  In  the  choice  of  our  lirst  President  this  idea 
was  for  the  first  and  only  time  carried  out,  and  without  be- 
ing nominated  Washington  was  chosen  President  by  the 
first  ElecloralCollegeof  the  country.  Thenumbcr  of  elec- 
toral voles  cast  in  1789  was  69,  all  of  which  were  cast 
for  Washington,  John  Adams  received  the  next  highest  - 
number,  34,  and  was  declared  Vice-President.  During  the 
liext  louryears  theiiumberof  electoral  votes  increased  very  - 
iartcly,  being  132  at  the  second  presidential  election.  All 
of  tnese  were  cast  for  Washington,  while  John  Adams  re-  j 
ccivcd  77  voles  for  the  vice-presidency.  The  retirement  of  ' 
Washington  in  1796-7  opened  the  doors  fora  host  of  presi- 
llcntial  candidates,  there  being  no  other  man  whom  the 
people  could  unite  on  with  so  much  unanimity.  Upon 
opening  the  returns  for  the  election  of  Washington's  suc- 
cessor for  the  term  beginning  March  i,  1797,  there  were 
found  to  be  DO  less  than  thirteen  distinguished  names 
nniong  those  voted  for  for  the  presidential  office.  These 
ivere  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Thoma's  Pinckney,  Burr,  Sam- 
uel Adams,  Ellsworth,  jay,  Clinton,  Johnstone,  Iretjell. 
Henry,  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Washington.  At  this  election 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  bad  increased  to  139,  of  which 

iahn  Adams  received  71   and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  T.ext 
ighest  number,  68. 
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The  era  o£  "republican  simpliciiy"  was  now  pasEing 
away.  The  gratitude  that  impelled  tlie  uiiaiiinioiis  election 
a(  Washington  was  felt  in  regard  to  do  olhur  man,  ahil  the 
acknowledged  leadership  which  put  forward  Adams  and 
Jefferson  aS  the  t^vo  candidates  in  the  third  general  elec- 
tion was  no  longer  recognized.  Hence  llie  date.1800  became 
ail  era  in  our  political  hislury,  as  it  was  the  time  o(  the  in- 
stitution of  the  nominating  caucus.  This  congressional 
caucus,  which  enjoys  the  honorofbein^  the  first,  was  bold 
in  Philadelphia  durinK  the  year,  and  after  a  good  dud  of 
discussion  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Jefferson  for  Presi- 
dent and  Burr  for  Vice-President.  The  presidential  con- 
test this  year  was  between  these  two  ou  one  side  and  Adams 
and  Plnckney  on  the  oilier.  The  electoral  vote  was  138, 
and  stood  Tit  each  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  65  for  Adams,  64 
for  Pitickney,  and  1  for  John  jay.  No  choice  was  made  and 
the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  wliicli, 
after  balloting  tliirly-six  times,  during  six  days,  resulted  in 
the  election  ot  Jefferson  and  Burr,  In  1304  the  contest  lay  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Pinckney  for  Presidentaiid Clinton  and 
King,  both  of  New  York,  for  \' ice- President.  Though  there 
must  have  been  a  caucus  nomination  there  is  no  record  of 
such  an  event.  The  electoral  vote  was  176,  of  which  Jeffer- 
son and  King  received  lfi2  and  Pinckney  and  Clinton  14. 

1808. 
Toward  the  close  of  Jefferson's  administration  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  tell  into  discord  in  regard  to  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  Madison  and  Monroe  for  the  next  presidential 
term  and  a  Republican  cungiesslonal  caucus  was  held  in 
Washington  in  January,  1808,  to  decide  which  should  be 
nominated.  There  were  136  Republican  members  of  Con.' 
gress,  of  whom  94  attended  the  caucus  and  agreed  to  nomi- 
nate Madison.  No  record  exists  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  opposition  made  their  nominations,  but  the  opposing 
candidate  was  Pinckney.  The  electoral  vote  was  175,  of 
which  Madison  recivcd  122,  Pinckney  47,  and  Clinton  6. 
The  latter  for  Vice-President  ceceived  113  ballots,  the  scat- 
tering votes  being  divided  among  a  number  of  rival  aspir- 

1813. 
In  May,  1812,  a  congressional  caucus  nominated  Madison 
for  a  second  term.    This  year  is,  however,  memorable  for  the 
first  feebleattempt  at  a  nominating  convention.  Tbeopposi 


tion  had  been  growing  in  slreogth  and  called  a  convention 
to  meet  in  New  Voik  in  September,  1812.  Eleven  states 
were  represented  at  tins  first  convention,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  placed  in  nomination,  a  move- 
ment which  received  the  warmest  support  from  the  LtfKisla- 
ture  of  Ibat  sUtc.  The  records  do  not  show  that  any  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  was  nominated  at  this  convention. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Madison,  The  elec- 
toral vote  numbered  217,  o(  which  Madison,  for  President, 
received  12»  and  Clinton  8fl,  while  for  Vice-President  Gerry 
received  131  and  Ingersoll  86.  Madison  entered  upon  his 
second  term  March  4,  IHIS,  but  there  is  no  reconf  oE  his 
having  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

1816. 
In  1816,  just  before  the  close  of  Madison's  second  term, 
the  Republican  congressional  caucus  again  met  and  noini- 
nated  James  Monroe  lor  President.  There  were  119  votes 
in  the  caucus,  of  which  Monroe  received  65  and  Crawford, 
ot  Georgia,  54.  The  opposition  Federalists  were  consider' 
ably  disorganined  at  this  time,  since  no  record  exists  of  any 
nrim  in  at  ion,  though  their  ticket  was  represented  by  Rufus 
King,  of  New  York.  It  hardly  seems  possible  for  a  conven-  < 
lion  to  have  been  held  of  which  no  records  remain,  and  the 
more  reasonable  supposition  is  that  Kini;  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  at  the  request  of  his  friends.  His  efforts 
were  in  vain,  for  he  was  badly  beaten.  The  number  of 
electoral  votes  cast  at  Ilie  election  was  217,  of  which  Sfon- 
roe  received  183  and  King  34.  The  contest  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  more  lively,  a's  five  candidates  contested  the  elec- 
tion. Harper  received  4  votes,  Ross,  5,  Mar^all4,  Howard 
22  and  Tompkins  188. 


In  1820  the  Federalists  were  s 
unable  to  rally  their  forces  that  in  effect  no 
made  to  the  nomination  or  election  of  Monro 
term.  The  electoral  vole  numbered  23.'),  of  which  Monroe 
received  231  and  John  Quiucy  Adams  received  I.  As  be- 
fore, five  men  entered  the  lists  for  the  vice- presidency. 
Harper  and  Rush  each  received  1  vote,  Rodney  4,  Stockton 
8,  and  Tompkins  216. 

1824. 

In  1824  the  caucus  feature  began  to  be  very  displeasing 
lo  the  Republicans  In  general  and  great  numbers  of  them 
gave  previous  notice  that  they  would  not  be  governed  by 
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the  dictates  of  Uie  caucus.  There  were  at  this  time2IS 
members  of  Coneress  who  were  counted  as  Republicans,  yet 
^hc  caucus  which  nomiualed  Crawford  was  composed  of 
only  66  members,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slim  attend- 
ance and  tlie  non -concurrence  of  the  party  the  ncninatlon 
of  Crawford  wasverygeneraliy  repudiated  Dy  the  Republic- 
ans. Three  other  candidates  were  brought  into  the  field  by 
legislative  and  popular  nominations — Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay-— while  six  numina- 
lions  for  the  vi re-presidency  were  made.  The  number  of 
electoral  votes  in  the  contest  of  I8'34  was  261,  of  wiiich  Jack- 
son received  99.  Adams  84,  Crawford  41.  and  Clay  37.  For 
Vice-Presitient  Calhoun  received  132  voles,  Snndfoid  80, 
Macon  24,  Jackson  31,  Clay  fl.  and  Van  Butcn  B,  Mo  elec- 
tion having  been  made,  the  contest  went  to  the  } louse  of 
Representatives  and  Adams  was  elected  by  the  vole  of  13 
states.'  This  "scrub  race,"  as  it  was  called,  put  an  end  to 
the  caucus  system. 

1828. 
As  soon  as  the  contest  of  1824  was  decided  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  announced  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the 
next  term.  He  was  opposed  tiy  Adams,  but  no  record  ex- 
ists as  to  the  manner  of  the  lalter's  nomination.  Calhoun, 
Rush  and  Smith  were  candidates  (or  the  vice-presidency, 
but  how  they  were  designated  as  such  is  not  known.  The 
contest  was  a  spirited  one,  and  resulted  in  Jackson's  elec- 
tion by  a  large  majority.  Therewete261  electoral  votes, of 
whichjacksoii  received  178  and  Adams  83.  For  Vice-Presi. 
dent  CaJhoun  received  171,  Rush  83,  and  Smith  7. 


Wen. 


o  what  may  prO[ier1y  be  regarded  as  the 

....       ._ _._n  of  which  any  record  can  be  found 

n  Philadelphia  in  September,  1830.  It  was  called  the 
United  States  Anti-Mitsonic  convention,  and  was  composed 
of  9fi  delegates,  who  represented  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  Vermont.  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Michigan  territory. 
Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  was  president,  but  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted  except  to  issue  a  call  for  another  con- 
vention of  persons  opposed  to  secret  societies,  to  be  held  at 
Baltimore.  In  compliance  with  this  call  the  national  Anti- 
Masonic  convention  itssembled  at  Baltimore  September  26, 
183L     There  were  112  dekgates  present,  every  stale  being 
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represented,  but  only  New  York,  Massacliiisetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  the  full  number  of  delegates  allowed,  Thia 
movement  had  its  origin  in  the  eKcitciiienI  caused  by  the 
alleged  killing  of  Morgan  for  disclosing  the  secreisof  Free- 
masbiity.  John  C.  Spenccr.of  New  York,  waschoscn  presi- 
dent. The  convention  nominated  William  Wirt,  of  Mary- 
land, for  President,  and  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  Vice- Preside.il. 

In  May,  1832.  'he  first  national  Democratic  convention 
was  held  in  Baltimore.  The  pnrty  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  Jackson,  and  there  could  be  no  organized  opposition  to 
his  renoni illation [3 nd  so  it  wns  uiitiiiimously  cimfii-med  by  . 
the  convention.  The  real  purpose  of  the  convention  was 
the  nomination  (tf  a  viee-pTesidcntial  candidate,  the  party 
having  fallen  out  with  Calhoun.  At  this  convention  Gen. 
Robert  Lucas  of  Ohio  presided,  and  the  regular  proceed- 
ings began  with  the  adoption  of  the  famous  two-thirds  rule, 
which  has  been  affirmea  iii  every  national  Democratic  con- 
vention from  tliat  ilay  to  this.  Delegates  to  the  numlier  of 
313  were  present.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  receiving  208  votes. 

The  ReBublicans  recognized  the  fact  that  conventions 
were  to  be  the  popular  tneans  for  nomination  of  candidates, 
and  accordingly  met  in  convention  at  Baltimore  December 
12, 1831.  James  Barbour  was  chosen  president.  There  were 
1S7  delegates  present,  representing  seventeen  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  No  formal  declaration  of  princi- 
ples was  made,  but  an  address  was  published  dealing  with 
the  shortcomings  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  which  he  and  Ills  ad- 
ministration were  severely  criticised.  The  un.-inimous  vote 
of  the  convention  was  cast  for  Henry  Clay  as  t)ie  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  for  John  Sergeant  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  address  of  the  convention  recommended  another  • 
convention  of  "  young  men  of  the  Republican  parly,"  and 
in  pursuance  thereof  a  convention  was  held  May  11, 1832,  in 
Washington,  William  C.  Jolinson  was  chairman,  but  as  the 
nominations  of  the  party  had  been  made  the  preceding 
autumn  nothing  was  left  for  the  convention  to  do  except  to 
pass  resolutions,  which  it  did,  in  favor  of  industrial  protec- 
tion and  internal  improvements,  ami  against  the  rotation-in* 
office  principle  lately  promulgated  by  Jackson. 

In  thecontest  of  1S32  there  were  Iweniy  other  candidates 
who  ran  without  having  regular  party  nominations.  In  the 
election  the  electoral  votes  numbered  288;  for  President, 


icins  SOi  Sergeant  49,  and  Van  Buren  II 


s.LeeU.WJl- 
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The  years  1885  and  1836  saw  the  conveution  system 
fairly  under  way.  There  were  two  nominating  coxivemiorts 
held,  I'he  Democratic  national  convention  assenibled  in 
Baltimore  in  May.  with  representatives  from  tweniy.one 
slates,  Andrew  Stevenson  presided,  and  for  the  first  time 
tliere  was  a  long  list  of  hoiici-ary  Vice-P residents.  Only  one 
ballot  for  the  presidenlial  nomination  was  taken,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unanimous  choice  of  Mattin  Van  Iluren.  The 
ballot  for  Vice-President  resulted  in  «7  votes  lor  Rives  and 
nS  for  R.  M.  Johnson.     No  platform  was  adujiled  by  the 

A  Whig  state  convention  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  ISJS,  by  acclamation  nomin.iied  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  Vrancis  Granger  fur  ihc  national 
ticket, and  a  Democratic  Anti-Masonic  Con vciiliun  held  soon 
after  in  the  same  city  ratified  the  nominaiion  of  Harrison, 
but  substituted  John  Tyler  in  place  of  Granger  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  A  number  of  other  nominations  were  made  by 
slate  Legislatures  and  other  bodies,  whose  records  have 
been  lost.  There  were  in  all  five  candidates  for  President, 
and  in  the  election  Mangum  received  H  votes,  Webster  14, 
""  'e  26.  Harrison  73,  and  Van  Buren  176.  For  Vice-Prcs- 
eived  2a  votes. 


Birney  v 
for  Vice 


The  years  18S9  and  1640  saw  three  conventions,  the  first 
of  which  was  also  the  first  Abolition  convention  ever  held  in 
the  United  States.  Its  session  began  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 13, 18:^,and  lasted  several  days.  Distinct  Aholitioa 
orinclpleswere  announced  in  its  platform  and  James  G. 
ley  was  nominated  for  President,  Francis  J.  LcMoyne 
Vice-President.  Although  these  candidates  declined 
the  nominations,  they  received  7.609  votes  in  the  Northern 
States. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 4, 18;J9.  Twenty-one  states  were  represented  by  254 
delegates,  and  James  Barbour  presided.  Balloting  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  several  days,  but 
no  result  was  reached  until  the  Scott  delegates  went  over  to 
Harrison,  The  first  ballot  in  the  convention  resulted  in  16 
votes  for  Winfleld  ScotI,  90  for  Henry  Clay,  and  14S  tor 
William  Henry  Harrison.  There  was  no  contest  over  the 
vice- presidency,  John  Tyler  being  the  unanimous  choice  of 
tbr  convention. 
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The  iiaiional  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Ba 
more  June  5, 1840.  Delegates  from  twenty-one  states  w 
present  and  William  Carroll  presided.  Van  Burcn  i 
unanimously  nominated  for  President,  but  when  the  ques- 1 
lion  of  Vice-President  arose  tlie  dissension  was  so  serious  J 
that  no  choice  was  made, but  the  designation  of  a  candidate  J 
was  left  to  the  people.  In  this  election  the  number  of  dec- 1 
toral  voles  was  2M,  of  which  Van  Buren  received  60  and  1 
Harrison  234.  There  were  four  candidates  for  Vice-Prcsi-I 
dent.  Polk  received  1  vote,  Taiewell  11,  Johnson  48,  and  C 
Tyler  234.  " 

1844. 
a  of  1844  was  preceded  by  three  national'l 
The  Liberal  party  national  convention  bcgaq4 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  WJ.  1843.  It  was  virtually  the  Aboli«l 
lion  party  under  a  new  name  and  adopted  an  extended  dec-f 
laration  of  belief  embodying  the  principles  of  Abolitionisntl 
afterward  openly  expressed  by  the  Republican  parly.  Lei-  4 
tester  King  presided,  and  the  nominees  were  James  G.  Mir- 
ney  for  President  and  Thomas  Morris  for  Vice-President. 

The  Whig  national  convention  assembled  at  Batlimore. 
May  1, 1844,  and  was  composed  of  delegates  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.    Ambrose  Spencer  was  president  ana  j 
Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for  President  without  a  d: 
ine  voice.    The  choice  of  a  Vice-President  was  more  diffi'L 
It  and  three  ballots  were  taken  before  a  choice  was  made.'l 


The 


Oil  the  last  ballot  Freliiighuyset 
79,  and  Fillmore  40, 

The   Democratic  national  c 
May  27, 1844.    The  two-thirds 


eived  155  voles,  DavlsE 


on  met  in  Baltimore 
s  responsible  for  tin 

__ J,  Ota  were  taken,  ther^H 

being  four  candidates  on  the  first.  Of  the  votes  cast  Van'l 
Buren  received  14ti,  Cass  93,  Johnson  29,  and  Buchanlin  ij 
There  was  not  much  chanee  in  the  balloting  until  the  eighth,! 
when  Van  Buren  received  104,  Cass  114,  Buchanan  2,  Ca1-« 
houn  2,  and  Polk  44.  This  was  the  first  ballot  in  which  J 
Polk"s  name  was  mentioned.  On  liie  ninth  ballot  Polk  re- ■ 
ceived  233  votes,  Van  Buren  2,  and  Cass  29.  Silas  Wright  J 
wns  nominated  for  Vice-President,  but  he  declined,  aiidm 
George  M.  Dallas  was  siibstiluted.  The  result  was  the-fl 
election  of  Polk,  he  receiving  170  electoral  votes  and  Cla*  J 
'flS.  ■ 


Three  conventions  preceded  the  con 
The  Democratic  convention  was  held  in  B 
"i.    There  was  considerable  trouble  a 
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tbe  credentials  of  the  delegaiea  who  claimed  recognition. 
New  York  ieni  two  delegations,  one  commonly  known  as 
"barnburners"  and  the  other  as  "hunkers."  The  conven- 
tion sought  to  please  all  by  admitting  botb,  but  neither  del- 
egation was  satisfiedL  unless  the  others  were  excluded,  and 
accordingly  both  withdrew.  Andrew  Stevenson  presided. 
Four  ballots  were  taken,  the  candidates  being  Cass,  Wood- 
bury, Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Worth  and  Butler.  Cass 
began  with  125  votes  on  the  first  ballot  and  ran  up  to  179  on 
the  fourth,  and  was  nominated.  Three  ballots  were  taken 
lor  Vice-President,  on  the  first  of  which  William  O.  Butler 
received  114  and  Jefferson  Davis  I,  the  remainder  being 
scattered  among  several  candidates.  Butler  gained  on  the 
second  and  was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot.  The  "  harn- 
bumers,"  who  bolted  the  convention,  were  so  Incensed  at 
tbe  nomination  of  Cass  and  Butler  Ihat  they  called  a  con- 
vention at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  22.  Samuel  Young  presided, 
and  Van  Buren  was  made  the  nominee  for  President  and 
Henry  Dodge  for  Vice-President. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  in  Philadelphia 
June  7, 1B48.  John  M.  Morehead  presided.  The  candi(&les 
were  Taylor,  Clay,  Scott,  Webster,  Clayton  and  McLean, 
and  four  Dallois  were  taken.  The  number  of  votes  was  270, 
and  on  the  last  ballot  Taylor,  who  had  started  with  111,  re- 
ceived 171,  and  was  declared  the  nominee,  Fillmore  was 
nominated  on  the  second  ballot  for  Vice  President. 

August  9. 1848.  a  Free-Soil  convention  assembled  at  Buf- 
falo, having  representatives  from  eighteen  Stales.  Charles 
Franris  Airamsi  presided,  and  Van  Buren  and  Adams  weic 
lees  of  the  convention.  In  a  long  platform 
___    .  protested  vigorously  against  the  action  of 

the  Whig  and  Democratic  conventions  and  demanded  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the  style  used  later  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists. Nothing  came  of  ihe  movement  and  Van  Buren 
and  Adams  received  no  voli^s  at  the  fall  election.  The 
electoral  vole  in  1848  was  290,  of  which  Taylor  secured  163, 
and  Cass  127, 


made  tbe  n 


The  campaign  of  1852  was  a  spirited  one  and  opened  in 
a  spirited  way.  The  Democratic  convention  met  in  Balti- 
more June  1,  and  was  presided  over  by  John  W.  Davis  of 
Indiana.  There  were  ten  candidates,  and  forty-nine  ballots 
were  taken  before  a  candidate  was  nominated.  The  ballot 
sheet  is  called  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  American 
politics  and  is  given  complete  on  the  following  pages: 
16 
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The  persistence  of  the  solitary  voter  who  voted  forty-        ^^^| 
eight  times  for  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  the  ititToductton  of          ^^H 
Franklin  Pierce's  name  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  which  re-          ^^M 
suited  ill  nomination  on  tlie  forty-mnth,  has  no  parallel  in          ^^H 
the  history  of  American  political  conventions,     William  K.          ^^^1 
King  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  for  Vice-Presi-          ^^H 

The  Wbi^s  met  at  Baltimore  June  16  and  an  uproarious        ^^^| 
session   of  six   days   followed.    There  were  no  sudden  or        ^^^H 
startling  changes,  as  In  the  Democratic  convention,  but  the        ^^^fl 

The  candidates  were  Scott.  Webster  and  Fillmore,  and  ibe       ^^H 

131  votes  and  increased  his  number  slowly  imtil  the  fifty-       ^^^H 
third  ballot,  when  he  had  159.    Fillmore  began  with  ri3  and       ^^M 
ended  with  1 12.     Webster  began  with  2a  and  ended  with  21.        ^^H 

■         Vice-PresidenL                                                                                ^^M 

^H        barg  August  11,  Henry  Wilson  presiding.    All  thefreeand         ^^^H 
^1        several  oT  the  slave  states  were  represented.    John  P.  Hale       ^^H 
^B         and  George  W.  Julian  were  nommaled  for  President  and        ^^^| 

^H          received  no  electoral  votes.    The  number  of  electoral  votes        ^^^H 
H          was  296,  and  of  these  Pierce  and  King  received  2.Si.  while        ^^H 
^H         Scott  and  Graham  received  only  42.     In  this  contest  Pierce         ^^^H 
^M        and  King  carried  all  the  slates  except  Tennessee,  Kentucky,         ^^H 
^M         Massacliuaeits  aiid  Vermont                                                            ^^H 
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11 1856.  Thefirstinordcrw_. 
that  of  ihe  American  National  Council,  whicb  met  tnPblla-  , 
delphia,  February  19,  and  was  presided  over  by  E.  B.  Bart-  ( 
lelL  Three  days  were  spent  in  adopting  a  plalform,  which 
was  mainly  a  "  kiiow-notning,"  anti-adminislration  declara-  ' 
tion.  A  President  was  nominated  on  tlie  first  ballol.  which 
stood:  Fillmore  179,  Law  24,  Raynor  U.  McLean  13.  Davis 


!,  John  E.  Ward  ' 
solutions  of  the 
n  ballots 


10,  and  Houston  10.    Andrew  J.  Donelson  w 
for  Vice-President  on  Ihe  first  ballol. 

The  Democrats  met  at  Cincinnali  June 
presiding.     Pro-slavery  and  state-rights  n 
strongest  character  were  adopted  and  s 
were  taken  before  ft  nomination  was  made.  The  caodidati  . 
were  Buchan.-in,   Pierce,  Cass    and    Douglas.      Buchanan    , 
began  with  13-^  voles  and  gained  steadily  to  296,  a 
nomination.     Pierce  began  with  123  and  fell  off  gradually    ' 
Untfl  the  last  ballot.     Douglas  began  with  33  votes,  rose  '- 
121,  and  on  the  last  ballot  had  3fi  voles.    The  highest  v 
received  by  Cass  was  7.    Ten   candidates  sought  the  vi 
presidential  nomination,  but  on  the  second  ballQt  all  with- 
drew except   Breckinridge,  who  was  unanimously  i 

The  first  Republican  national  convention  assembled  in  i 
Philadelphia  June  17,  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  beinp  | 
chosen  presiding  officer.  The  platform  was  decidedly  ar— 
slavery.  An  informal  ballot  for  Presidentwas  taken  to  I 
the  preferences  of  the  delegates,  and  showed  359  votes 
John  C,  Fremont,  against  IftBfor  McLean.  The  nominal  .  _ 
of  Fremont  was  at  once  declared  unanimous.  An  mformal  ] 
ballot  for  Vice-President  was  taken,  which  resulted  a  "  '  ^ 
lows;  Henry  C.  Carey  received  3  votes,  S.  C.  Pomcroy  8,  I 
John  A.  King  9,  Henry  Wilson  9,  A,  C,  M,  Pennington  1.  N,  1 
P.  Banks  46,  W.  F.  Johnston  2, J.  R.  Giddings  2.  Jacob  Col- 
lanier  15,  Cassius  M.Clay  4,  CTharles  Sumner  35.  Thomas  1 
Ford  7,  David  Wilmot  43,  Abraham  Lincoln  110,  and  Will-  ' 
iam  L.  Dayton  259,  The  latter  was  unanimously  nominated,-  i 
but  Ibis  informal  ballot  wilt  always  be  memorable  as  show-  ~ 
ingthe  popularity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  early  day. 

The  Wbigs  met  at  Baltimore  September  17,  Edward  Bates   ( 
presiding.    The  platform  deprecated  the  reign  of  strong 
partisan  feeling  and  advocated  peace  and  quiet.    Fillmore 
and  Donelson  weie unanimously  nomiiiaied.  but  in  ihe  si'"*- 
sequent  election  carried  only  Maryland, 

Of  the  296  electoral  votes  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
received  174,  Fremont  and  Dayton  114,  and  Fillmore  and    J 
Donelson  8. 
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The  year  1860  marks  a  new  era  in  American  politics  and 
the  conventions  of  this  year  show  the  great  upheaval  thai 
haO  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  An  account  of 
the  conventions  of  this  year  is  given  ttiore  in  detail  for  this 
reason,  The  national  Democratic  convention  met  at 
Charleston  April  23.  Every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented by  full  delegations,  but  the  partv  dissensions  in 
Illinois  and  New  York  caused  the  sendmg  of  two  delegations 
from  each  of  these  states.  Francis  B.  Flournov  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman.  The  exclusion  of  the  "  Wood  "  dele- 
eaiian  from  New  York  and  the  admission  of  the  Douglas 
delegation  from  Illinois  inflamed  the  southern  members  of 
the  «onvention  at  the  very  start,  and  much  angry  debate 
followed.  Caleb  Cii shin jr  was  chosen  permanent  chairman 
and  a  platform  committee  was  selected,  it  being  insisted 
that  3  platform  was  necessary  before  a  candidate  was 
nominated.  The  platform  committee  wrangled  four  days 
and  were  unable  to  agree  and  accordingly  Tour  platforms 
were  submitted  to  the  convention  from  which  to  select  one. 
The  plaifomi  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
decliired  "that  Congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  iu 
the  territories;  that  the  territorial  Legislature  had  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories,  nor  to  prohibit  the  intrit- 
duction  of  slavery  therein,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation 
wliaiever; "  and  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  on  the 
high  seas,  in  the  territories,  or  wherever  else  its  jurisdiction 
extends."  These  ultra  pro-slavery  declarations  were  dis- 
sented from  by  others  of  the  committee  who,  beaded  by 
Henry  B.  Payne,  brought  in  a  minority  report,  reaffirming 
the  Cmcinnati  platform  of  1856,  which  advocated  the  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  territories  and 
declared  that  slavery  was  a  t[uestion  of  property— as  such 
should  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court^nd  pledged  the 
Democracy  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  court.  This 
minority  report  was  signed  by  members  of  the  committee 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan.WJs- 
consin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
third  report  was  presented  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  which 
indorsed  the  CitVcinnati  platform  with  some  trivial  altera- 
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Mr.  Avery  brought  in  a  modified  platform  from  the  majoriljr. 
This  ass-irted  the  rights  o!  the  slave-holders  in  ihe  terri- 
tories a»<I  when  a  sufficient  number  of  inhubitanis  were  in 
any  territory,  the  same  should  be  admitted  as  a  state  with- 
(lul  takiijg  the  slavery  question  into  consideration  at  alL 
The   minority  report   was  brought  In  by   Mr.  Samuels,  rf  . 
Iowa,  and  embodied  Ihe  same  measures  thai  were  urged  bf  '] 
the  three   minority    reports    previously    submitted.      The   | 
majority  report  was  adopted  by  the  convention  by  a  vole  ot 
166  to  138,     This  action  of  the  conventioa  was  bmerly  re- 
sented by  the  Solhem  dolegates,  and  the  delegation  of  Ala- 
bamaoSered  aprotest  to  the  proceedings  and  afterward  with- 
drew from  the  convention.    The  delegations  from  Florida, 
MississippiandTexas  followed  the  lead  of  Alabama.    PaiU 
of  the  delegations  from  Louisiana.  tSouth  Carolina,  Arkan-   . 
sas,  Delaware  and  North  Carolinaalso  withdrew.    After  the  J 
withtlra.wal  of  these  delegates,  the  convenlion  proceeded  la,  1 
ballot  for   President.    The  full   convention  contained  303  >] 
members,  but  a  iarge  number  had  withdrawn,  so  that  a  two-' 
thirds  vote  of  202  members  would  be  difficult  for  anyone 
candidate  to  secure.    The  two-thirds  rule  prevailed  and  the    ' 
rusult  was  that  no  nomination  was  made  at  Charleston,  j 
Fifty-seven  ballots  were  taken,  however,  Ibe    candidate! 
being  Douglas,  Guthrie,  Hunter,  Dickinson,  Andrew  John-  4 
son,  Lane,  Jefferson  Davis,  Toucy  and  Pierce.    The  candi-  i 
date  who  had  the  highest  vote  was  Douglas,  who  received  i 
\h2}i.    The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  lialiimure  on 
the  18th  of  June.    At  the  appointed  lime  full  representations 
were  present  from  all  those  states  which  had  not  withdrawn 
from  the  Charleston  convention, and  thedelegations  that  had 
left  that  convention  were  excluded  from  this.    Enraged  at 
this  exclusion  of  the  seceding  delegates  the  delegations 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  California  and   ■ 
Delaware,  together  with  portions  of  the  delegations  frocn   1 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts  and  Missouri  retired  i 
from  the  convenlion,     Mr.   Cushing,   the    chairman,    also 
retired,  and  Gen.  Todd,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen   in  his  place. 
Balloting  for  President  began,  Douglas,  Breckinridge  and 
Guthrie  being  placed  in  nomination.     Two  ballots  were 
taken,  On  the  first  Breckinridge  received  h,  Guthrie  10  and 
Douglas  173, (i.    On  the  second  Guthrie  received  oM- Breck- 
inridge   7,<i  and  Douglas  iSlJ^.    After  the  second  ballot 
Douglas   was    unanimously    npmiri?ted.    Fit^palrick    was 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  but  declined,  aud  Heiscbel 
V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  substituted- 
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The  seceders  from  the  Baliimore  convention  met  in  that 
city  June  23.  in  ail,  twenty-one  stales  were  fully  or  in  part 
represented,  b'Jl  there  were  no  delegates  from  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  or  Wiscon- 
sin, Caleb  Cushing  presided.  The  two-thirds  rule  was 
adopted  and  the  delegates  who  had  been  refused  admission 
to  the  regular  convention  were  urged  to  unite  with  this 
body.  The  Avery  platform,  upon  which  the  Charleston 
convention  had  split,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Oneballot 
was  taken  for  I'resident,  John  C.  Breckinridge  receiving  105 
voles,  being  the  wholenumber  of  delegates  present.  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Oregon.was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice- 
President.  K 

The  band  of  seceders  from  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion met  al  Richmond  June  1 1  and  organized  by  choosing 
John  Erwin  as  cliairnian.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Alabama,  Arkansas, Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Virgmia,  This 
convention  did  nothing  more  than  ratify  the  nomina- 
tions of  Breckinridge  and  Lane  made  by  the  Baltimore 
seceders. 

A  Constitutional  Union  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore 
May  9.  It  promuigated  strictly  Union  and  Constitutional 
principles.  The  candidates  for  President  were  John  Beil, 
Sam  Houston,  John  M.ButIs,  John  McLean,  J.  J.Crittenden, 
Edward  Everett,  W.  L.  Goggin.  W,  A.  Graham,  W.  L. 
Sharkey  and  W,  C-  Rives.  Bell  and  Everett  were  unan- 
imously nominated. 

The  Republican  national  convention  met  in  Chicago 
May  16.  It  was  called  to  order  by  David  Wilmot  and  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  free  states,  together 
with  representatives  from  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  George  Ash- 
muD,  of  Slassachusctts,  was  chosen  permanent  chairman. 
The  majority  rule  in  nominating  candidates  was  adopted. 
The  platform  adopted  boldly  declared  the  condition  to  which 
the  country  had  Been  reduced  was  due  to  Ihe  continued 
years  of  Democratic  rule,  and  promulgated  Republican 
doctrines  in  regard  to  slavery  m  the  territories.  The 
eighth  plank  in  the  platform  was  specially  directed  against 
slavery  and  declared  il  to  be  a  shameless  institution  and 
Ihat  it  should  not  be  spread  in  ihe  territories  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  candidates  for  President  were  many,  including 
Seward)  Liacoln,  Wade,  Cameron,  Bales,  McLean,  Reade, 
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Chase,  Dayton,  Sumner,  Fremont,  Callamer  and  C.  M.  Clay. 
The  result  of  the  balloting  was  as  follows;. 
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After  the  third  ballot  Lincoln  lacked  only  2>^  votes  of  a 
nomination.  A  change  of  4  votes  in  Ohio  from  Chase  to 
Lincoln  made  his  nomination  assured.  Changes  rapidly 
followed  until  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  The 
balloting  for  Vice-President  was: 


Clay  .... 
Banks  .. 
Reeder  . 
Hickman 
Hamlin  . 
Read  ... 
Davis  .., 
Dayton  .. 
Houston 


The  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  was  315,  of  which 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180,  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
72,  Bell  and  Everett  39,  and  Douglas  and  Johnson  12. 


HISTOKV  OF  ALL 


The  war  was  in  piUEress  in  1864  and  the  nominati 
conventions  wete  few  and  devoid  of  any  inlcrest  -exci 
such  as  aroae    from  the   question  of  preservation  of   t 


:  7,  William  Den- 


Union.  ■ 

The  RepQblicansmet  in  Baltimore  Jur 
nison,  of  Onto,  presidinp. 

There  was  a  very  full  representation  o£  delegates,  many 
being  admitted  from  the  states  actually  in  rebellion.  The  con- 
veiiiion  was  unaaiinously  in  favor  of  llincoln's  renominaiion, 
jnd  on  the  6rst  ballut  he  received  497  votes,  being  the  entire 
vole  of  the  convention  except  22  votes  from  Missouri,  winch 
were  given  to  Gen.  Grant.  The  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates were  Hamlin,  L.  H.  Rosseau,  D.  S.  Dickinson  and 
Andrew  Johnson.  As  the  first  ballot  was  taken  every  one 
perceived  the  great  numerical  strength  of  Johnson,  and  he 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  Democrats  met  m  Chicago  August  19.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  the  permanent  president.  The  attendance  of 
delegates  was  by  no  means  full  and  little  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  convention  either  by  the  people  or  the  dele- 
gates. George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  202?^  votes,  while  Seymour 
received  23y.  The  candidates  for  Vice-Presideiii  were 
Pendleton,  Guthrie,  D.  W.  Voorhees,  G.  W.  Cass,  August 
Dodge,  J.  D.  Catron,  Powell  and  Phelps.  Before  the  second 
ballot  ail  had  withdrawn,  leaving  Mr,  Pendleton  a  clear 
field,  and  he  was  nominated.  The  number  of  electoral  votes 
was  331  and  of  these  Lincoln  and  Johnson  received  212  and 
McClellan  and  Pendleton  21. 


The  Republicans  led  ofl  in  the  conventions  of  the  year, 
meeting  at  Chicago  May  20,  with  Gen.  Hawley  as  presiding 
officer.  There  was  only  one  sentiment  m  the  party  regard- 
ing a  presidential  candidate,  and  Gen.  Grant  received  every 
vote  in  the  conveolion  on  the  first  ballot.  For  the  vice- 
presidency  there  was  more  difference  of  opinion.  Colfax, 
Wade,  Hamlin,  Fenton,  Wilson.  Curtin,  Kelly,  Harlan, 
Poineroy,  Speid,  and  Cresswell  all  sought  the  ncmina- 
tion.  Five  ballots  were  taken,  and  Colfax  was  unanimously 
nominated  on  the  fifth. 

The  Democrats  met  In  the  cliy  of  New  York  on  July  4. 
Horatio  Seymour  presided.  There  were  a  large  number 
1^  aspirants  for  the  presidential  nomination,  including  Han- 


cock,  Hendricks,  Seymour,  English,  Doolitlle,  Johnson, 
Cha.sc,  McClellan,  Field,  Hoffman,  Blair,  aud  Pendleton. 
Tweiity-two  balloia  were  taken,  and  Seymour  was  nomi- 
nated while  seated  in  the  chair  guiding  Ihe  deliberations 
of  the  convention,  Frank  P.  Blair  was  nominated  on  the 
lirst  ballot  for  Vice-President.  J 

The  number  of  electoral  voles  was  294,  of  which  Gtaaim 
and  Colfax  received  214,  and  Seymour  antl  Blair  80,  9 

1872,  1 


The  first  convention  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  national 
hibition  party.  This  party  had  been  organized  at  a  meet- 
called  for  that  purpose  at  Chicago  September  1,  1869. 


Prohibition  party.    This  party  had  been  organ  jied  at  a 

ing  called  for  that  purpose  at  Chicago  September  1, 

The  name  first  adopte<l  was  the  Anti-Diamshop  party,  but 


before  the  meeting  adjourned  the  name  was  changed.  The 
party  convention  met  at  Columbus,  O.,  February  22,  1872. 
The  Rev.  John  Russell  called  the  convention  to  order;  the 
Hon.  Henry  Fish  was  chosen  temporary,  and  the  Hon.  S,  P. 
Chase  permanent  chairman.  The  platform  declared  for 
prohibition  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  for  suff- 
rage without  regard  to  "  colui,  race,  former  social  condition, 
BCX,  or  nationality."  Thesubject  of  nominations  was  referred 
to  a  committee  i>t  13,  who  reported  the  name  of  James  Black, 
of  Pennsylvania,  tor  President,  and  thai  of  the  Rev.  John 
Russell,  of  Michigan,  for  Vice-President 

The  chief  interest,  however,  ill  the  campaign  of  1872 
centered  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement.  This  move- 
ment originated  in  Missouri  in  1870,  its  chief  instigators 
being  Carl  Schuri  and  B.  Gtat/  Brown,  It  consisted  of 
moderate  Democrats  and  disgruntled  Republicans,  who 
united  in  a  state  campaign  m  support  of  the  "  Liberal 
licliet."  A  mass  state  convention  was  called  by  the  Repub- 
lican wing  of  the  parly  to  meet  at  Jefferson  City  January 
2i,  1872,  and  at  this  meeting  nearly  every  county  in  the 
state  was  represented.  It  closed  its  proceedings  by  issuing 
a  call  for  a  national  convention  at  Cincinnati  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  "to  take  such  action  as  their  convictions 
of  duly  and  of  public  exigencies  may  require,"  January  9 
the  Democratic  State  Central  committee  of  Missouri  issued 
an  address  favoring  the  making  of  no  nominations  in  1672, 
and  the  support  of  the  candidate  of  the  disaffected  Repub- 
licans, On  nlay  1  a  large  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans 
assemble  in  Cincinnati,  and  organised  by  making  Carl 
Schurz,  of  Missouri,  the  permanent  chairman.  A  platform 
was  adopted,  which  was  believed  to  be  broad  enough  to 
accommodate  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.    Without 
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(he  formal  naming  of  candidates  the  balloting  for  rte^^iileni 
began.    Six  ballots  were  taken,  with  the  following  resull: 
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Before  the  sixth  liallui  was  announced  Minnesota  changed 
ff.votcs  from  Trumbull  to  Greeley;  Pennsylvania  changed 
her  vote  to  d<J  for  Greeley  and  6  for  Davis;  Indiana 
changed  her  27  to  Adams.  Other  changes  followed,  and 
(he  cnainnan  announced  the  resalt  as  4^. for  Greeley  and 
187  for  Adams.  For  Vice-President  B.  GratiC  Brown  was 
nominated  on  the  second  ballot,  receiving  495  against  ITI> 
for'G.  W.  Julian;  75  for  S.  C.  Walker;  STor  T.  W.  llplon, 
and  8  for  John  M.  Paltner.  Many  of  the  Liberal  Republicans 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  nomination  of  Greeley.and  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  York  May  30,  composed  of  such  per- 
sons. In  compliance  with  the  views  of  this  meeting  a 
conference  was  subsequently  held  on  June  20  of  persons 
invited.  The  invitation  to  this  conference  was  signed  by 
Tarl  Schuri,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  William  CuUen  Bryant,  Oswald 
Oitendorfcr,  Uavid  A.  Wells,  and  Jacob  Bnnkerhoff.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was, adopted,  and  William  S.  Groea- 
beck,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  During  the 
excitement  of  this  canvass  this  ticket  was  lost  sight  of,  and  at 
the  ensuing  election  received  no  votes. 

TheRepublicansassembledinPhiladelphialuneS,  Mor- 
ton McMicnael  was  made  the  temporary,  and  Thomas  Settle 
the  permanent  chairman.  The  demand  of  the  party  was 
unanimously  for  Gen,  Grant  for  a  second  term,  and  be  was 
renominated  by  acclamation.  For  the  vice-presidency  Henry 
Wilson  received  364  (^  votes.  xo3l2%  for  Schuyler  Colfax, 
tad  Mr.  Wilaoo  was  Dominated. 
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The  Deinociats  met  at  BaUimore  July  9,  and  were  pre- 
sided over  by  James  R.DooIittle.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  were  in  harmony  wiih  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  the 
Libera!  Republicans.  There  were  732  delegates  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  vole,  in  the  nominating  ota  candidate  tai 
the  presidency,  stood  as  follows:  Horace  Greeley  686, 
lames  A.  Bayard  15,  Jeremiah  Black  21.  WiUiara  S.  Croes- 
beck  2.  blank  8.  Mr.  Greeley  received  more  than  two- 
thirds,  and  was  declared  the  nominee.  B.  Gratz  Brown 
received  713  votes  for  Vice-President. 

Some  Democrats,  who  were  opposed  to  the  nomination 
of  Greeley,  met  in  Louisville  September  3  to  nominate  a  so- 
called  "straight-out"  Democratit  ticket.  The  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  Blanton  Duncan,  and  James  Lyons 
was  made  the  permanent  chairman.  The  platform  declared 
that  "  we  proclaim  lo  the  world  that  principle  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  power;  that  the  Democratic  party  is  held  together 
by  the  cohesion  of  time-honored  principles,  which  they  will 
never  surrender  in  exchange  for  all  the  offices  which  Presi 
dents  can  confer.  The  pangs  of  the  minorities  are  doubt- 
less excruciating,  but  we  welcome  an  eternal  minority  under 
the  banner  inscribed  with  our  principles,  rather  than  an 
almighty  and  everlasting  majority  purchased  by  their  aban- 
donment." Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Ma 
chusetts,  for  the  vice-presidency.  Mr,  O'Conor  persistently 
refused  to  be  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Adams  consented  only 
on  the  condition  that  Mr.  O'Conor  withdraw  his  declii  ' 
This  was  not  done,  and  a  small  number  of 
tor  the  ticket  in  the  country. 

There  were  349  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  of  which 
Grant  and  Wilson  received  2^i6,  Thomas  A,  Hendricks  i'i, 
B.  Grata  Brown  18,  Charles  J.  Jenkins  2,  and  David  Davi,' 
i.  Mr.  Greeley  died  after  the  election,  and  ihcDemocraO 
scattered  their  votes. 

1876. 

Four  tickets  were  in  the  field 
The  National  Prohibition  Reform  patty 
land  May  17.    Over  100  delegates  wen 
iug;  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Massachusetts,  New  h 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  TheRev 

gon  was  permanent  chairman.  The  Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith, 
of  Kentucky,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  the  Hon. 
G.  T,  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
At  the  ensuinji  election  no  electoral  votes  weie  cast  for  the 
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1  of  Independents,  commonly  called  the 
Nalional  Greenback  convenlion,  assembled  al  Indianapolis 
May  17.  Nineteen  slates  were  representedby  239  delegates, 
Tlie  gilatform  demanded  "  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act  o{  January  14, 18T5,and 
the  rescue  o£  our  industries  from  the  ruin  and  disaster  result- 
itig  from  its  enforcement,"  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York, 
was  nominated  for  President,  and  Newton  Booth,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Booth  subsequently  declined, 
and  Samuel  F.  Car}',  of  Ohio,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 
No  electoral  votes  were  given  the  candidates. 

The  Republicans  met  in  Cincinnati  June  14,  and  organized 
their  convention  by  e^f  cting  Edward  McPherson  chairman. 
There  were  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  and  seven  ballots  were  taken,  with  the  follow- 
lag  result: 
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William  A.  Wheeler  was  tlien  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  > 

The  Democratic  national  convention  met  iu  St.  I.ouis 
June  28,  and  was  organiied  by  the  choice  of  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand  as  chairman.  The  platform  was  called  the  reform 
platform,  because  it  proposed  to  reform  all  the  alleged 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Republican  rule. 
One  of  the  planks  deniiunced  "the  present  tariff  levied 
npon  nearly  4,000  articles  as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice, 
inequality,  and  false  pretense.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not 
a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It  has  impoverished  many  indua- 
tne^  to  subsidize  a  few.    It  prohibits  imports  that  might 
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purchase  the  products  of  American  labor.     It  has  degra 

American  commerce  from  tlie  lirst  to  an  inferior  rank  oa 
the  high  seas.  It  has  cut  down  the  sales  o£  American 
manufacture  at  home  and  abroad,  and  depleted  the  returns 
of  American  agti culture,  an  industry  followed  by  half  our 
people.  *  *  •  It  promotes  fraud,  fosters  smuggling, 
enriches  dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  honest  mer- 
chants. We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall 
be  for  revenue  only,"  There  were  738  delegates.  The  vole 
for  presidential  candidate  Stood:  First  ballot,  Samuel  J. 
Tildea  404}^.  William  Allen  54,  A.  G.  Thurman  3,  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  140;^,  T.  F.  iJayard  33.  Joel  Parker  18,  W.  S. 
Hancock  75,  M.  Broadhead,  16.  The  second  ballot  stood; 
Tilden  535.  Allen  64.  Tburman  2,  Hendricks  85.  liayard  4, 
Hancock  58;  necessary  for  a  choice,  492.  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  Dominated  for  Vice-President. 

There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  tbey  were  referred 
by  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission,  composed  o£  eight 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which,  by  a  strict  party 
vote,  awarded  IS5  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
and  IB4  to  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 


Gen.  Grant  returned  to  the  United  States  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  late  in  I8T9.  He  had  everywlii^ie  been 
received  with  a  distinguished  consideration  that  was  grati- 
fying to  the  pride  of  the  American  people.  His  return 
under  these  circumstances  caused  his  name  to  be  con- 
nccled  with  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency 
for  a  third  term.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  a.  strong 
opposition  to  his  nomination  appeared  in  the  Republican 
party.  So  strong  was  thisaentimeiitthata  Republican  Anti- 
Third  Term  convention  was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  May  6,  pre- 
sided over  by  J.  B.  Henderson,  at  which  strong  resolutions 
were  adopted  opposing  the  nomination  ol  Gen.  Grant,  In 
many  states,  notably  New  York,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Grant  was  equally  prominent.  The  national  convention 
met  in  Chicago  June  2,  and  a  six  days'  session  followed. 
George  F.  Hoar  was  both  temporary  and  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  convention.  A  long  controversy  ensued  ovei 
the  power  of  Slate  Conventions  to  name  delegates  from  the 
congressional  districts,  and  bind  their  action  by  instructions. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  debating  this  question,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  state  conventions  had  not  the 
power  to  bind  district  delegates  by  instructiona,  This 
oeeision  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  votes  tor  Geo.  Giant 
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The  platform  did  not  diScr  greatly  fram  previous  party 
utierauces,  Tlie  fifth  plank,  Sowevcr,  contained  this  sen- 
tunce:  "Weaffirmthebelief.avowed  in  1876.  thai  the  duties 
levied  fnr  pui-poses  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to 
favor  American  labor."  This  was  all  that  was  said  regard- 
ing a  tariff.  The  first  ballot  for  President  was  taken  on  the 
Tth,  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention,  and  before  a  nomination 
was  made  36  ballots  were  necessary.  The  vote  in  detail 
was  as  follows; 
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Besides  these  1  vote  was'east  for  Harrison  on  the  third 
ballot.  1  for  Hayes  on  each  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  ballots.  1  for  McCrary  on  the  thirteenth  mid 
I  for  Hartranfton  eachof  the  nineleenlh,  twentieth,  tweniy- 
first  andlwenty-second  ballots.  Chester  A.  Arthur  wasnom- 
inated  on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President. 

The  Creenbackor  National  Greenback- Labor  party  look 
an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  its  conventioi)  being  held  at 
Chicago  on  the  9lh  of  June,  The  first  ballot  for  a  presi- 
dential candidate  was  informal  and  resulted  as  follows: 
£mes  B.  Weaver  224^.  Herrick  B.  Wright  126^,  Stephen 
DiUage  119,  B.  F.  Butler  96,  Solon  Chase  69.  £.  P.  AUs 
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a  result  was  announced  Gen.  A 
notninaied.    Gen.  James  B.  Chambers  was  nominated  foi 
Vice-President. 

The  Prohibiticnisis  met  at  Cleveland  June  17.  The  num- 
ber o£  delegates  present  was  142.  The  Rev.  A,  A.  Miner 
was  cbosen  permanent  chairman.  Neal  Dow,  of  Main^ 
and  A.H.Thompson,  of  Ohio,  were  nominated  for  I'resident 
atid  Vice-President  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  Cincimiali  June 
22.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  the  nominee, 
hut  two  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  withdrawing  his  name.  Gen.  Stevenson  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman.  The  platform  declared  Eot 
"no  sumptuary  laws,  separation  of  church  and  slate,  com- 
mon schools  fostered  and  protected,  home  rule,  honest 
money,  consistency  of  gold  and  silver  and  paper  convertible 
into  coin  on  demand,  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  public 
Ealth,  slate  and  national,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 
Three  ballots  were  taken,  resulting  as  follows: 
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William  H,  English  was  chosen  for  Vice-President  on 
the  first  ballot. 

The  result  of  the  election  was:  Garfield  and  Arthur  214 
electoral   votes  and   Hancock  and   English   155  electoral 

1884. 

The  Republican  national  convention  met  in  Chicago 
June  3.  John  B.  Henderson  was  chosen  pennanent  chair- 
man. The  platform  was  reported  by  William  McKinley, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio,  and  contained  the  first  declaration  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff  ever  made  by  the  party.     It  was  as  follows: 

"  It  is  the  first  duly  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the 
rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The 
largest  diversity  of  industry  is  most  productive  of  general 


I 
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prospeTity  and  of  the  comfort  and  Jodependence  of  the 
people.  We  Ihereforedemand  that  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  foreign  imports  shall  be  made,  noi  for  revenue  only,  but 
that  in  raisine  the  requisilc  revenues  for  the  government 
such  duties  snail  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our 
diversified  industries  and  protection  to  the  rip;hts  and  wages 
of  the  laborer  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  taM>r, 
as  well  as  capital,  may  have  its  just  reward  ana  the  labor- 
ing man  his  full  share  in  the  national  prosperily." 

The  balloting  for  a  presidential  candidate  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  platform  and  resulted  as  follows: 
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Gen.  Logan  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  withotil 
opposition. 

The  Democrats  met  in  Chicago  July  »,  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin,  being  the  presiding  officer.  The  platform 
staled:  "We  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing 
tariS,  and,  subject  to  the  pending  limitations,  we  demand 
that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  government 
economically  administered."  The  platform  was  very  long. 
Gen,  Butlersubmilted  a  minority  report,  which  was  a  formal 
and  explirit  declaration  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  bul 
the  report  was  rejected  by  a  vole  of  97^  yeas  to  714J^  nays. 
Two  ballots  were  taken  for  presidential  nominee,  wbicb 
stood  as  follows: 


Grovcr  Oeveland.  S 

T,  F,  Bayard 1 

Joseph  McDonald 

S.  J.  Randall 

A.  G.  Tburman... 


I  J.  G.  Carlisle... 
I  George  Hoadly. 
T.  A.  Hendncfes 

I  S.  J.  Tilden 

I  R.  P.  Flower... 
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Mt,  Hendricks  was  nominatod  for  Vice-President. 

The  Prohibition  convention  assembled  at  PittsburB  July 
SS,  Ibere  being  416  accredited  delegates  present  front  thirty- 
one  stales  and  territories.  Samuel  Dichie,  of  Michigan, 
was  chosen  permanent 'chairman,  Jobn  P.  St,  John,  of 
Kansas,  was  nominated  for  President  and  William  Daniel, 
of  Maryland,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  demanded 
prohibition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  the 
Dallot  for  women,  and  arraigned  both  tbe  old  parties  for  the 
ills  that  beset  tbe  people. 

A  national  convention  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  party  met  in 
Chicago  May  14  and  nominated   Benjamm   F.   Butler  for 
President.    The  national  Greenback -Labor  party  met  at  In- 
dianapolis May  27,  and  was  presided  over  by  Gen.  J.  B. 
Weaver.    Gen.  Butler  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the 
presidential  nomination  from  the  party,  and,  responding  in 
the  affirmative,  he  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.    Ab- 
salom M.  West  was  selected  for  the  vice-presidency.    The 
platform  favored  substituting  greenbacks  for  national  bank   i 
notes,  the  destruction  of  "lantC  railroad,  money  and  otberJ 
gigajitic  corporate  monopolies,"  and   favored   raising   thoT 
revenues  by  duties  on  luxuries.    The  Electoral  College  had  1 
401  votes,  of  which  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  received  21^  i 
and  Blaine  and  Logan  182, 


The  Democratic  convention  met  in  St.  Louis  Juni 
organised  with  Patrick  A.  Collins  for  permanent  chainnai 
For  some  time  before  the  meeting  the  renomlnatton  of  Mi 
Cleveland  was  conceded,  and  the  only  interest  centered  ii 
the  vice-presidency.     For  the  second  office  only  two  namen 
were  before  the  cou vent i an —Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana, and  | 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Tliurman  was  nor 
on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  690  voles  to  105  for  Mr,  Gray  1 
and  25  for  John  C.  Black,  of  TUinois.  i    .      ,        I 

The  Republicans  met  at  Chicago  June  19,  In  the  earlr  ■ 
part  of  the  year  it  seemed  probable  that  Mr.  Blaine  would'V 
be  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  but  on  the  latli  of  Feb- 
ruary,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  B.  F.  Jones,  dated  in 
Florence,  he  said  that  as  personal  reasons  would  prevent, 
him  from  entering  the  contest,  his  name  "would  not  be  pre-, 
sented  to  the  convention."  No  serious  efforts  bad  been, 
made  in  behalf  of  any  candidate  except  John  Shermani 
whose  nomination  had  been  urged  by  the  Ohio  state  con- 
vention in  July,  1887.  After  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  other 
•taie  coaveoiions  recommended  the  nomination  of  "favotit* 


sons."    May  30  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  another  letter  in  which  he                i'\ 
said  that  he  could  not  accept  the  nomination  wilhout  show- 
ing bad  faith  toward  those  candidates  who,  reiving  on  his 
former  letter,  were  already  in  the  field,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  accept  at  all.     The  convention  organized  by          ^^_ 
choosing  John  M.  Thurston  temporary  and  M.  Estee  for         ^^H 
permanent  chairman.    The  platform  was  presented  on  the         ^^H 
third  day.    On  the  tariff  the  platform  said:    "  We  are  uo-          ^^H 
compromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protec-          ^^H 
tion;  we  protest  against  its  destruction  as  proposed  by  the          ^^H 
Presidentandhis  party.  Theyserve  the  interests  of  Europe;        ^^M 
we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.     We  accept  the         ^^H 
issue  and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  judg-        ^^H 
ment.    Theprotective  system  must  bemaintained."    Eight         ^^^| 
ballots  were  taken  in  nominating  a.  presidential  candidate;       ^^M 
as  follows:                                                                                       ^^^1 
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The  vice- presidency  went  to  Levi  P.  Morton  o 
ballot. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Indianapolis  May  S 
ganized  by  choosing  H,  C.  Delano  for  temporary 
St.  John  for  permanent  chairman.    Gen.  Chnto 
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The  United  Labor  party  held  its  convention  May  15,  at 
Cincianati,  274  delegates  beiog  present.  This  party  was 
formed  Febniarv  22,  I5l87,  at  a  convention  held  in  the  same 
city,  to  whi(:h  delegates  had  been  invited  from  the  labor  and 
farmer  oi'gaDii:ationE,iiicludtngKnights  of  Labor,  Wheelers, 
the  Com-growera,  the  Homesteadry.  Farmers'  Alliances, 
Greenbackers  and  Grangers,  The  convention  nominated 
A.  J.  Streeter,  of  Illinois,  for  President  and  C.  £.  Cunning- 
ham,  of  Arkansas,  for  Vice-President  The  platform,  after 
reciting  the  hardships  of  farmers  and  laborers,  declared 
against  land  monopoly,  for  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, postal  savings  banks,  free  coinage  of  silver,  arbitra- 
tion in  strike  disputes,  a  service  pension  bill,  a  graduated 
income  tax,  popular  election  of  senators,  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese,  and  female  suffrage. 

The  Union  Labor  convention  was  heldinCincinnatiMay 
16.  The  party  was  made  up  from  the  Greenbackers,  farm- 
ers' organizations  and  other  tabor  reformers.  The  conven- 
tion consisted  of  W  delegates,  representing  nine  states. 
Robert  H.  Cowdrey,  of  Uhnois,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  W.  H.  T.Wakefield,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President. 
The  platform  demanded  public  ownership  of  land,  taxinj^ 
of  land  according  to  value  insteadof  area,  government  own* 
ership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  reduction  in  hours  of 
latrar,  simplification  of  conn  proceedings,  and  denounced 
both  the  old  parlies  a?  "hopelessly  and  shamelessly  cor- 

The  national  convention  of  the  American  parly  was  held 
at  Washington  August  14, 126  delegates  beingprescnt,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  from  New  York.  The  opposition 
to  the  dictation  of  New  York  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  25 
delegates  from  olher  states.  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
was  noDiinated  for  President  and  James  R.  Greer,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  Vice- P  res  id  en  L  The  platform  demanded  full  cit- 
iei)ship_  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  a  protective  tariff, 
restriction  of  immigration, 'repeal  of  naturalization  laws, 
and  denial  of  the  right  of  aliens  to  hold  real  estate.       ' 

Several  minor  conventions  were  held  during  the  year 
The  first  of  these  was  the  industrial  reform  convention  n eld 
at  Washington,  February  22,  which  nominated  Albert  E. 
Redstone,  of  California,  for  President,  and  John  Colvin,  of 
Kansas,  for  Vice- President  The  new  party  had  nosu^port 
at  the  polls  and  cut  no  hgure  in  politics.  The  national 
equal  rights  party  was  another  political  nonentity.  It  held 
a  convention  at  Des  Moines,  la..  May  15,  and  nominated 
Mrs,  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  for  President,  and  A.  H.  Love, 
for  Vice-President.     Mr,  Love   declined  and  Charles  S. 
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Wells  was  substituted.  A  demand  for  woman  suffrage  and 
equal  rights  of  man  and  woman  was  the  only  important 
feature  of  the  platform.  The  gteeubackers  met  at  Cincin- 
nati, September  1-J,  but  as  only  eight  delegates  were  present, 
no  BommatioQS  were  made.  Tbere  were  401  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College,  and  of  these  Harrison  and  Morion  re- 
ceived 233  and  Cleveland  and  Thurmao  168. 


I 


The  Republicans  led  off  in  1 
meeting  at  Minneapolis,  June  7.  J,  Sloat  Fassetl  was 
chosen  temporary  and  William  McKinlcy  permanent 
chairman.  Preceding  the  convention  the  exciting  question 
had  been  as  to  whether  Mr.  Blaitie  would  accept  the  nomi- 
nation if  tendered  him.  He  had  previously  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Clarkson  saying  his  name  would  cot  go  before 
the  convention,  but  his  friends  declared  he  would  accept 
the  nomination  if  tendered  to  him.  There  was  no  other 
name  mentioned  for  the  nomination  except  that  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Mr.  Blaine's  resignation  of  (he  secretaryship  of  stale 
was  deemed  to  answer  the  question  of  his  acceptance  in  the 
affirmative.  A  question  arose  early  in  the  convention 
which  settled  the  slren^lh  of  the  two  factions.  Two  re- 
ports from  tbe  commitiec  of  credentials  were  presented. 
The  Harrison  men  favored  the  majority  report,  the  Blaine 
men  the  minority  report,  the  former  of  which  was  adopted. 
The  platform  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  ultra  protection 
and  will  be  found  complete  among  the  national  platforms. 
Presdent  Harrison  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  90S 


The  Democrats  met  in  Chicago  June  21,  W.  C.Owens 
was  made  temporary  and  W.  L.  Wilson  permanent  chair- 
man. The  convention  ivas  in  many  respects  a  peculiarone 
in  the  history  of  parly  meetings.  It  was  evident  before  the 
convention  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  choice  for  a  large 
majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
that  hewas  ajiposcd  by  the  politicians  of  his  P^rty,  the  bit- 
terest opposition  to  him  being  in  his  own  state.  The  regu- 
lar delegation  from  that  state  was  unanimous  for  David  B. 
Hill's  nomination  and  in  favor  of  any  candidate  to  beat 
Cleveland.  Only  one  vote  was  taken  in  the  convention. 
The  number  of  aeleuates  was  910,  The  vote  stood:  Cleve- 
land 617>i,  Boies  103,  Hill  HI,  Gorman  36K,  Carlisle  U, 
Stevenson  16?^,  Morrison  3,  Campbell  2,  Russell  1,  Whit- 
ney 1,  and  Pattison  1.    The  vote  on  Vice-President  stood: 
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Stevenson  402,  Gray  343,  Mitchell  45,  Morse  86,  Wattersoo 
26,  CockraD  5,  Tree  1,  and  Boies  1.  ( 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Cincinnati  June  29.  Gov. 
St.  John  was  temporary  and  Eli  Ritter  was  permanent 
chairman.  The  important  question  before  the  convention 
was  that  of  fusion  with  some  of  the  new  parties,  but  the 
idea  met  with  no  favor.  Gen.  John  Bidwell  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  standing:  Bidwell  590,  Demorest 
139,Stewart  179.  The  vote  for  vice-presidential  candidate 
stood:  Cranfill386,  Levering  380,  Saiterlee  2B,  Carskadon 
21.  Before  the  vote  was  announced  enough  changes  were 
made  lo  give  Cranfill  416,  or  nine  more  than  enough.  Bid- 
well  and  CrarfiU  were  declared  the  nominees  of  tlie  party. 

The  People's  Party  convention  met  at  Omaha  July  1 
The  permanent  chairman  was  H.  L.  Loucks,  of  South  Da- 
kota. Only  one  ballot  was  taken  for  President  and  was  as 
follows:  Weaver  995,  Kyle  265,  J.  G,  Field  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  on  the  first  ballot. 

A  convention  of  Socialists  was  held  in  New  York  August 
88.  The  nominee  for  President  was  Simon  Wing,  of  Mas- 
uchusetts,  and  for  Vice-President  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of 
New  York. 


1896. 

The  first  nominating  convention  was  held  by  the  prohibi- 
tionists, May  27,  at  Pittsburg.  For  sometime  there  had  been 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  platform.    The  narrow- 

5 augers,  as  they  were  called,  demanded  that  prohibition  be 
le  one  and  only  issue  recognized  in  the  platform.  The 
broad-guagers  just  as  emphatically  protested  and  insisted 
that  free  silver,  woman's  suffrage,  and  other  questions  be 
included.  In  the  adoption  of  tFe  platform  the  question  of 
free  silver  was  paramount  to  every  other.  The  vote  on  the 
free  silver  plank  was  387  for  and  427  against.  After  the 
rejection  of  this  plank  the  convention  acfipted  a  substitute 
in  which  prohibition  was  the  only  question  recognized. 
Joshua  Levering,  of  Maryland,  was  nominated  for  president 
and  Hale  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  vice-president.  Mr. 
Samuel  Dickie  was  selected  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. A  number  of  the  free  silver  delegates  with  Gov- 
ernor St,  John  as  their  leader  left  the  convention  and 
organized  the  "  National  Parly,"  of  which  Rev.  C  E.  Bentler 
of  Nebraska,  was  the  nominee  for  president  and  J,  n 
Soothgate  of  Nprth  Carolina,  for  vice-president. 
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The  Eleventh  National  ConvenlioD  of  the  Republican 
party  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  June  16th.  This  was  the  fiist 
Republican  convention  tielcl  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Hist  held  in  a  slate  that  has  always  been  certainly 
Democratic.  The  pre-emitjent  plank  in  the  platform  is  the 
money  plank.  A  sold  standard  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
818>S  to  llOji.  The  plaiforra  declared  lor  moderate  pro- 
tection. The  vole  for  candidate  was  as  follows-  McKinley, 
661fi;  Reed,84>i;  Morton,  58;  Quay.  61ji;  AUison.Sa^, 

Garret  Hobatt  was  nominated  as  Vice-President.  Im- 
medialely  after  the  adoption  of  the  currency  plank  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  made  a  statement  defining  the  position 
of  the  silver  delegates,  whereupon  he  and  thirty-three  other 
delegates  left  the  convention.  Senator  Teller  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  served  as  senstor 
for  a  number  of  terms,  and  was  respected  even  by  those 
who  differed  from  him.  His  speech  before  the  convention 
is  described  as  an  affecting  one,  tears  rollini'  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  bade  his  party  good-bye. 

Mr.  McKinley's  nomination  was  universally  approved 
and  received  with  much  enthusiasm  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Mark  Hanna,  who  managed  Mr,  McKinley's  can- 
vass, was  appointed  Chairman  of  tbe  National  Committee. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  iu 
Chicago,  July  7th,  it  was  known  that  the  silver  men  had 
more  than  a  majority.  Some  of  the  silver  delegates  urged 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Teller,  who  recently  bolted  the 
Republican  party,  while  others  opposed  the  measure. 
Chairman  Harrity  called  the  convention  to  order  and  by 
direction  of  the  National  Committee  reported  Senator  Hill, 
of  New  York,  for  temporary  chairman.  The  silver  men 
were  too  anxious  tor  victory  to  permit  a  "gold  man,"  at! 
tbey  termed  him,  to  be  even  temporary  chairman,  and  nom- 
inated John  W.  Daniel  as  temporary  chairman. 

No  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  gold  standard  men  for 
chivalrous,  courteous,  judicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  no  pleading  not  to  violate  tradition,  no  concession, 
would  satisfy  the  majority.  Daniel  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
556  to  349,  Senator  Hill  not  voting.  It  was  very  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  gold  men  had  no  rights  which  the 
silver  men  were  inclined  to  respect.  The  silver  men 
seemed  to  be  intoxicated  by  their  victory,  and  no  eloquent 
pleadings  could  prevent  them  from  seating  their  delegates 
m  contested  cases,  Stephen  While,  of  California,  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman.  The  platform  declared  tat 
free  silver.  Eloquent  speeches  were  delivered  on  both 
sides.     The  gold  democrats  charged  gallantly  upon  tta< 
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The  silver  men  stood  6rmiy  to  iheir  guns. 
W.  J.  Biyai),  an  ex-Congre^sman  Irom  Nebraska,  in  closing 
A  masterly  address  in  favot  of  free  siver  said,  "  We  answer 
the  demands  for  a  gold  standard  by  saying  yoii  shall  not 
press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  tbonu. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold."  The 
most  dramatic  «cene  in  the  history  of  the  convention  eo 
sued.  Mr.  Bryan  became  the  man  of  the  hour  and  stood  ii 
the  front  rank  of  the  possible  presidential  candidates.  The 
platform  adopted  salisGeii  the  most  radical  of  silver  me 
A  number  of  delegations  where  the  gold  men  were  ir 
oiajo rr I y  concluded  not  to  boll  the  convention,  hut  to  ab- 
ttain  from  voting  for  cancttdaies.  The  result  of  the  ballots 
is  as  follows: 
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Before  the  fifth  ballot  was  completed  the  McLeaa  and 
Bland  men,  realizing  the  inevitable,  withdrew  the  names  of 
their  respective  candidates,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
of  wild  enthusiasm  Bryan  was  unanimously  nominated. 
Arthur  SewaD.of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

William  E.  Russell,  who  bad  been  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  three  times  and  who  stood  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Democracy  of  New  England,  made  an  earnest 

firotest  against  the  adoption  of  ihe  silver  platform.  The 
ollowing  week  he  died  very  suddenly,  although  not  yet 
(oity  years  old.    As  this  was  his  last  speech  we  here  give 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  thisConvention:  Ihave 
out  one  word  to  say.  The  time  is  past  for  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  /his  issue.  1  am  conscious,  painfully  coDSciou^ 
that  the  mind  of  this  convention  is  not  and  has  not  been 
open  to  argument  and  reason.  I  know  that  the  will  of  its 
^reat  majority,  which  has  see-]  fit  to  override  precedent,  to 
trample  down  rights,  to  attack  the  sovereignty  of  states,  is 
o  be  rigidly  enforced,  I  kuow  that  an  appeal  even  will  hU 
jpon  deaf  ears  There  is  but  one  thing  left  to  us,  and  that, 
die  voice  of  protest,  and  that  voice  I  raise,  not  in  bitterness, 
aot  questioning  the  sincerity,  the  honesty,  of  any  Democrat; 
(hat  voice  I  utter  with  a  feeling  of  infinite  sorrow.  And,  1 
•uuk  me,  ray  friends,  the  country,  our  coontty,  if  not  this  J 
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1,  will  listen  to  oui  protest.  I  speak  for  one  of 
tbe  smallest  states  of  ibis  Union;  not  great  in  territory  or 
population;  not  prominent  in  her  material  resources,  duI 
glorious  in  her  history;  great  In  her  character,  in  her  loyalty 
to  truth,  ID  her  devotion  to  principle  and  duty,  and  in  the 
sacrifices  she  has  willingly  made  for  independence,  liberty, 
and  our  country.  That  state  has  taught  us,  her  children,  to 
place  principle  above  expediency;  courage  above  time- 
serving, and  palriolisra  above  party.  And  in  the  cause  ol 
justice  and  of  right  not  to  flmch,  no  matter  bow  great  the 
majority  or  bow  overbearing  may  be  its  demands. 

We  did  not  think  that  we  should  live  to  see  the  time 
when  these  great  Democratic  principles  which  have 
triumphed  over  Republicanism  should  be  forgotten  in  a 
Democratic  convention,  and  we  should  be  Invited  under 
new  and  radical  leadership  to  a  new  and  radical  policy; 
that  we  should  be  asked  lo  give  up  vital  principles  for 
which  we  have  labored  and  suffered— repudiate  Democratic 
platforms  and  administrations,  and  at  the  demands  of  a 
section  urging  expediency,  be  askeit  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  many  of  us  believe  Invites  peril  to  our  country  and 
disaster  to  our  parly. 

"Oh,  that  from  this  great  majority,  with  its  power,  there 
might  come  the  one  word  of  concession  and  conciliation! 
Oh,  that  from  you  there  might  be  held  out  the  olive  branch 
of  peace,  under  which  all  Democrats  united  could  rally  to  a 
great  victory." 

The  Populists  met  at  St.  Louis,  July  24,  aiid  after  many 
very  exciting  scenes,  nominated  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  for  Presi- 
dent, andThomasE.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice  President. 

The  financial  question  was  uppermost,  although  Coxey 
and  others  attempted  to  press  their  different  hobbies  to  the 


The  Political  Landslides  of  American 
History. 

1.  Changes  in  Controlling  Party, — It  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  party  that  lias  been  put  in  power  of  the  government 
by  a  decided  majority.  Is  overturned  at  the  next  election  by 
Bs  great  or  even  greater  majorities.  The  result  is  called  a 
"  landslide." 

2.  Not  Uncommon  in  Our  History.— Although  (he  word 
is  new  in  that  sense  the  thing  itself  has  not  been  u 
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in  out  history.  Jefferson  was  elected  by  a  narrow  majority 
in  1800.  Four  years  later  three  stales  only  gave  elector^ 
votes  against  bim. 

3.  Election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tirei. — In  1824  the  country  was  so  closely  dividea  that  the 
election  of  the  President  was  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  1828  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  elect- 
oral votes  outside  of  New  England  were  for  Jackson.  The 
Harrison  campaign  of  18*)  was  followed  by  a  memorable 
"landslide."  No  less  than  nine  states  which  Van  Buren 
had  carried  in  IS36  voted  for  Hamson. 

f.  General  Taylor, — General  Taylor  was  elected  by  the 

Whigs  in  1848  by  a  large  plurality  on  the  popular  — " ' 

by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  of  the  electors. 
Pierce,  the  Democratic  candidate,  had  n 
million  plurality  of  popolar  votes,  and  c: 
but  four.  The  vote  of  the  electors  was  n 
in  bis  favor. 

5-  General  Grant.— Coming  to  more  recent  times.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  elected  President  for  a  second  term  in  18T2 
bya  popular  majorityof  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mill- 
ion votes,  and  carried  thirty  of  the  thirty-seven  states.  In 
1874  the  Democrats  were  everywhere  successful,  and  car- 
ried the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority. 

6.  Great  Chanre.— Then,  in  1888,  Harrison  was  elected 
President  by  sixty-five  majorityof  the  electoral  votes;  but 
In  1890  the  Democrats  carried  Congress  by  almost  three  to 
one.  The  House  ot  Kcpresentatives,  elected  in  1892,  con- 
tained a  Democratic  majoiiiy  of  about  eighty,  and  that 
which  was  elected  in  1894  is  controlled  by  the  Republicans 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

7.  The  November  Election  of  i894.~>The  November 
election  of  1694  resulted  in  an  ovetwhelming  Republican 
victory.  Throughout  the  North  the  Republicans  carried 
the  states  usually  classed  as  doubtful  by  decided  majori- 
ties; those  which  rank  as  Republican  states  gave  majori- 
ties so  enormous  as  to  l>e  compared  with  those  only  which 
were  given  during  and  just  alter  the  Civil  war.  In  some 
cases  the  majorities  were  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  the 
party. 

8.  In  the  South.— In  the  South  the  Democrats  were 
much  more  successful  than  in  the  North.  But  even  there 
large  inroads  were  made  upon  their  majorities,  and  one  or 
two  states  gave  Republican  majorities  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  "  Reconstruction." 


NO  THANKSGIVING  HERE— iSgz. 
Farmer  Ben:    "Great  gosh,  the  turkey's  gonel" 

The  Landslide  of  1892. 

Each  party  has  its  own  explanation  of  the  event.  Each 
having  in  its  time  oxperienced  both  reverses  and  vic- 
torieSi  understands  that  what  now  seems  a  most  emphatic 
popular  verdict  may  be  reversed  at  the  very  next  election. 
9.  Not  Good  for  the  Countrr.—No  one  cart  think  that 
the  sudden  and  violent  party  changes  to  which  Ihe  country 
is  subjea  are  conducive  to  its  paRtical  health  and  iis  ma- 
terial prosperity;    nevertheless  we  must  expect  them  to 


10.  Changes  of  Political  Issues.— Changes  of  political 
issues,  and  the  conditions  incident  to  a  largeand  increasing 
foreign  element  in  the  population,  have  something  to  do  in 
producing  them.  The  caprice  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
arc  not  sufficiently  well  instructed  to  have  decided  views 
on  the  great  tinancial  questions  upon  which  parlies  are  now 
divided,  cause  the  most  of  Ihe  shifting  of  votes  from  ob* 
«idv  to  the  otlia.  264 
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A  SUDDEir  CHANGE  IN  THE  ELECTION  RETURNS, 


THB  SPOILS  SYSTEM   1 


The  Spoils  System  in  American  Poli- 
tics. 

Tbe  election  of  officers  is  secured  by  the  united  action 
of  the  voters — not  all  the  voters.  Hence  the  persons  elected 
ordinarily  feel  indebted  to  certain  active  men  of  the  com- 
munity and  if  thev  do  not  do  all  in  their  power  as  a  public 
officer  to  reward  tneir  supporters,  they  are  looked  tjpon  as 
ungrateful.  Thus  has  grown  up  a  system  of  vassalage,  or  a 
feudal  tenure  of  office.  In  this  way,  after  parlies  have  come 
into  power,  their  ability  to  dispose  of  patronage  acts  as  a 
cement  to  keep  the  parly  together. 

1.  Loaves  and  Fishes.—As  soon  as  a  party  succeeds  in 
electing  its  candidate  to  office  there  are  plenty  within  its 
ranks  to  look  about  for  loaves  and  fishes.  And  the  more 
power  the  officer  has  to  distribute  good  things  by  creatin? 
or  lining  vacancies  in  minor  offices,  the  more  he  is  besieged 
and  the  more  likelv  be  is  to  serve  his  party  rather  than  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  The  result  of  the 
spoils  system  is  that  many  elections,  involving  no  pobcy  of 

fovemment  except  the  honesty  andability  of  the  candidates. 
egenerate  into  desperate  struggles  between  members  of 
two  parties  for  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  any  consideratiw 
of  the  spoils  system  it  is  important  to  examine  its  cloak. 

2.  The  Curse  of  National  Politic*.— How  absurd  it  is 
to  dragnational  politics  into  local  elections;  to  elect  a  mayor 
because  he  favors  tariff  reform  or  lo  defeat  a  candidate  for 
constable  because  he  thinks  the  national  government  should 
enter  upon  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Such  a  practice  cak- 
not  be  excused  except  from  a  party  standpoint.  For  it  1  can 
see  but  two  motives;  first,  the  securing  of  oflice  and  patron* 
age  as  spoils  and,  second,  the  holding  of  voters  together  so 
that  they  can  be  relied  upon  when  national  issues  do  arisen 

In  this  way  many  a  person  who  would  be  the  choice  of 
the  people  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office  has  been 
defeated,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service.  Tho' 
existence  of  these  facts  indicates  a  weakness  in  our  elec- 
tion machinery  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
voters  of  this  tree  land  of  ours. 


BEFORE  ELECTION. 
The  Politician  is  Pleased  to  See  Mr.  Joi 
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By  thai  simple  device  the  woulii-be  purchaser  of  a  vote  is 
deprived  of  the  means  of  absolute  certainly  that  the  vender 
of  a  vote  voted  according  to  contract.  But,  notwithstand' 
ing  the  secrecy  incident  to  voting,  practical  politicians 
assert  that  many  votes  are  still  bought.  Probably  llie  in- 
struments now  most  conducive  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  votes  are  the  separate  party  ballots  and  the  paster 
ballot.  But  as  these  are  already  in  much  disfavor,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  soon  disappear. 

4.  Trading  Votes. — "If  you  will  vote  my  ticket  for 
mayor,  1  will  vote  your  ticket  for  governor."  How  often  is 
such  a  proposition  made  and  accepted  between  voters  of 
good  slandiug  in  the  community,  but  of  omioslle  politics! 
Such  a  transaction  does  not  come  within  Ine  statute  relat- 
ing to  bribery ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  defended  from 
~a  ethical  point  of  view.    If  as  is  generally  conceded,  the 


state  c 


I   rightfully  claim  that  it  is  the  duly  of  ci 


._^_^s  upon  each  niatter  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment. What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  if  he  should  an- 
nounce that  he  would  decide  a  certain  case  upon  the  merits 
of  some  other?  If  judges  cannot  properly  trade  decisions, 
voters  should  not  trade  votes. 

5.  Parties  as  Thej  are  Managed.— Parties  go  on  con- 
tending because  their  members  have  formed  a  habit  of  joint 
action,  and  have  contracted  hatred  and  prejudices  and  also 
because  the  leaders  find  it  to  their  advantage  in  using  these 
habits  and  playing  upon  these  prejudices.  The  American 
parties  continue  to  exist  because  they  have  existed.  The 
mill  has  been  constructed  and  the  machinery  goes  on  turn- 
ing, even  where  there  is  no  grjst  to  grind.  But  this  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  men,  for  the  system  of  government 
requires  parties  just  as  that  of  England  does.  These  sys- 
tems are  made  to  be  worked,  and  always  bave  been  worked 
bya  majority.  The  majority  must  be  cohesive,  gathered 
into  a  united  and  organized  body.    Such  a  body  isa^arty, 

6.  The  Political  Boss.— "The  evil  to  be  remedied  is  the 
dictation  of  the  political  boss.  As  parlies  arc  now  consti- 
tuted, nominatioi  S  are  made,  not  by  the  community  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  it,  but  by  a  single  man,  who  for  the 
time  being  is  m  control  of  the  party  machine.  No  man  can 
hold  office  except  by  the  consent  of  such  a  boss,  and  when 
rebelled  against  it  means  defeat  I  know  of  no  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  because  the  public  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  the  dictation,  and  seem  rather  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  it.  Education  and  intelligence  have  always  been  put 
forward  as  the  proper  antidotes  for  political  evils,  but  my 
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abservatian  leads  me  to  think  thai  the  educated  portioi 
the  comniuniiy  is  more  apt  to  follow  the  machine  than  any 
other  portion  of  it,  because  the  uneducated  can  be  pur- 
cbasea,  while  the  enlightened  are  probably  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  temptation." 

7.  The  Remedy.^ln  order  to  make  effective  the  rem- 
edy it  seems  10  be  necessary  for  citizens  to  devote  not  only 
a  considerable  portioii  of  their  time,  but  to  do  so  in  an  em- 
ployment which  is  nol  congenial  to  their  tastes.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  his 
time  and  to  expend  a  reasonable  amount  of  energy  in  Bceur- 
ing  prosier  nominations  to  public  ofSce  all  will  admit. 
Each  citizen  undoubtedly  owes  this  duly  to  the  slate,  and 
owing  to  this  duty  to  the  slate,  the  state  in  turn  is  obligated 
lo  (uroisb  him  with  the  means  whereby  the  time  andenergy 
which  duly  requires  him  to  give  shall  be  expended  l 
manner  that  shall  moke  his  efforts  felt  in  the  result, 
cannot  justly  require  him  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  require  him  to  study  and  practice  what  has  be- 
come a  profession  in  order  that  his  influence  shall  be  tell  in 
making  nominations.  The  state  has  also  a  duty  to  the  : 
citizen  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  prints  the  ballots.  It  j 
should  see  to  it  that  the  names  of  candidates  which  it  prints 
upon  the  ballots  to  be  cast  by  the  voter  are  not  chosen 
through  fraud  and  trickery.  As  it  is  useless  for  a  single  in- 
dividual to  go  to  the  polls  without  prior  organization  in 
the  hope  of  electing  an  independent  candidate  lo  office, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  slate  to  see  to  it  that  the  organi- 
laiions  among  voters,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  place 
candidates  in  nomination,  conform  lo  fair  and  reasonable 
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Pinbustering  or  Legislative  Obstruo- 
tioos. 

1,  There  are  Many  Good  Things  in  the  law-making 
powers  of  our  national  government,  and  there  are  manv 
things  that  can  be  greatly  improved, 

2,  Party  Prejudices. — When  a  party  is  in  power  it 
should  have  1'r.e  right  to  make  laws  without  serious  legisla- 
tive obstruction.  Thepeople  have  placed  their  representa- 
tives in  power  to  make  the  laws  ana  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible. But  the  system  of  American  politics  is  greatly  in  error 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  minority.  The  minority  in  our  legisla- 
tive bodies  instead  of  recognizing  the  rights  of  a  majority, 
do  everything  possible  to  defeat  or  obstruct  legislation.  It 
the  niajority  has  the  right  to  rule,  no  niinority  has  a  right  to 
obstructor  embarrass  their  work.  IE  thepeople  elect  the 
majority  to  make  laws,  the  minority  has  no  right  whatever 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people. 

3,  Obstruction. — All  minorities  practice  obstructioa 
more  or  leas,  and  it  Is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
proper  and  improper  use  of  this  weapon  of  defense.  Men  are 
apt  to  approve  its  use  when  it  is  employed  by  their  own  party 
friends,  and  to  condemn  il  when  used  by  the  opposite 
parly, 

4,  The  Risht  of  Petition.— On  several  occasions,  half 
a  century  ago,John  Quincy  Adams  stood  almost  or  quite 
alone  in  the  House  of  Representatives  maintaining  the 
right  of  petition,  and  defying  the  majority  to  silence  bim. 
He  once  forced  his  opponents  to  abandon  an  attempt  to  pais 
a  resolution  of  censure  against  him,  by  occupyine  nearly  a 
week  of  the  session  in  a  speech  of  defence.  Indeed,  he 
aeemed  unlikely  to  close  his  "few  remarks"  in  time  to  allow 
any  business  to  be  done.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he  performed 
a  useful  service  which  could  have  been  performed  to  no 
other  way.  At  ail  events,  those  who  admire  "the  old  man 
eloquent  praise  and  do  not  censure  him  for  bis  unyielding 
course  of  obstruction. 

5,  Gag.— Tbefe  may  be  a  question  if,  when  the 
"gag"  is  applied  by  an  arbitrary  majority  in  disregard 
to  all  rights  of  debate,  it  is  not  justiliaDle  to  continue 
obstruction   long   enough   to  attract   public    i  ""      "*'      '' 

the  matter;  since  in  such  a ''-"  --  '"- ' 

protest  left. 

ti.  Long  Continued  Obstruction, — But,  on  a  broad  view 
of  the  subject,  long  continued  obstruction  i^  to  be  condemned 
severely,  whether  it  is  practiced  by  our  friends  or  by  out 
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Opponents.  Of  course  an  arbitrary  refusal  of  the  majoritf 
to  allow  the  minorily  reasonable  time  for  debate  is  equally 
to  be  condemned. 

7.  Determined  Minority. —  It  has  been  shown  by  tbe 
recent  events  that  a  deieimmed  minority  may  block  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  indefinitely.  It  was  only  when  the  minority 
became  divided  on  the  policy  of  obstruction,  and  a  few  only 
were  disposei\  10  continue  the  struggle,  that  a  vole  was 

8.  Majoritj  Should  Govern. — Since  it  is  the  business  of 
a  Legislature  to  pass  laws,  and  since  in  everyfree  nation  the 
majority  should  govern,  it  is  simply  common  sense  to  say 
that  a  system  of  rules  which  permits  a  minority  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  maprity  is  not  a  good  system.  This  is 
neither  a  partial  nor  a  partisan  opinion.  If  it  works  against 
one  parly  to-day  it  will  work  in  that  party's  favor  when  it 
obtains  a  majority. 

9.  The  CaucuB. — The  caucus  is  an  American  instilu- 
lion.and  is  unknown  outside  of  the  United  States,  except  in  a 
modified  form  in  England  and  Canada,  The  nominating 
convention,  made  up  of  delegates  chosen  in  primary  party 
meetings,  does  not  exist  except  in  this  country.  And  while 
patties  are  known  all  over  the  world,  it  is  only  in  some  parts 
of  this  country  that  they  have  a  recognized  standing.  In 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  stales,  party  caucuses 
are  conducted  according  to  a  specific  act,  and  the  law  pro- 
tects those  who  have  rights  in  a  party  meeting  from  those 
who,  without  right,  might  try  to  control  it 

10.  Popular  Inltjative.— We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  machinery  of  government  has  even  yet  been  perfecicd. 
There  is  aproposition  tointroducehere  the  systems  in  vogue 
in  Switierlanet  known  as  the  referendum  and  the  "popular 
initiative."  By  the  lirst  of  these  systems  a  law  passed  by 
ihe  Legislature  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  referred  to 
popular  vote.  Of  course  a  law  ratified  by  the  people  h  .? 
mote  force  and  is  less  liable  to  repeal  than  one  not  ratified. 

It.  Decision  of  the  People.— The  "popular  inittaiive" 
gives  to  a  certain  number  of  volets  asking  for  it  the  right 
to  demand  a  popular  vote  upon  a  law.  In  Swiiierland, 
when  thirty  thousand  citizens  petition  for  a  vote  upon  the 
levisioD  of^the  law,  such  a  vote  must  be  had,  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  people  is  final,  Fifly  thousand  citizens  may 
requirea  popular  vote  throughout  the  republicupon  a  pri>p- 
osilion  to  amend  the  Constitution.    The  principle  01   the 

[lopular  initiative  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  New  Eng- 
and  town  meeting  system,  but  has  never  extended  beyond 
it  even  to  tbe  county  goverDment 
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la.  Improvement.— And  if  those  two  principles  should  be 
adopted  by  and  by,  are  we  even  then  at  theend?  Certainly 
not  Let  us  suggest  one  direction  in  which  an  improvement 
may  come.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  in  these 
days  of  quick  communication,  voting  should  not  be  done  by 
mail  instead  of  by  the  personal  presence  of  the  voter  at  the 
polls.  Vast  harm  is  done  because  men  entitled  to  vote 
cannot  do  so  or  will  not  take  the  trouble,  It  will  be  easy  to 
deviseasystem  that  will  render  voting  by  mail  safe  to  the 
great  advantage  of  good  government. 

Gerrymandering  and  its  Effects  Upon 
Legislation. 

t.  ProviBiona  of  State  ConstitutioiiB. — Tbt  constitu- 
tions of  states  of  the  Union  usually  fix  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen  for  the  state  Legislature.  But  it  is  left 
with  the  Legislature  itself  to  divide  the  state  into  districts, 
in  each  of  which  the  voters  shall  elect  one  or  more  rnetn- 
bers. 

Since  population  will  naturally  increase  more  rapidly  in 
some  parts  of  a  state  than  in  others,  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tricts must  be  changed  from  time  to  lime  in  order  that  each 
member  of  the  Legi.-<lature  may  represent,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  number  of  voters. 

2,  Contiguous  Territorj.^No  rule  is  made  in  the  State 
constitution  as  to  the  method  of  mapping  out  the  districts. 
Most  Slates  require  that  all  districts  shall  be  fixed  inside 
of  county  lines,  and  that  a  single  district  be  made  up  of 
'contiguous"  territory.  Otherwise  the  Legislature  may 
draw  up  the  district  map  as  it  pleases.  It  was  long  ago 
discovered  that  this  power  might  be  turned  to  partisan  use. 
Some  sections  or  neighborhoods  will  always  cast  a  tare' 
majority  for  one  party,  when  close  at  hand  there  may  be 
sections  which  invariaoly  give  a  majority  to  the  other  party. 

3.  Injustice  to  the  Voters.— Now  if  the  Democrats,  for 
example,  can  combine  into  one  district  as  many  sure  Re- 
publican neighborhoods  as  possible,  and  then  arrajige  the 
ncighboringdistricts  so  that  in  each  district  there  shall  Be  just 
enough  Democratic  voters  to  counterbalance  the  Repub- 
Ucans  in  the  same  district,  it  is  clear  that  the  Democrats 
will  have  the  advantage.  The  Republicans  might  carry  the 
first  district  by  10.000  majority,  and  the  Democrats  get  only 
1,000  majority  \a  each  of  three  other  districts.  The  Repub- 
licans would  cast  more  votes,  but  the  Democrats  would  elect 
more  members,  and  thus  control  the  stale  legislation.  If 
then  a  Legislature  making  a  new  "apportionment"  of  the 
slate  is  strongly  partisan,  it  has  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  for  its  party  for  the  ensuing  electiooa. 
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Gilbert  Stuart,  the  famous  painter,  sketched  on  the  map" 
the  outline  of  the  district,  and  added  eyes  ana  claws  to  the 
figure,  so  that  it  seemed  tike  the  picture  of  a  strange  winged 

"  It  looks,"  said  Stuart  lo  a  Boston  editor,  "like  a  sala- 
mander," 

"Saiamander!"  cried  the  editor;  "call  it  Gerrymander!" 
and  Gerrymander  it  has  been  called  from  that  day  to  this. 

S-  Many  Famous  Cases. — There  have  been  tnanr 
famous  cases  of  unjust  gerrymandering,  where  slates  have 
been  so  divided  as  to  elect  the  officers  of  one  party,  when 
the  other  had  a  large  majority  of  the  total  vote.  Both  polit- 
ical parties  have  m  turn  taken  advantage  of  the  expMicnt 
and  an  unfair  division  of  a  slate  by  one  party  has  often 
been  followed,  when  the  control  of  the  Legislature  changed, 
by  an  equally  unjust  "redistricting"  in  favor  of  the  other 

States  such  as  Ohio  and  New  York,  where  neither  party 
is  permauenily  in  control,  have  had  their  district  map 
altered  at  most  frequent  intervals  and  in  the  most  remarka- 
ble way.  The  famous  "Shoestring"  congressional  district 
of  Mississippi  was  a  thin  strip  of  territory  reaching  from 
the  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  state. 

6.  Unfair  Gerrymandering. —  By  some  politicians  geiry-' 
mandenng  is  regarded  as  a  perfectly  fair  means  of  secui> 
ing  partisan  advantage.  But  ihe  belter  class  of  political 
leaders  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it. 

Unfair  Gerrymandering,  moreover,  has  lately  received  a 
severe  blow  from  the  courts.  In  Wisconsin  the  party  in 
power  had  passed  a  law  dividing  the  state,  irrespecllv  of 
county  lines,  so  as  lo  make  apparently  sure  for  itiemselves 
a  permanent  majority.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  because  the  stale  consti- 
tution makes  a  restriction  on  the  general  method  of  form- 
ing the  districts  by  requiring  that  county  lines  be  followed. 

The  Legislature  might  cut  a  county  into  coNgressional 
districts  on  any  plan  it  chose,  but  it  could  not  combine  into 
one  district  voters  situated  in  two  different  counties.  For- 
tunately for  fair  elections  a  large  proportion  of  the  stata 
constitutions  contain  precisely  this  useful  limitatioo. 
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First  Administration. 

POLITICAL  ISSUES  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

I.  The  First  Csbinet.— Washington  appointed  for  bis 
Cabinet,  Alexander  H-fmilton  fur  ihe  Tteasury  Depart- 
ment; General  Heniy  Knox  for  the  War  Deparimeui;  and 
John  Jay  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of 
whom  were  Federalists.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Ediuuiid  Randolph  for  Allotney 
General,  both  of  whom  were  Anti-Fedetahsts. 

a.  The  First  Extra  Session  of  Congress.— During  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  called  for  pressing  buiiiness,  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  made,  the  chief  de- 
sign of  which  was  lo  vouchsafe  broader  principles  of  free- 
dom than  the  Federal  party  had  conceded  or  even  intended; 
freedom  not  having  been  guaranteed  by  the  original  wtird- 
ing  of  this  insliuroent,  all  vi  which,  id  the  eslimaiion  of  the 
Anti-Federalists  were  necessary,  as  a  safe  guard  again 
monarchy.    An   act  regulating   com  '  "' 

were  passed  at  this  session;  the  latter 
for  a  revenue,  though  it  t 
well. 

3.  First  Regular  Session.— The  next  regular  Congress 
IDCI  al  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1790.  Ilwas  Ihe  first  regular 
session,  and  began  the  work  of  brmging  ibe  elenienis  of  a 
nation  into  practical  working  order.  1  heliiiarcial  question 
was  the  most  important  issue  to  meet.  'Ibe  debts  due 
France  must  be  paid  in  full.  The  domestic  dcbl  was  also 
equally  binding  on  the  honor  of  the  nation,  but  besides 
these  were  the  debts  due  various  other  States. 

The  Burden  of  Debt,— How  10  provide  for  the  liquidation 
of  these  was  a  difficult  thing,  and  seemed  10  set  at  de- 
fiance the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  su  dearly  prized  by  the 
Anti-Fedeialists.  If  the  United  States  assumed  them,  it  was 
taking  business  out  of  the  Slate  that  bad  contracted  them. 
The  Federalists  were  in  favor  of  the  Uniled  States  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  these  debts  regardless  of  the  state 
rights  docinne.     The  Anli- Federalists  would 


a  tariff  bill 
rrbemg  bate'y  shfficient 
sibly  for  protection  as 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

Born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  February  a,  1733 

President  April  30,  iTSg-March  4, 1797. 

Died  at  Mt.  Vernoa,  Virginia,  December  14, 1799, 

sidered  in  any  otber  light  than  a  violatioa  of  that  sacred 
instrument,  but  it  was  claimed  that  the  end  justilied  the 
means,  and  the  best  apology  for  it  was  that  it  partook  of 
the  necessities  characteristic  of  war  measures  to  practically 
control  the  States,  though  unconstitutionally,  in  order  to  do 
justice  lo  them. 

After  this  terms  "loose  constructionists"  and  "strict  con- 
stituti oners"  cams  into  party  lines, 


r 
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5,  The  Third  Session  of  Congress.  Increase  of  the 
Tariff.  Locating  the  Capitol.  Charter  of  a  United  States 
Bank.— The  third  session  of  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia 
December  6, 1790.  During  this  session  Vermont  and  Keu- 
lucky  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  A  bill  for  a  slight 
increase  of  ihe  tariff  on  distilled  spirits  was  passed,  also 
provisions  made  for  locating  Ihe  capitol  on  the  Potomac, 
and  another  bill  for  the  charter  of  a  United  States  bank, 
capital  of  110,000,  |2,000  of  which  were  to  be  subscribed  for 
by  the  United  States.  All  these  were  federal  measures,  but 
had  not  been  tenaciously  opposed  by  the  other  party,  who 
by  this  lime  had  become  more  reconciled  to  centtalired 
power,  which  had  wrought  visible  iniprovemenis  in  the 
financial  interesia  of  the  country,  besides  increased  respect 
for  us  abroad. 

6.  Washington  Unanimously  Re-elected.— Washing- 
ton's imparl  ialjiosii  ion  secured  the  Anli-Federalists' support 
for  a  second  term,  and  they  agreed  to  give  their  unanimous 
support  to  him  for  re-election,  but  each  parly  had  its  own 
separate  candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  Federalists 
choosing  John  Adams,  and  the  Anii- Federalists,  or  Repub- 
licans, as  their  party  had  begun  to  be  called,  George  Clin- 
ton. Washington's  vole  was  unanimous,  Adams  had  77 
voles,  Clinton  60.  Jtffers.m  4,  and  Aaron  Uurr  1.  Washing- 
ton and  Adams  wcic  inaugurated  March  4, 171*3. 
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Second  Administration. 

THE  RISE  AND  RAGE  OF  POLITICAL  ISSUES. 

I.  A  General  Feeling  of  Confidence. — At  the  opening  of 
ihisadininisiralioii  there  wasagenetaKeelingof  coufideoce 
in  the  stability  of  the  constiuiiional  form  of  government 
just  adopted,  and  what  gratified  all  parties  the  most  and 
added  to  ihe  strength  of  ihe  F"ederal  parly,  was  ihe  tact  thai 
the  prophesying  ofa  Conservative  press  in  England,  that 
there  was  not  material  in  America  outof  which  toconstruct 
a  permanent  governmenl  had  been  proveri  false  by  the 
auspicious  beginning  already  made  in  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  an  arrangement  which  our  enemies  in  England 
had  pronounced  impossible.  "The  forces  to  govern  a 
nation  must  be  inherited  "  said  the  English  Tory  press,  but 
lobe  jusl  to  the  crown  officials  it  should  not  be  omitted 
that  no  oEfeiisive  prophesies  were  made  by  them,  whatever 
opinions  they  might  have  on  this  subject. 

3.  The  Public  Debt.— But  though  the  political  skies 
seemed  bright,  the  public  debt  bad  been  funded  and  pro- 
vision made  for  liquidating  it,  yet  there  were  signiticaDt 
evidences  oE  party  friction  which  needed  critical  but 
charitable  attention  from  the  ad  mi  nisi  ration,  and  it  was  a 
fortunate  thing  that  no  extreme  partisan  had  been  elevated 
lo  the  office  of  President,  to  fill  the  chair  during  the  second 
administration  when  Ihe  strong  arm  of  conservatism,  tem- 
pered with  the  spirit  of  both  justice  and  charity,  was  so 
necessary,  in  order  to  set  the  sails  of  the  ship  of  state  to 
ride  the  high  seas  of  nationalism.  Washington  was  the 
best  man  to  do  this,  and  it  is  only  a  fair  inference  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Ami -Federalists  supported  him  for  Presi- 
dent, not  because  Ihey  entirely  approved  of  his  policy,  but 
under  a  conviction  thai  he  would  lake  no  radical  steps 
that  might  endanger  ihe  general  cause. 

3.  The  Critical  Condition.— The  critical  condition  of 
the  poliiical  ouilook  at  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  a  letter  10  Washington  from  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Attorney  Genera),  during  the  first  administration.  He  says; 
"  It  can  not  have  escaped  you  that  decisionsin  our  politics 
as  systematically  as  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Uriiain, 
such  as  opposed  the  Constitution  from  a  hatred  of  the 
Union,  can  never  be  conciliated  by  any  overture  or  atone- 
tnenl.  By  others  it  is  mediated  to  push  the  construction  of 
the  Federal  power  to  every  tenable  extreme." 

4.  A  Fatal  Error.— A  third  class,  Republican  in  princi- 
ple, and  thus  far  in  my  judgment  happy  in  their  discern- 
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inent  of  our  welfare,  have  notwilh standing  mingled  with 
their  doclrineafalal  errorthat  the  State  Assemblies  arc  to 
be  resorted  to  as  the  engines  of  correction  to  the  Federal 
administratioD.  The  animadversions  between  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  at  this  linie  perhaps  justified  the  apprehen^ 
slons  of  Mr.  Randolph,  but  Washington  wrote  letters  to 
both  of  them  which  had  the  effect  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  giving  offense  to  neither  party. 

5.  English  Complications.— Pending  these  dangers  at 
home,  clouds  were  gathenng  in  the  eastern  horizon  from 
over  the  waves  that,  happily  lor  Amenca,  diverted  attention 
from  home  issues  that  time  was  twund  to  settle  more 
amiably  than  could  he  done  during  the  present  existence 
«f  personal  resentment.  England  entered  on  her  road  to 
grandeur  on  the  high  seas.  Here  was  her  realm,  tenable 
iinly  by  maintaining  ner  superiority  over  other  nations,  and 
fontroiling  the  laws  of  trade  for  the  world.  America,  as 
>et,  had  i>o  right  on  the  ocean,  she  wished  to  find  a  market 
lor  her  produce,  and  to  do  this  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Enulaiid  was  the  only  channel  tbroueh  which  this  desirable 
irndcould  be  atiaineii.  Hitherto  England,  the  arbiter  of  the 
iKcan,  would  not  allow  an  American  vessel  to  sail  with  mer- 
chandise to  any  port  than  her  own,  and  the  hapless  monger 
in  American  goods  had  to  pay  English  merchants  a  profit 
on  all  foreign  exportalions. 

6.  A  Cotnncrcial  Treaty  with  England. — The  first 
necessity  was  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  for  which 
end  Washington  sent  John  lay  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

England  had  already  had  abundant  evidenceiof  Mr, 
Jay's  culture  in  diplomacy  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  he  was 
received  with  becoming  respect.  A  treaty  was  made  with 
no  unnecessary  delay,  recognising  certain  rights  to  Ameri- 
can commerce,  among  which  was  direct  trade  with  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  assumed  right  of  search  and  impressment  of 
American  seamen  was  nut  given  up.  England  exercising 
the  business  of  this  aggressive  policy  by  the  pretense  that 
the  seamen  she  toolc  from  American  decks,  were  desert- 
ers from  her  naval  force. 

7.  The  Treaty.— Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  notwithstanding  this  omission,  and  the  Anti- 
Federalists  thereby  gained  great  strength,  for  the  general 
diuatisf action  as  to  the  so-called  "ignominious"  result  of 
the  treaty  was  almost  universal.  The  Federal  party  did  not 
attempt  to  justify  this  omission  in  the  treaty,  but  took  the 

S;round  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  escape  a  war  with  Eng- 
and,  for  which  ihe  country  was  illy  prepared. 

Even   in  this  day  many  people  condemn  the  policy  of 
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WasbinEton  in  ratifying  a  treaty  with  no  redress  for  such  i 
bumiliatian  iD  it.  How  much  more,  then,  would  it  fall  short 
of  the  demand  of  the  old  revolutionary  soldiers.  The  Re- 
publicans saw  this  and  made  the  roosE  of  it.  Added  to  ihe 
rest,  much  popular  icdignation,  owing  to  the  demand  of 
Genet,  (he  lirst  minister  sent  to  represent  the  new  French 
Republic,  had  been  manifested  among  the  commoner  ele- 
ment of  the  Anti-Federalists,  but  Jefferson  look  no  part  in 
this  sentiment,  because  Genet  had  abused  his  rights  as  a 
minister  by  enlisting  men  tor  the  French  service  and  then 
obliged  Ihe  administration  to  give  him  bispasspott,  even  in 
violation  of  the  popular  verdicl. 

8.  The  Opposition.^ At  the  bead  and  front  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Federalists  stood  Thomas  Jeffe^so^.  He  had 
opposed  Ihe  banking  policy  and  otiier  Federal  measures, 
wnenever  ihey.  in  nis  estimation,  unnecessarily  abridged 
either  individual  or  stale  rights. 

His  letter  to  Monroe,  dated  Monticello,  June  12, 1796.  is 
inserted  here  to  show  his  position  at  that  time: 

Monticello,  June  12  1796, 
To  Colonel  Monroe, 

Dear  Sir:  Congress  has  risen.  You  will  have  seen  by 
their  proceedings  the  truth  of  what  I  always  obsbrved  to 
you,  that  one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  influence  over  the 
people  who  have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own 
and  that  of  their  representatives.  RepuBlicanism  must 
lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  themselves 
to  the  course  he  thmks  best  for  ibem.  Iliad  alwavs  con- 
jectured from  such  facts  as  1  could  get  hold  of  inal  iiur 
public  debt  was  increasing  about  a  million  of  dollars  a 
year.  You  will  see  hy  Gallatin's  speeches  that  the  thing  la 
proved.  Vou  will  see  further  that  we  are  completely  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  and  that  the  bank  is  so  lirmly  mnunled 
on  us  that  we  must  go  where  Ihey  will  guide.  They  openly 
published  a  resolution  ihat,  the  national  property  being 
increased  in  value,  ihey  must  by  an  increase  of  circulating 
medium  furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  it,  and  by 
further  additions  of  active  capital  promote  the  enterprises 
of  our  merchants.  It  is  supposed  that  the  paper  in  circula- 
tion In  and  around  Philadelphia  amounts  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  thai  in  the  whole  Union  to  one  hundred 
millions.  I  think  the  last  too  high.  All  the  imported  com- 
modities are  raised  about  50  per  cent,  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  money.  Tobacco  shares  Ihe  rise,  because  it  has  no 
competition  abroad.     Wheat  has  been  extraordinarily  high  ' 
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from  other  causes.  When  these  cease  it  must  fall  to  its 
ancient  nomiaal  price,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of 
that,  because  it  must  contend  in  markets  with  foreign 
wheats.  Lands  have  risen  within  the  vortex  of  the  paper 
and  as  far  out  as  that  can  influence.  They  have  not  risen 
at  all  here.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  lower  than  Ihey  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  I  had  mentioned  to  you,  to  wit, 
Carter's  and  Colle,  were  sold  before  your  letter  came,  Colle 
at  two  dollars  the  acre.  Carter's  baa  been  offered  roc  for 
two  French  crowns  (13s.  2d.).  Mechanics  here  get  from  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  yet  are  much  worse  ofF 
than  at  the  old  prices. 

Volney  is  with  me  at  present.  He  is  on  his  way  to 
Illinois.  Some  late  appointments,  judiciaryanddi^lomalic, 
yon  will  have  heard,  and  stared  at.  The  death  nf  K.  Jouett 
ts  the  only  small  news  in  our  neighborhood. 

Our  best  afFcclions  attend  Mrs.  Monroe,  £]iza  and  your- 
self.   Adieu  affectionately, 

Thomas  Jefferson. 


dl^p.:.  J 


MT.  VERNON, 
The  Home  of  George  Washin 
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eept  the  nomination  for  a  third  term.     This  he  declined, 
and  on  September  17, 1793.  issued  his  famous  farewell  ad- 

Tbe  bilteroess  manifested  in  the  attacksupon  Washing- 
ton by  his  political  opponents  was  his  incentive  lo  writing 
this  address.  To  these  attacks  he  made  no  reply,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  they  were  too  illogical  to  merit  one,  but  he  in- 
tended his  farewell  address  to  be  a  general  answer  to  the 
accusations  against  him. 

At  that  early  date  no  provision  had  been  made  for  mak- 
ing presidential  nominations,  but  John  Adams  was  the  true 
representative  of  ibe  Federal  party,  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington; and  the  popular  voice  confirmed  him  as  candidate 
for  President,  and  Thomas  Pickney  was  the  Federal  caD- 
didate  for  Vice-President  for  the  same  reason. 

lo.  Jolin  Adams  Elected. — Thomas  JeSerson  was  the 
true  ideal  of  Republicanism,  and  next  to  him  was  Aaron 
Burr.  These  men  had  earned  the  confidence  of  the  new 
party,  the  former  by  his  master  mind  together  with  his  zeal 
m  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  latter  by  his  equally 
acknowledged  zeal,  if  not  by  his  executive  ability. 

The  election  took  place  in  November,  1796.  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  71  votes  were  cast  for  Adams,  68  for  Jefferson, 
59  for  Pickney  and  30  for  Buit  and  2  for  Washington. 

Jefferson  having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  to 
Adams,  was  the  Vice-Presidf"    "'""'     -■--•- 
President, 

The  two  were  sworn 


I  elect,  while  Adams  waa 
office  March  4, 1797. 
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Third  Administration. 

THE  RISE  AND  RAQE  OF  NEW  POLITICAL  ISSUES. 

I,  The  Most  Stalwart  Federalists.— The  election  of 
Adams,  one  of  tbc  most  stalwart  Fedeialists  of  the  parly  ■» 
the  face  of  so  many  unpoputat  JESuea  that  the  Feaetausis 
had  taken  against  the  Republicans,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
triumph  of  conservatism  over  radicalism,  and  his  adtniois- 
tration  was  marked  with  decision  begotten  of  conlidenc^ 


JOHN  ADAMS, 

Q  at  Bratntree  (now  Quincj),  Norfolk  County, Mass. ^ 
October  iQ,  1735, 
President  TAarch  4,  1797- March  4,  iSoi. 
Died  at  Bratntree,  Jul;  4,  1B21. 
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but  not  more  than  was  needed  to  meet  the  foreign  emer. 
gencies  aboui  to  come  before  America. 

2.  French  Revolution,— The  success  o(  the  American 
Revolution  had  inspired  the  French  to  undertake  one  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  and  however  justiliable  this  attempt 
might  be,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  France  that  tbe  inflamma- 
ble material  that  gave  the  momentum  to  her  lacked  the  re- 
straining influence  tbal  characterized  the  American  states- 
men, and  even  the  conscience  of  the  common  citizen. 

Tbe  American  Revolution  astonished  the  world  by  tbe 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  its  demands;  while  the  French 
Revolution  shocked  its  sense  of  mortality,  by  its  horrors  and 
Its  sacrilegious  disregard  of  all  divine  sentimenls.  But  by 
a  miracle  of  courage  and  zeal,  il  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  Republic  on  the  ruins  of  a  dynasiy,  that  fell  under 
the  recoil  of  crushed  liberty,  asserting  the  rights  of  nature 

3.  Trouble  with  France.— On  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  President.  Mr.  Adams  was  confronted  with  un- 
friendly, not  to  say  hostile,  words  and  acts  from  France  by 
way  of  retaliation  tor  asking  France  to  recall  Genet  for  hia 
alleged  abuse  of  his  prerogatives  as  minister  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  l'~tencn  government  refused  to  receive  our 
minister,  annulled  our  treaty  of  1T78  with  them,  and  their 
cruisers  forced  our  vessels  into  French  porlson  the  ground 
that  they  carried  munitions  of  war  for  their  enemies. 

It  was  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs  thai  we  were  then 
placed  in;  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  nation  whose 
alliance  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  independence 
for  us,  but  our  apology  for  it  ties  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  nation  that  we  opposed,  but  an  extreme  faction  of  that 
that  now  held  a  transient  lease  of  power.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, there  was  a  strong  element  of  sympathy  with  the 
French  among  the  Republicans  of  America,  and  to  this  day 
there  arc  many  who  would  not  approve  of  the  heroic  treat- 
ment of  this  foreign  issue  by  Mr.  Adams.  El  is  no  far- 
fetched deduction  that  Jay's  treaty  with  the  English  was  an 
offense  to  France  and  an  infringement  on  the  spirit  of  our 
treaty  of  alliance  with  that  nation  of  1778,  which  was  still 

4.  Acts  of  Aggression  on  American  Commerce. — 
November  13, 1797,  the  Republican  members  voted  against 
a  bill  for  arming  vessels  to  defend  American  commerce 
from  French  spoliation.  But  Mr.  Adams  disregarded  their 
views.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  continued  their  acta 
of  aggression  on  American  commerce;  but  when  the  possi- 
bility of  war  came  the  Republicans  were  enforced  to  acqu^ 
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in  the  defeDsive  policy  of  the  administration,  even  it 

should  result.  To  this  end  ap  prop  rial  ions  were  made 
[o  rais£  an  army  and  equip  a  Heet  lobe  used  against  France, 
should  diplomacy  prove  unavailing  in  the  settlement  of  the 
unfriendliness  which  Genet's  official  acts  in  the  United 
States  had  created  between  the  Red  Republicans  of  France 
and  the  Federal  party  in  the  United  Slates. 

5-  Sjmpath;  with  France.— Not  withstand  ing  this, 
Democratic  ctubs  used  their  utmost  influence  to  oppose  the 
administration  by  appealing  to  the  chivalric  sentiment  of 
the  country  based  on  eralitudc  toward  France  for  past  ser- 
vices during  the  revolution,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  atgumeDt  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  heart  of 
voung  America,  brimful  of  patriotism.  These  clubs  had 
Dcen  established  in  the  United  States  by  Genet  in  his  utitem- 
pered  zeal  in  the  revolulionaty  cause  of  France,  and  that 
their  design  was  to  reverse  ihc  Federal  policy  and  bring 
the  country  into  alliance  with  the  French  seemed  probable, 

6.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.-— This  supposed  dan- 
ger was  the  cause  incentive  lo  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
giving  the  President  power  to  banish  from  the  country  any 
one  whom  he  considered  dangerous  to  the  peace,  or  lo  fine 
and  imprison  such  persons  as  should  be  supposed  guilty  of 
conspirmg  together  lo  oppose  ai'.y  measure  of  Ihe  Govem- 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  Kepublicans  opposed  this  bill 
and  made  it  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  coarges  of  des- 
potism against  the  Federalists,  for  such  a  stretch  of  author- 
ity injured  the  Federal  cause,  but  was  soon  offset  by  the 
Republicans  passing  the  Virginia,  and  soon  afterward  the 
Kentucky  resolution,  which  although  they  were  passed   by 


Lepublican  party 


but  two  s 

□nsible  for  them.    These  resolution. .  _  _ 

Klien  and  sedition  laws  were  unconstitutional,  and  that  Ihe 
states  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  them,  and  that  they  set  the 
National  Government  at  defiance  by  holding  up  the 
supremacy  of  the  states. 

7-  The  Part  Taken  by  Genet  in  America,— The  part 
taken  by  Genet  in  America,  though  justified  by  his  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  country  was  impracticable.  To 
undo  what  he  begun  here  was  the  excuse  for  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  though  far  fetched  as  is  claimed.  His  recall 
was  not  a  partisan  measure,  but  to  undo  his  insiduous  work. 
As  soon  as  the  French  saw  the  true  situation  in  America, 
it  was  apparent  to  them  that  there  was  no  issue  between 
the  two  nations,  but  between  the  Jacobins  of  France  and 
the  Federal  administtation.    Tbe  former  were  not  crushed 
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in  the  fall,  Robespierre  and  France  made  overtures  oE  peace 
to  America,  mucn  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  class,  and 
resulted  in  a  treaty  called  "  The  Convention  of  1800." 

8.  Decline  of  the  Power  of  the  Federalists'  Power, — 
The  Federalist  party,  now  near  its  downfall,  had  brought 
the  American  Revolution  through  all  the  dangers  that  had 
threatened  it,  and  united  the  nation  under  a  constitution, 
DOl  as  a  popular  measure,  but  perforce  of  logical  argu- 
ments, to  overcome  the  objections  of  sticklers  for  State 
rights.  It  was  incarnation  of  re^al  dignity, far  exceeding  it 
in  moral  force  and  executive  ability;  especially  diplomacy, 
£S  history  proves. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  were  undecided  in  their  choice 
between  a  monarchal  or  republican  g;avemment,  but  the 
great  body  of  (hem  were  uncompromising  Republicans  in 
principle.  Albeit  their  sun  set  in  a  halo  of  glory,  when  the 
transcendent  power  of  Younp  America,  now  casting  ofi  his 
swaddling  clothes,  as  personilied  by  the  Republican  party, 
took  the  helm. 

9.  A  Hot  Presidential  Contest. —For  the  next  presi< 
dential  candidates,  the  Federalists  nominated  Mr.  Adams 
(or  a  second  terra,  and  C.  C.  Pickney,  of  South  Caroliiia, 
for  Vice-President.    The  Republicans  nominated  Thomas 

fefferson,  the  present  Vice-President,  and  Aaron  Burr  of 
Jew  York  tor  Vice-President.  The  popular  election  was 
very  evenlv  balanced,  and  but  for  a  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Adams  ana  Mr.  Hamilton  might  have  gone  in  favor  of  the 
Federalists.  There  were  for  Jefferson  73,  for  Aaron  Burr 
73,  for  Adams  65,  for  Pickney  64,  and  for  Jay  '! ,  votes  in  Uie 
electoral  college  in  the  succeeding  February. 

10.  First  Election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. — 
No  single  candidate  havmg  a  higher  number  of  votes  than 
any  other,  there  was  no  choice  and  the  election  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  ten  Slates  voted  for}ef- 
ierson  and  four  for  Burrand  two  voted  blank,  after  six  days' 
'lalloting.  This  elected  JeBerson  President  and  Burr  tor 
i/ice-President,  who  were  sworn  into  office  on  the  4th  of 
March  following. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Bora  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  April  2,  1743. 

President  March  4,  1801-March  4,  1809. 

Died  at  MoDticello,  Va.,  Julj  4,  1826. 

Fourth  Administration. 

OUR   HEROIC  AOE  AS  A  NATION.— THE  RISE  AND 
REION  OF  A  NEW  PARTY.-THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  OLD  QUESTIONS  AND  THE  RISE  OF 
NEW  ISSUES, 
t.    The  First  Republican  President.— The  ejection  of  a 
Republican  President  was  arebuketolbeold  Federal  11  arty, 
who  beheld  in  Jefferson  an  able  captain  at  the  heaa  ot  a 
populai  element  which  might  lead  the  country  in  to  1 
ID  Democracy,  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
inc  power,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
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z.  Cause  of  Distrust.— Another  cause  of  distrust  i 
Jefferson  among  the  Federalists  grew  from  an  impression 
Ibat  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Paine 
on  religious  questions,  bui  these  objections  soon  dis- 
appeared under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Other 
minds.  The  Vllth  Congress  assembled.  Political  parties 
were  at  first  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  Senate,  but 
eventually  there  was  a  majority  for  the  administration. 
Jefferson  then  discontinued  the  custom  established  by 
Washington  of  delivering  in  person  his  message  to  Con- 

3.  Uniform  System  of  Naturalization. — This  Congreis^ 

Eursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  estab- 
shed  a  uniform  system  of  naturalization,  and  so  modified 
the  law  as  10  make  the  required  residence  of  aliens  five 
years, instead  of  fourteen,  as  in  the  act  of  1T9B,  and  to  per- 
mit a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years. 

4.  First  Sinking  Fund.— By  his  recommendation  also 
was  established  the  first  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt.  It  required  the  setting  apart  annually  for 
this  purpose  the  sum  of  17,300,100. 

5.  First  Law  in  Relation  to  the  Slave  Trade.— At 
this  session  the  first  law  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade  was 
passed.  It  was  to  prevent  the  importation  of  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  other  persons  of  color  into  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  within  a  slate  which  bad  prohibited  by  the 
law  the  admission  of  any  such  person.  The  penalty  wag 
11,000  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 

6.  The  Slave  Trade  Was  not  then  Prohibited  by  the 
Constitution.^The  slave  trade  was  not  then  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  nor  was  Ihesubjectthengenerally  agitated, 
though  it  had  been  as  early  as  1793,  when,  as  previously 
Stated,  an  exciting  sectional  debate  followed  the  presenta- 

n  from  Pennsylvania  to  abolish   tne  slave 


irade. 


a  petition  from  Pennsylva 


The  Purchase  and  Admission  of  Louisiana. — Prob- 
ably the  most  important  occurrence  iwder  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Jefferson  was  that  relating  to  the  purchase  and 
admission  of  Louisiana.  There  had  been  apprehensions  of 
a  war  with  Spain,  and  with  a  view  to  be  ready.  ConefCSB 
bad  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  call  the 
executives  of  such  of  the  slates  as  he  might  deem  expedi- 
ent, for  detachments  of  militia  not  exceeding  80,000,  or  10 
accept  Ihe  services  of  volunteers  for  a  term  o  twelve 
months.  The  disagreement  arose  over  the  southwesten 
^undary  line  and  the  right  of  navigatiou  of  the  MisM- 
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"sippi.  Ooi  government  learned  in  the  spring  of  1802  that 
Spain  had.  hy  a  secret  treaty  made  in  October,  1800,  actually 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France.  Our  government  bad,  in  ]795 
made  a  treaty  with  Spain  which  governed  the  tight  of 
depositc  at  New  Orleans  for  three  years,  but  in  October 
1802,  the  Spanisfa  authorities  gave  notice  by  proclamation 
that  this  right  was  withdrawn.  Excitement  followed  all 
along  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  it  was  increased  by 
the  belief  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  France,  though  Spain  still  retained  the 
territory  as  the  formalities  of  ceding  it  bad  not  been  gone 
through  with.  Jefferson  promptly  took  the  ground  that  if 
France  took  possession  of  New  Orleans,  the  United  States 


:ieaiate]y  become  alllesof  England,  but  suggested 
to  Mr.  Livingston  at  Paris,  thai  France  might  be  induced  to 
cede  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  his  belief,  though  a  mistaken  one, 
that  France  had  also  acquired  the  Floridas. 

8.  An  Aggressive  War  Against  Jefferson's  Adminis- 
tration.— The  Federalists  in  Congress  seized  upon  this 
question  as  one  upon  which  they  could  make  an  aggressive 
war  against  Jefferson's  administration,  and  resolutions  were 
introduced  asking  mformation  on  the  subject.  Jefferson, 
however,  wisely  avoided  all  entangling  suggestions  and 
sent  Monroe  to  aid  Livingston  in  effecting  a  purchase.  The 
treaty  was  formed  in  April,  130^,  and  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  October  following.  The  Republicans  rallied  in  favor 
of  this  scheme  of  annexation,  and  claimed  it  was  a  con- 
stitutional right  in  the  government  to  acquire  territory*, 
a  doctrine  widely  at  variance  with  their  previous  proposi- 
tion, but  occasions  are  rare  where  parties  quarrel  i/ith  their 
administrations  on  pivot  measures.  The  Federalists 
claimed  that  we  bad  no  right  or  power  to  acquire  territory, 
and  that  the  acquirement  of  Louisiana  would  give  the  South 
a  preponderance  which  would  "Continue  for  all  time,  slnce 
southern  would  be  more  rapid  than  northern  development;" 
that  Slates  created  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  in*jure  the 
commerce  of  New  England,  and  they  even  went  so  lar  as  to 
Bay  that  (he  admission  of  the  Western  World  into  the  Union 
would  compel  the  eastern  states  to  establish  an  Eastern 
empire.  Doubts  were  also  raised  as  to  the  rights  of  Louisi- 
ana, when  admitted  to  citizenship  under  our  laws,  as  their 
lineage,  language  and  religion  were  different  than  our  own. 

9.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Purchased  Territory.— Its 
inhabitants  were  French  and  descendants  of  French,  with 
some  Spanish  Creoles,  Americans,  English  and  Germans — 
in  all  about  iK),000,  including  40,000  slaves.     There  weic 
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many  Indiuia,  of  course,  in  a  territoiy  then  exceedin(r  a 
million  square  miles— a  territory  which.  In  the  language  of 
First  Consul  Napoleon,  "strengthens  forever  the  power  of 
the  United  Stales,"  and  which  will  give  to  England  a  mam- 
time  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride. 

10.  Ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Purchase. — Little  chance 
wasafForded the  FederaliMs  lor  adverse  criticism  in  Con- 
gress, for  the  purchase  proved  so  popular  that  the  people 
Ereally  increased  the  majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Vlll.  Congress,  and  Jefferson  called  it  together  earlier, 
for  the  purpose  of  ratification.  The  Senate  ratified  the 
treatyontheaOthofOciober,  1803,  bya  vole  24to7.  while 
the  House  adopted  a  resolution  for  carrying  the  treaty  Into 
eSect  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25.  Eleven  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  purchase  money  was  appropriated,  the  remaining  four 
milMons  being  reserved  for  the  indemnity  of  American 
citizens  who  had  sustained  losses  by  French  assaults  upon 
our  commerce,  from  which  fact  subsequently  came  what  is 
known  as  the  French  spoliation  bill. 

11.  Prestige  and  Success  to  the  Republican  Party.- 
Fortunately  (or  the  success  of  the  new  party  Jefferson, 
while  he  had  omiiied  the  imposing  ceremonial  which  bad 
accompanied  all  the  official  conventions  and  assembles  of 
the  Federalists,  had  preserved  the  respect  due  to  execute 
officers  with  simpler  formalities,  all  the  more  grateful  t 
the  common  people  whose  affection  for  their  rulers  i 
heightened  by  easy  familiarity.  And  this,  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  gave  prestige  and  success  to  the 
Republican  party. 

12.  Our  Heroic  Age.—"  The  stately  ceremonials  of 
Washington's  administration  were  ap  prop  rial  eat  the  time. 
And  we  confess  that  they  seem  to  us  not  unbefitting  the 
man.  This  was  our  heroic  age — the  half  mythical  epoch 
of  nation  founders.  We  cannot,  like  the  ancients,  trans- 
late the  latter  to  demi>gods.  But  it  seems  to  us  very  barm- 
less  that  they  should  drift  down  the  tide  of  tradition 
associated  in  the  national  memory  with  science  accompani- 
ments which  in  the  distance  appear  grand  and  high.  We 
never  expect  to  see  Washington  painted  on  the  canvas  in 
pantaloons,  and  a  round  hat,  and  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  quarreling  with  the  costume  as  with  the  maimers  of  the 
first  presidency." 

13.  Jefferson's  Re-election.— Jefferson  was  elected  for 
a  second  term  h</  an  overwhelming  majority,  having  re- 
ceived 162  votes  in  the  electoral  college  of  February,  1805. 
George  Clinton  was  elected  Vice-President  by  Ibe  same 
number,  while  Charles  C.  Pickney  and  Rufus  King,  thf 
Federal  candidates,  had  but  11  votes. 


FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Great  Issues  of  the  Fifth 
Administration. 

POLITICAL    EVENTS,    PARTY    CONTESTS,    PAI 
STRUGGLES,    ETC. 

The  Federal  Party's    Influence.-  During  the   three 


>   preceding 


U respon 

^B        treaty 


Republic 
inis  iimc  me  isiiiies  between  the  Federal  and  KepumicaD 
parlies  had  been  clearly  dcrmcd.  But  though  the  Federal- 
ists were  politically  crushed,  they  maintained  an  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  nalicm  that  cmild  not  be  disregarded 
by  their  opponetils,  especially  as  ihey  embraced  the  most 
lespeciable  portion  of  the  people-the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations,  the  most  noted  lawyers,  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants, and  all  that  class  of  men  who  are  slow  to  oppose 
the  "powers  that  be." 

2.  Attitude  of  the  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  as  They 
CftUed  Thetnselves.-U:i  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans 
were  composed  of  the  active  spinls  of  the  country— men 
who  cared  little  for  inherited  name  or  fame;  men  who  glori- 
t.i  lu  ilicii  individuality  and  valuetl  everything  fur  whpt  it 
showed  itself  to  be,  stripped  of  the  garb  of  pretension. 

3.  The  Position  of  the  Two  Parties.— The  Federalists 
had  censured  Jefferson  for  his  friendly  act  to  Thomas  Paine, 
in  sending  a  war  vessel  to  convey  him  from  France  to  the 
Untied  States.  Thomas  Paine's  political  writings  and 
political  influence  had  done  much  to  educate  the  people  in 
self  government  and  make  a  great  nation  of  the  AmericaD 

The  Republicans  had  in  their  ranks  the  masses  who  be 
longed  to  do  church  and  had  do  faith  to  defend.  All  those 
who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  Republicans.  The  men  of  quick  impulses  and  salient 
points  of  character  were  Republicans,  while  the  men  of 
more  immutable  thoughts  were  Federalists.  One  party  vras 
the  balancing  force  of  the  other  through  the  natural  and 
educational  convictions  of  the  respective  minds. 

4.  A  New  Trea^  with  Englaad. — Whoever  has  stud- 
ied the  character  of  JeSerson  cannot  fail  to  Bee  in  him  the 
representative  of  Republican  Democracy,  but  while  hefully 
represented  it,  his  quick  sense  of  practicability  served  him 
in  various  exigencies  which  came  upon  him  in  bis  ofBcial 
.-esponsibilily.  He  well  knew  that  his  constituency  favored 
France  and  hated  England.  Neutrality  was  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war  with  England.  The  commercial 
treaty  of  n&i  with  England  as  fat  as  it  affected  commerce. 
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1  1802.  and  the 


of  1800 
crefore. 


•  provision  for  commercial  relatioas,  1 
American  trade  with  both  of  these  countries  rested  o 
sieni  acts  of  Parliament  with  the  one,  and  French  decrees 
with  the  other.  American  vessels  bound  for  French  ports 
were  liable  to  seizure  by  English  cruisers,  and  if  sailing  for 
English  ports  liable  to  seizure  from  French  cruisers. 

As  a  means  of  relief,  JeBerson,  in  1806,  appointed  James 
Monroe   and   Williain    Pickney    as   commissioners  to  the 
court  of  St.  lames  to  make  a  treaty.    On  the  31st  of  Decern-   - 
ber  this  ena  was  effected  on  very  favorable  terms  to  thcil 
United  Stales,  commercially;  but  even  througfa  the  utmost  *l 
exertions  of  the  American  commissioners,  the  English  com-  ' 
missioners.  Lords  Holland  and  Aukland,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  concede  to  the  right  of  search,  and  Jefferson 
refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  for  Ihc  reason  that  it  lacked  the 
concession   of   this   right,   which   was  the   only  consistent 
course  he  coutd  lake,  he  having  censured  the  Federalists 
for  ratifying  Jay's  treaty  because  it  did  not  prohibit  the 
right  of  search. 

This  gave  offense  to  tbe  Federalists,  who  claimed  that 
it  was  better  than  no  treaty,  and  it  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  New  England  states,  whose  commerciai  inter- 
ests demanded  the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade, 

5.  The  Next  Great  Event. — The  next  great  event  dur-    ' 
in^  tbe  administration  of  JeSerson  was  the  attack  of  tbe  ^ 
lirtlish  frigate,  Leopard,  upon  the  United  States  ship,  the 
Chesapeake,  oS  Hampton  Roads,  in  June,  1S07,  and  taking    | 
from  her  deck  four  English  seamen,  and  impressing  them 
into  the  British  service.    In  this  encounter  three  Amcri-. 
cans  had  been  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.    The  British    ' 
promptly  offered  reparation  but  refused  to  relinquish  their 
rights  to  search  American  vessels.    The  grounds  on  which    1 
they  claimed  this  right  being  that  it  was  their  only  way  to 
reclaim  deserters  from  the  British  service  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  American  service. 

6.  The  Embargo  Act.— The  Embargo  Act  was  passed 
on  the  18lh  of  December,  1807.  as  a  retaliatory  measure. 
The  substance  of  this  act  was  to  prohibit  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  from  sailing  for  foreign   ■ 
ports.    Very  little  notice  was  taken  by  England  of  this  new   1 
act  of  the  American  administration.     On  the  contrary,  its 
effect  was  a  recoil  on  American  commercial  interests,  and  J 
the  Federal  party,  especially  in  the  New  England  slates,    ' 
raised  an  effective  clamor  against    the  Republicans  for  a    ' 

e  that  bad  proven  so  disastrous  t(  '  ' 

:s  of  tbe  country. 
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.  Foreign  Complicatioas.  Only  a  lew  weeks  after  the 
Embargo  Act  had  been  passed  British  orders  in  council  had 
been  is5ued,bearingdaleof  November,  1807,  that  "All trade 
directly  from  America  to  every  port  and  country  of  Europe, 
at  war  with  Great  Britian,  is  totally  prohibited."  Previous 
to  the  issuing  of  the  British  orders  the  decrees  of  Berlin, 
and  later  those  of  Milan,  had  been  issued  by  Napoleon, 
and  while  they  aimed  a  blow  at  British  commerce  ihey  dis- 
regarded the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  Americans  suffered 
from  them  the  same  as  that  of  other  neutral  nations.  The 
following  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
November,  IS08,  will  show  the  situation  at  the  time: 

"  The  aggression  of  England  and  France  collectively, 
affecting  almost  the  whole  of  our  commerce,  and  persisted  in, 
notwithstanding  repealed  remonstrances,  explanations  and 
propositions,  the  most  candid  and  unexceptionable,  are,  to 
all  mtents  and  purposes,  a  maritime  war  waged  by  both 
nations  against  the  United  Slates.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  ultimate  and  only  effectual  mode  of  resisting  that 
warfare,  if  persisted  in,  is  war.  A  permanent  suspension  of 
commerce  after  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain 

Seace,  would  not  properly  be  resistance;  it  would  be  with- 
rawing  from  the  contest  and  abandoning  our  indisputable 
rights  freely  to  navieale  the  ocean.  Tte  present  unset- 
tled Slate  of  the  world,  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
the  United  Stales  are  placed,  and  the  necessity,  if  war  be 
resorted  to,  of  making  it  at  the  same  time  against  both 
nations,  and  these  two  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  are 
the  principal  causes  of  hesitation.  There  would  be  none  in 
resorting  to  that  remedy,  however  calamitous,  if  a  selection 
could  be  made  on  any  principle  ol  justice  or  without  a  sac- 
rifice of  national  independence." 

8.  The  Federalists  Opposed  the  Embargo  Act.— The 
Federalists  had  opposed  the  Embargo  Act,  and  the  New 
England  slates  were  almost  unanimous  against  it,  because 
it  sacrificed  their  interests  to  what  the  Republicans  claimed 
to  be  a  necessary  foreign  policy  wherewith  to  force  the 
Enghsh  to  make  a  treaty  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

9.  "The  Non-Intercourse  Law."— March  1,1809,  an 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  called  "  The  N on- Intercourse 
Law."  It  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  embargo,  on 
the  following  conditions,  to-wit:  "That  if  England  and 
France  would  both  repeal  their  restrictions  on  American 

:  then  the  United  States  would  repeal  both  the 
;e  acts."  Much  diplomacy  but 
s  proposition.  The  Federalists 
rty  of  passing   the  embargo  act 
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as  a  vLndJcilve  mea.sure  against  ihe  New  England  Federal* 
iats,  which  charges  bad  little  eSect,  as  the  Republican  policy 
was  vindicated  by  their  popular  vote  on  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election. 

10.  James  Madison  Elected  Presideot.— The  Repub- 
lican candidates  were  Janies  Madison,  (or  President,  who 
received  122  electoral  voles,  and  George  Clinton,  for  Vice- 
President,  who  received  113  electoral  votes.  The  Federal 
candidates  wereC.C.  Pickney,  for  President,  wbo  received 
47  electoral  votes, and  Rufus  King,  for  Vice-President,  who 
received  47  electoral  voles.  Besides  these  there  were  some 
scattering  voles  for  other  candidates.  The  successful  can- 
didates were  sworn  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1809. 


Sixth  Administration. 

POLITICAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  SIXTH  ADMINISTRA* 
TION.-THE    SUCCESS   OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC   PARTY. 

1.  Republican  or  Democratic  Party.— The  fall  of  ibe^ 
Federal  party,  and,  on  its  ruins,  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  party  as  the  Republicans  began  to  call 
themselves  now,  had  subordinated  partisan  issues  to  the  na^ 
tional  question  of  foreign  commerce. 

2.  A  Bad  Feeling  Against  England. — Thewarbetween 
France  anii  England  had  taken  such  a  phase,  that  neutral 
nations  who  had  any  commerce  on  the  ocean,  were  almost 
as  badly  punished  as  ihe  belligerents  thentselves.  Tbeybad 
no  immunity  from  capture  from  cither  one  belligerent  or  the 
other.  If  bound  for  the  ports  of  either  belligerent  the  othrt 
would  seize  their  vessels.  Both  parties  wished  to  avert  war, 
but  in  their  policy  they  were  not  sustained  by  Ihe  people. 
wbo  were  exasperated  against  England,  not  only  for  claim- 
ing ihe  right  or  search,  but  for  selling  guns  and  scalping 
knives  to  hostile  Indians  on  our  frontiers. 

3.  Popular  Indignation  Demanded  War. — But  a  change 
of  foreiea  policy  was  demanded  during  Madison's  first 
term.  Popular  indignation  demanded  war,  and  forbear- 
ance bad  reached  iis  limit.  This  feeling  was  universal 
among  the  Republicans,  who  now  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Democrats,  and  even  the  Federal  masses,  despite  lOyalty  to 
party  ties,  began  to  have  vengeful  Ihougbts  for  late  Englii ' 
aggressioca. 
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JAMES  MADISON, 

Born  at  Port  Conway,  King  George  County.  Virgtnik, 

March  i6,  1751. 

President  March  4.  t809-March  4,  1817. 

Died  at  Montpelier,  Virginia,  June  28,  1836. 


Pending  this  agitation,  Mr.  Ershine,  tbe  English  minis- 
ter 10  America,  in  April.  1809,  made  a  proposition  to  tbe 
President  to  the  effect  that  if  tbe  United  Slates  would 
repeal  ihe  Non-lniercoursc  Act,  the  English  orders  in 
councii.  o(  which  the  Americans  coraplaihed,  should  be 
repealed.  This  proposition  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
chief  executive,  and  he  hastened  to  give  it  force  by  procla- 
mation. All  that  was  wanting  now  to  restore  quiet  was  tbe 
latiticalion  by  Ihe  English  Government.     On  the  following 

July,  dispatches  came  that  the  happy  compromise  had 
ailed  to  be  ratified  on  the  ground  thai  Mr.  Ershine  had 
exceeded  his  instructions  in  some  of  Ihe  provis  on^ry 
details  of  the  article  in  question. 

4.  To  Checkmate  the  English.— Both  parlies  were  dis- 
appointed that  peace  had  been  averted  through  sucb  a  cap- 
tious ruling  of  tne  British  Cabinet,  and  war  was  the  result. 
Since  1778  there  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  friendly  feel- 
ing in  America  for  France,  and    although   a  charitable 
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s  pui  upon  the  decrees  of  Berlin  oi 
ground  Ibat  they  were  necessary  to  checkmate  the  English, 
whose  orders  In  council  bad  been  so  disaslrous  to  America, 
and  although  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Ihe 
two  countries  evcrsmce  the  inauguration  of  the  "The  Con- 
tinental System"  bad  been  antagonistic,  yet  the  French 
Minister  evidently  felt  a.  partial  assurance  tnat  a  wedge  of 
disintegration  could  be  inserted  between  America  andEng- 
land  hv  an  adroit  piece  of  coquetry  towards  her  (England) 
on  the  part  of  France. 

5.  Trying  to  Avert  War,— To  this  end,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1810,  M,  de  Champagny,  the  French  Minister,  pro- 
posed 10  the  American  Minister  in  Paris,  General  Ana- 
Strong,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should  be  re- 
voked on  two  conditions,  which  were  that  England  should 
repeal  her  orders  in  council  and  that  America  should  repeal 
her  non-intercourse  laws.  This  proposition  was  promptly 
submitted  to  English  Court,  hul  it  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  in  its  estimation  Napoleon  had  no  intention  to  , 
repeal  his  offensive  decrees  in  their  application  to  Eng' , 
land.  ' 

6.  A  Formal  Declaration  of  War  Against  England^ 
Much  Iruitless  diplomacy  followed,  succeeded  by  a  foimad 
declaration  of  war  against 'England,  made  June  IS,  1818J''J 
Though  not  a  party  measure,  the  opposition  to  it  in  New  J 
En^jland  was  emphatic.  The  governors  of  Massachusetta  J 
denied  the  constitutional  right  of  the  President  to  call  their-1 
militia  out  of  the  state,  except  for  defense  in  case  o£] 


7.  Madison  Re-elected .^TTie  next  presidential  elec*.! 
tion  gave  128  votes  for  Madison,  a  second  term;  Gerry,  the  J 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  131  votes.  Clia.*fl 
Ion,  the  Federal  candidate  for  President,  had  but  Sfl  vote^  I 
and  Ingersol,  the  Federal  candidate  for  Vice-Presideab'V 
had  but  86  votes.  Madison  and  Gerry  were  inaugurated<J| 
March  4, 18ia 


land  V 
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Political  Events  of   the  Seventh 
Administration. 

E.  The  War  Against  England. —The  war  against  Eng- 
'as  now  Ihe  inevitable  policy  of  tbe  United  States, 
•t  conducted  on  party  lines,  although  the  feeble  and 
unavailing  protest  against  it,  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  came 
from  the  Federalists.  Many  New  England  people  opposed 
it,  alleging  that  it  might  expose  them  to  an  invasfon,  and 
that  it  was  waged  on  issues  tliat  time  only  would  settle 
without  diawine  the  sword.  To  opjiose  it  a  convention 
assembled  in  Hartford  December  io,  1814,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  New  England  Slates. 

a.  Secret  Session. — Several  days  were  spent  in  secret 
session,  and  its  proceedings  were  not  publisned  till  1833, 
during  which  long  interval  a.  treasonable  indictment  rested 
on  ttie  heads  of  those  who  composed  it,  by  implications, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  mote  onerous  than  their  actions, 
had  it  been  known,  would  justify.  The  secretary,  Theodore 
Uwight,  was  the  one  who  relieved  the  suspicion  by  ptib- 
lishing  Ihe  whole  proceedings,  nothing  of  which  were 
treasonable. 

3.  Negotiations  for  Peace.— After  the  war  had  pro- 
gressed two  years,  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  at 
Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  August,  1814.  Though  American  arms 
had  won  laurels,  particularly  at  sea,  yet  we  wanted  peace. 
More  victories  on  sea  ot  land  were  not  needed  on  the  score 
of  glory,  but  were  we  sure  to  win  them,  when  Englaitd  had 
the  victors  o(  Waterloo,  now  released  from  home  service, 
ready  to  bring  against  us?  Even  Young  America  knows 
when  to  use  discretion,  and  the  President  threw  no  fire 
brands  into  Ihe  council  fires  by  raising  any  issues  for  which 
Ihe  war  had  been  declared.  England  wanted  peace,  too. 
Her  thirst  for  military  glory  had  been  satiated  by  .'hedowD- 
fall  of  Napoleon,  who  was  now  her  prisoner,  and  he  who 
would  have  counseled  a  continuation  of  war,  after  the  ex- 
haustive struggle  she  had  maintained  in  conquering  him, 
would  have  been  considered  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

4,  Peace  Declared.— The  articles  of  peace  between 
England  and  America  were  signed  December  24,  1814,  by 
Ihe  American  Commissioners,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert 
Galatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, and  by  Lord  Gambler,  Henry  Gouldburn,  and  William 
Adams,  on  the  part  of  England.  The  treaty  was  duly  rati* 
fied  by  both  countries.  It  settled  no  point  in  disputed 
theory,  but  practically  settled  all  of  them  except  the  still 
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debatable  tioriheastern  aod  northwestern  boundaiy  lme!ii| 
between  the  two  nations.  It  did  another  thing,  wbicb  was<l 
to  soften  partisan  asperities  in  America,  aiiiT to  pave  tbel 
way  for  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  which  characieriied  the  I 
second  administration  of  Monroe.  -  1 

5.  American  Dipiomacy.— The  United  States  bad  i 
crossed  swords  with  England,  iti  the  tnain  victoriously,  and  1 
had  demonstrated  its  discretion  in  diplomacy  in  its  firm- 
ness on  certain  issues,  in  the  decision  of  which  it  beld  the 
controlling  power,  and  by  its  silence  on  other  issues  which  I 
time  would  solve  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  All  poli-  ' 
tical  parties  shared  ihe  naiicnat  pride,  even  the  FederalistG,  ' 
who  opposed  the  war.  The  experiences  of  the  late  war  had  I 
shown  the  necessity  of  national  money,  as  wars  alwayt  do,  1 
andoneof  the  first  things  to  be  done  af let  peace  had  been  J 
restored  was  to  make  provision  for  this  reiiuiremeni.  ] 

6.  The  NBtional  Bank. — Hamilton  planned  Ifac  I 
National  Bank.  It  had  answered  Ibe  ends  for  which  it  was  j 
intended  and  went  out  of  existence  in  1811— which  was  the  J 
limited  lime  of  its  charier.  Al  this  date  an  attempt  to  xt 
charter  il  had  failed  by  one  vote.  The  Republicans  ha_ 
opposed  it  from  the  first,  but  now,  April  10. 1816,  largely  j 
through  Republican  influence,  a  national  hank  was  chart-  I 
eredfortwenty  years  with  a  capital  of  f36 ,000,000.  of  which  1 
onc-lifih  was  to  be  subscribed  by  tbegeneral  government.       1 

7.  A  Long;  Debale.^A  long  debate  preceded  this  act,  the  4 
substance  oi  which  showed  that  the  reasons  for  chartering  I 
the  bank  were  to  give  the  country  a  sounder  and  belter  J 
currency  than  that  which  the  state  banks  had  furnished  7 
since  the  first  United  States  bank  had  gone  out  of  existence  -1 
in  1811.  the  value  of  whose  paper  had  sunk  nearly  twenty  T 
per  cent.,  and  caused  a  great  loss  to  the  people  and  even  | 
to  Ihe  government.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
United  States  bank  charier  was  this  time  a  Republican  , 
measure  in  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  wbilc  the  first  one  4 
was  just  the  reverie. 

8.  Indiuia  Admitted. — Near  theclose  of  this  admin 
tion   Indiana  was  admitted,  and    the  society  that  organ-  . 
ized  Liberia  for  freed  negroes  was  formed. 

9.  James  Monroe  Elected  President. — The  next  I 
dential  election  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  Republicans  Imd  I 
only  10  walk  over  the  course.  James  Monroe,  the  Repubti-  T 
can  candidate  for  President,  had  183  votes,  Daniel  D.  Tomp- ! 
kins,  candidate  for  Vice-President,  had  the  same  number.  1 
Rufus  King,  Federal  candidate  for  president,  had  34  votes,! 
while  a  few  votes  each  were  given  to  different  Federal  c; — 
didates  tor  Vice-President  Tlie  successful  candidate*  w. 
inaugurated  March 4, 1817. 
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Political    Events  and  New  Issues  of 
the  Eighth  Administration. 

I.  Result  of  the  War. -The  war  of  1812  never  had  a 
counteipart.  On  the  part  of  America  it  was  a  test  of  nation- 
ality. Could  the  United  Slates  keep  their  name  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  by  defending  those  rights  for  which  govern- 
ments are  designed?  That  was  the  question,  and  an  em- 
phatic "yes"  was  the  answer  which  thundered  from  the 
guns  of  our  infantine  marine.     The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
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hushed  tlie  voice  of  the  guns,  made  in  haste  and  under  (be 
excited  feelings  on  both  sides,  left  some  Issues  between  the 
two  countries  practically  unsettled,  especially  such  as  re- 
lated to  American  foreign  rights  in  a  national  [joint  of  view, 
as  well  as  our  cum  mere  ia,l  rights  on  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  abroad. 
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Tot  the  fitsl  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  these  J 
issues  came  before  Mr.  Monroe  tor  the  reason  that  he  was 
the  first  president  to  represent  the  policy  to  be  penned  by  a 
republic  tlmt  had  shown  its  ability  on  the  ocean  to  protect  | 
its  tights  hke  other  nations,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
the  pohcy  to  be  framed  offensive  and  defensive  towards 
our  neighboring  nation  on  the  American  continent.  Up  to 
this  time  the  United  Slates  had  never  been  consulted  by 
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any  European  nation  as  to  either  conquest  or  any  other  dis- 
position to  be  made  o[  countries  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.     The  Monroe  Doctrine.— At  this  time  Spain  was  rap- 
idly losing  control  of  her  conquered  provinces  in  the  West-  ^ 
em  World,  and  that  other  European  tialionswere  taking  1 
measures  to  secure  footholds  here  was  certain;  hence  the   ] 
policy  to  be  pursued  bv  the  United  States   in  relation  i 
this  matter  was  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

r.  Monroe  was  well  equal  to  the  occasion  in  setting 
n  dignified  plainess,  wfaich  sowell  repre- 


this  forth  in  hi 
senis  the  senti 
history  as  the  Mi 


of  his  peers  that  it  has  descended  i: 

e  Doctrine.     Let  us  quote  his  words. 
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3.  Our  Righta.— "In  the  wars  of  ihe  European  powers, 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any 
part;  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  10. do  so.  It  is 
only  when  out  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that 
we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 
With  Ihe  movemecls  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity 
more  immediately  inleresied,  and  by  causes  which  must 
he  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  importunate  observers. 
The  political  systems  of  the  allied  powers  are  essentially 
different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  ' 
fovernments,  and,  to  the  defense  of  out  own,  which  has 
eenabusedbvihelossaf  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
matured  by  tlie  wisdom  of  her  most  enlightened  citizens, 
and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this 
whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  10 
candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  Stales  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  ahou'd 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  toour  peace 
and  safety, 

"With  the  existing  Colonies  or  dependence  of  aiiy 
European  powers  we  have  nut  interfered,  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it, and  whose  indepei.d- 
ence  we  have  on  great  consideration,  and  on  just  principles 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  (or  the 
purpose  of  ojMjressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power,  in  any  o'her 
light  thanas  Ihe  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States." 

^.  Purchase  of  Florida.— The  rapid  growth  of  the 
United  States  had  made  Florida  a  very  untenable  colony 
for  Spain,  and  on  the  22d  of  Fe^rtiary,  she  ceded  it  to  the 
United  States  for  the  consideration  of  »5,000,000  and  by  the 
same  treaty  relinquished  any  ri/ht  she  might  have  to  terri- 
tory on  the  Paciiic  coast,  north  of  the  42d  parallel.  This 
was  a  humiliating  measure  fci  Spain,  being  a  confession 
that  ber  people  could  not  keep  pace  with  Young  America 
in  national  progress. 

5.  'Admission  of  Missouri  k3  a  SIstc  Statc-^The  next 
year  anothet  question  came  up  that  had  its  op  posers  through 
the  same  channel  that  had  _pro<luced  so  much  friction  lu 
the  national  councils  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  ordinance  of  1787  had  excluded  slavery  from 
all  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  no  ccnstitutional 
objection  bad  been  made  to  the  restrictive  clause  in  that 

•  Dorii 
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otdlnaDce.  But  now  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  sIktcb 
had  grown  up  in  the  South,  add  with  it  a  disposition  to 
defend  that  ioteresl.  To  this  end  the  people  of  Missouri 
terrilory  in  1819  applied  for  admission  inlo  the  Union  as  a 
slave  state.  Individual  rights,  stale  rights  aod  constitu- 
tional rights  were  demanded  by  Ibe  people  in  the  south, 
and  to  guarantee  this,  slavery  must  be  allowed  in  ibe  new 
state.    On    the  other  hand,  the   advocates   ot    freedom 


6.  The  Missouri  Compromise.^The  compromise  bj 
which  the  bill  was  passed,  was,  that  henceforward  all  tein- 
tory  west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  the  parallel  86°  SO' 
should  be  (tee  from  slavery.  Nopolitical  party  fully  rep- 
resented either  side  of  this  issue,  in  ils  (irst  incipiency, 
allhoug;h,  of  the  few  Federal  senators  and  representatives 
then  in  Congress,  the  majority  were  against  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.  On  the  other  hand  the  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  as  they  were  by  this  time  sometimes 
called,  were  largly  in  favor  of  admitting  the  state  without 
restrictions.  On  this  side  the  southern  slates  were  united 
irrespective  of  parties,  theopposilion  coming  entirely  from 
the  north,  also, almost  irrespective  of  parties. 

7.  Not  Strictlj  a  Psrtisui  Issue. — The  proof  that  it 
was  not  strictly  a  pariiisan  issue  is  seen  by  the  close  vote  by 
which  the  compromise  was  passed,  which  was  as  follows: 
In  the  house,  agitinst  thereslricIions,86  yeas;  82  nays;  the 
senate  concurring  by  a  vote  of  26  against  ITi— this  division 
of  opinion  being  much  more  nearly  balanced  than  a  division 
separating  ibe  Federalists  from  the  Republicans.  Henry 
Clay  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates  for  the 
compromise,  in  which  work  he  was  assisted  by  the  moder- 
ate men  of  both  parties. 

8.  Strict  Constructionist*  And  Loose  Construc- 
tionists.—Ever  since  the  adoption  ot  the  constitution,  in 
17Cil,  the  teron.  Strict  Constructionists  and  Loose  Construc- 
tionists has  been  in  vogue.  They  have  been  used  more  in 
a  descriptive  sense  than  as  defined  party  names,  although 
the  loose  or  liberal  constructionists  nad  been  chiefly  found 
in  the  Federal  ranks  because  they  had  been  the  advocates 
of  a  United  States  bank,  protective  tariff  and  international 
improvements. 

The  Ami -Federalists  and  ihcir  successors,  the  Republi- 
cans, had  objected  to  these  measures  on  the  ground  that 
*      ■    1  authorized  no  such  responsibilities  in  its 
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9.  Tbe  Convulsive  Issue. ^In  the  convulsive  issue  jun 
passed  as  lo  slavery  in  Missouri,  these  tenns  had  b.een  ap- 
plied in  the  settlement  of  a  more  irritating  problem  than 
ever  before,  the  advocates  for  slavery  having  made  ii  the 
occasion  for  bitter  attacks  00  their  opponents,  on  the  ground 
of  violating  the  rights  of  the  constitution  by  their  loose  con- 
struction of  its  meaning  and  intent,  in  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  each  state  to  make  its  own  laws. 

to.  The  Friends  of  Freedom.^The  friends  of  freedom 
retorted  that  the  true  policy  of  the  govern  in  en  I,  as  to  cteai- 
ing  or  admitting  more  slave  territory,  had  been  forecast 
when  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  excluded  slavery  forever 
from  alt  territory  north  of  the  Ohio;  and  on  that  ground 
claimed  to  be  strict  constructionis. 

ti.  United  States  Bank,  Protective  Tariff  and  InteriMl 
Improvements.— The  question,  whether  a  United  States 
bank,  protective  tariff  and  internal  improvements  were  in 
accordance  with  a  strict  construction  of  constitutional 
powers  or  not,  was  subsequently  settled  in  the  affimalive, 
though  prior  to  the  seltlenieni  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  constitution  had  power  to  limit  slavery.  During  the 
late  struggle  Henry  Clay  had  made  himself  very  popular  in 
the  south,  first  by  his  favoring  the  admission  ol  Missouri 
without  the  restricting  clause  in  question,  and  next  bv  his 
able  and  timely  advocacy  of  the  compromise  on  which  the 
issue  was  settled.  During  the  whole  contest  he  had  been 
speaker,  but  at  the  next  session  he  resigned 
private  afiairs,  and  John  W.  Tayli  '  ' 
chosen  to  fill  bis  place. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  embodiment  of  one  ol  those  Aboli- 
tion Whigs  of  a  twenty -year-later  day  who  cared  more  for 
his  convictions  than  his  party.  He  was  opposed  lo  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  was  in  favor  oC  internal  improve- 
ments and  protective  tariff;  and  his  election  as  speaker 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  first  sign  of  disaffection  in  the  Re- 
pubhcan  ranks  from  which  ultimately  the  Whig  party 
germinated.  His  election  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the 
southern  states. 

12.  Monroe's  Re-election,— Mr,  Monroe's  first  term 
was  now  near  its  close,  and  during  the  sanguinary  conflict 
that  it  witnessed,  his  moderation  had  won  universal  confi- 
dence. No  other  one  seemed  so  competent  to  guide  the 
ship  of  state  as  he,  and  no  candidate  for  the  next  presiden- 
tial election  was  run  against  him. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  showed 
235  for  Mr.  Monroe, and  1  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  Daniel 
D.  Torapki-    -^ " --  "—'?■-'--  -'-—-'  -•—  "- 


',  of  New  York,  was 


4 


,  tbe  same  Vice-President  elected  with  Mr, 
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Monroe  for  the  first  term,  had  215  votes  for  re-electioaJT 


Political  Events  of  the  Ninth  Admin- 
istration. 

I.    The  "Era  of  Good  Feeling.'"— The  "Era  of  Good 

Feeling"  was  no  empty  name  wherewith  to  characterize 
the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe,  when  at  the  assembiing  of 
the  XVIllh  Congress  came  together  senators  and  repre- 
sematives  with  no  antagonistic  issue  before  ihem.  Tbe 
Missouri  compromise  had  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  any 
immediate  danger  to  the  slave  interests, and  the  anii-slavery 
extensionists  felt  assured  that  this  same  obligation  had 
pledged  all  territory  north  of  36°  30',  the  dividing  line 
specified  in  the  act,  to  freedom. 

a.  New  Issues. — The  limits  and  rights  of  Congress  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  as  to  the  question  of  tariff,  bank- 
ing and  internal  improvements  has  never  been  defined, 
and,  as  these  were  the  only  questions  now  before  the  coun- 
try, the  only  political  parties  then  la  practical  working 
order  were  loose  constructionists  and  strict  Co n -struct! on* 
isis,  terms  which  were  descriptive  rather  than  nominal. 

3,  Daniel  Webster  Opposed  a  Protective  Tariffs- 
Daniel  Webster  opposed  a  protective  tariS  as  a  national 
policy,  but  was  willing  to  modify  this  rule  to  suit  emergen- 
cies, Henry  Clay  advocated  the  other  side, and  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  between  these  two  opponents  on  these  oppos* 
ing  interests  were  exhaustive, and  liave  since  that  time  fur- 
nished material  for  the  endless  controversy  that  has,  to  use 
a  metaphor,  played  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  with  variations  on 
thin  vocal  instruments  of  politicalmusic— that  is,  asapolicy 
of  political  economy. 

Europe  had  beaten  her  swords  into  plowshares  and  waa 
now  raising  her  own  bread,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  (he 
farmer's  occupation  was  gone.  There  was  little  earning  to 
do  on  the  high  seas,  and  business  was  stagnated. 

4,  Increase  of  Tariff. ^This  revived  the  question  of 
loose  construction  versus  strict  construction  to  ascertain 
what  could  constitutionally  he  done  to  give  relief,  and  on 
this  the  House  and  Se"  '  -  ,  ,  , 
but  a  small  majority  it 
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"resulted  in  slightly    increasing  the  duties  on  articles  of 
American  maiiufactute. 

5.  LaFayette.— In  the  summer  of  1824  the  American 
people  were  much  gratified  by  Ibe  arrival  of  LaFayelte. 
now  aged  and  gray,  who  returned  once  more  lo  visit  the 
landfor  whose  liberty  he  bad  fought  and  bled.  The  hon- 
ored patriots  as  well  as  the  younger  heroes,  who  had  learned 
from  their  fathers  his  claims  to  their  gratitude  and  love, 
came  forth  to  greet  him.  His  journey  through  the  country 
was  a  triumph.  At  the  grave  of  Washington  the  great 
patriot  of  France  wepl  over  the  dust  of  the  great  patriot  of 
America.     His  name  will  ever  be  hallowed. 

6.  Alliances  with  American  Republics. — For  tbe  first 
time  an  issue  involving  a  policy, as  to  alliances  with  Ameri- 
can Republics,  now  came  before  Congress.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Bolivar,  ex-President  of  Columbia,  South 
America,  a  convention  of  representatives  from  Central  and 
South  Ameiica.n  republics  had  been  invited  lo  meet  at 
Panama  to  take  into  consideration  measures  wherewith  to 
resist  Spain  in  her  determination  to  still  retain  American 
possessions  by  force  of  arms;  and  the  United  Slates  were 


by  ti 
invited  to  send  ci 

7.  A  New  Contest.  — A  discussion  ensued  in  which 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Hayne,  Woodbury,  and 
others  engaged,  chiefly  delining  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Preside;il  had  already  expressed  an  opinion  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  On  preceding  pages 
it  will  he  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  had 
been  well  defined,  which  was  the  frame  work  not  only  for 
the  representatives  to  the  Panama  convention  but  an  expo- 
sition of  American  policy  on  such  issues  ever  since  that  time. 

There  was  only  one  political  party  at  this  time,  and  the 
succeeding  presidential  election  was  necessarily  a  choice  of 
such  men  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors  were  the  best 
representatives  of  the  paramount  interests  of  the  country. 

8.  Nominating  Candidates.^A  caucus  for  nominating 
landidaies  had  been  caJled  by  Congress,  but  it  was  a  faif- 
ure,  so  few  had  attended  it.  Moreover,  all  that  a  caucus 
could  do  in  the  way  of  nominating  candidates  for  President 
had  already  been  ptaetically  done  in  debating  the  tariff 
question  In  Congress,  tor  thai  was  the  main  issue  before  the 
vountry  at  this  time,  and  he  whose  views  on  this  subject 
came  neareivt  to  the  general  sense  of  Congress  and  tbe 
cpuntry  stood  the  best  chance  for  the  presidency. 
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Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House;  William  H.  Cn..v- 
ford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sec- 
retary of  Stale,  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  the  leading  can- 
didates for  the  President,  while  John  C.  Calhoun  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  for  Vice-President. 

9.  The  Election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  the  House.— 
There  were  then  261  electors,  and  of  these  99  voted  for 

iackson,  84  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  41  for  Crawford  and  37 
or  Clay;  182  were  east  for  Calhoun  for  Vice-President,  and 
78  for  various  other  candidates.  This  elected  him,  but  no 
one  candidate  for  President  having  a  majority  over  all  ibe 
otbeis,  no  choice  was  made,  and  the  election  went  to  r*  - 
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'RoUBC  of  Represeiilatives,  who  were  to  elect  a  President 
from  the  three  who  had  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the 
electoral  college  convened  in  February,  1325,  succeeding 
the  November  election  of  1824. 

There  were  24  states,  of  which  13  voted  for  Adams,  7  for 
Jackson  and  4  for  Crawford,  af(er  having  a  long  and 
exciting  debate  on  the  issue.  Adams  ana  Calhoun  were 
inaugurated  March  4, 1825. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
8ralntree,  Norfolk  County.  Mass.. 


Political  Events  of  the  Tenth  Admin- 
istration. 

I.  A  Bright  Page  in  Our  History.— The  sterling  vir- 
tues of  John  yuincy  Adams  when  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  form  a  bright  page  in  our  history,  all  the 
more  conspicuous  for  his  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  any 
subtlety  in  bis  policy.    That  the  harmony  which  had  pie- 
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vailed  during  the  past  admiiiistraiion  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  a  more  heroic  policy  <in  the  issues  which  were  now 
accumulating  as  the  country  increased  in  wealth,  was  10  be 
supposed. 

2.  The  Federalists  were  no  more  u  a  Party. — Though 
the  Federalists  were  no  more  as  a  parly,  yet  they  had  be- 
queathed a  conservative  element  to  a  future  generation, 
which,  blended  with  a  veneration  for  their  memory,  sur- 
vived [heir  downfall,  audio  a  certain  extern  is  still  manifest. 

3.  The  Charge  of  Conspiracy. — Mr.  Adams  was  not 
without  this  conviction,  and  both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  had 
enough  independence  of  party  spirit  to  give  principles  the 
preference  to  all  else,  when  the  House  of  Represenia-- 
tives  had  voted  by  states  and  elected  Mr.  Adams  as  Presi- 
dent, the  states  choosing  Clay  electors  bad  voted  for  him, 
thereby  giving  him  a  majority.  This  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  states  which  had  voted  for  Clay  electors,  and  of 
the  Democrats  or  extreme  Republicans  as  welt,  and  con- 
spiracy was  charged  upon  both  Mr.  Adaros  and  Clay  to  in- 
sure the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Adams  appointing  Mr.  Clav  as  Secre- 
tary of  .Stale.  This  charge  was  solemnly  denietf,  and  it  is 
proper  10  slate  that  the  charge  was  never  proven,  even  by 
circumstantial  evidence. 

4.  Adams  and  Clay  Faction.— Public  convictions  in 
favor  of  the  principles,  ai  a  later  date,  destined  to  be  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  seemed  lo  be  gaining 
strength,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  alihough  Mr,  Adams 
favortd  the  growing  current  of  public  voice  toward  liberal 
construction,  yet  up  to  1628^the  last  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration— Congress  aid  not  sustain  him,  and  be  was  during  all 
this  time  in  an  antagonistic  position  toward  both  bouses. 

Pending  this  interim,  the  term  "Adams  and  Clay  faction' 
was  frequently  applied  lo  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
them  during  various  attempts  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
internal  improvemenls.  But  this  "fad ion,"  as  it  was  called, 
finally  triumphed,  during  the  first  session  of  the  XXth  Con- 
gress, when  the  tariff  of  lt'28  was  passed,  giving  manufac-  - 
lurers  a  still  greater  proteclion. 

5.  Liberal  Appropriationa  for  Internal  Improvements. 
The  same  Congress  made  liberal  appropriations  for  internal 
improvements  which  last  act  sustaining  Mr.  Adams'  admin- 
istration by  adopting  the  measures  he  had  recommended. 

6.  A  New  Par^. — A  new  partv  sprang  up  now  ot 
which  Adams  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  which,  though 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  subsequent  Whig  party, 
nylcd  itself  National  Republicans. 


I 
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Jackson  was  the  champion  of  ihe  old  trunk  of  the  party 
tbat  dated  its  patent  as  an  inheritance  from  JeSerson,  ana 
this  party  now  gloried  in  the  name  of  Democrats. 

Neither  party  claimed  any  credit  as  being  the  exponent 
of  the  old  federal  parly,  for  the  reason  that  the  Federalists 
bad  opposed  the  war  policy,  albeit  both  alike  revered  Ihe 
memory  of  Washington  and  of  John  Adams,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  advocated  the  war,  and  the  former  was  reposing 
in  his  honored  tomb  before  the  war  bad  been  declared. 

7.  Jackson  Elected  President.  The  time  for  selecting 
the  candidates  for  llie  next  presidential  election  was  at 
band,  the  system  of  national  conventions  now  in  use  had 
not  been  adopted,  but  in  heu  of  it  the  diSerent  state  legis- 
latures made  nominations,  and  common  consent  informally 
accepted  them. 

Hitherto  Congress  had  made  the  nominations,  and  the 
results  had  been  that  twice  the  elections  had  been  thrown 
into  the  House — the  last  time  with  a  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion Andrew  Jackson  for  President  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
for  Vice-President  were  the  nominees  of  the  Democrats, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  for  President  and  Ricbard  Rush, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President  were  nominated  by  the 
National  Republicans. 

That  the  two  were  the  ablest  «pre5eniatives  of  their 
respective  parties  that  the  country  aHorded  in  proven  by 
Iheir  subsequent  record. 

In  february,  18i9,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  show- 
ing for  Jackson  178  votes  and  for  Adams  H3.  Calhoun  had 
ni  votes  and  Rush  83,  The  popular  vote  was  647,231  tor 
Jackson  and  509,097  for  Adams. 

Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  Inaugurated  March  4, 1S29. 


Political  Events  of  the  Eleventh 
Administration. 

t.  Jackson's  GreatnesB.— Andrew  Jackson  had  made  a 
record  before  his  election  by  using  collon  bales  for  bul- 
warks when  New  Orleans  was  attacked  by  Packenham. 
The  vic'ory  he  then  won  was  as  marvelous  as  his  method 
was  original.  Packenham  could  not  flank  him,  for  he  had 
the  Mississippi  on  his  right  and  Alligator  Swamp  on  bis 
lefL  Neither  could  a  British  officer  retreat  before  half  his 
Dumber  of  raw  Yankees,  especially  those  who  knew  no 
more  about  rules  of  war  than  to  crowd  behind  bales  o( 
cotton;  hence  the  result. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Born  In  Waxhaw  Settlement.  North  Carotins. 

March  15.  I  767. 

President  March  4,  1  829-IVlarch  4.  1  837. 

Died  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tann.. 

June  8,    1845. 

But  even  if  Jackson  did  not  win  this  victory,  he  wat    . 
nevertheless  an  original  character  whom  everybody  eiihcf    i 
loved  or  feared.    Once  a  ruffian  attacked  him.     Did  be  call 
forhelp?   No.   Hepoundedhimintosuhmissionwillihisfisl. 

The  writer,  when  a  child,  saw  6,000  girls,  who  worked  in 
the  factory  at  Lovell,  Mass.,  dressed  in  white  on  parade  to 
do  him  honor.  One  of  ihem.  in  her  extravagant  admira- 
lifTi  for  Jackson,  approached  his  carriage  and  asked  the 
honor  of  kissing  him.     Unexpected  as  Ihis  episode  was,  he 
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leaned  his  sturdy  masculine  face  forward  and  received  the 
gentle  loken  to  the  adtniration  of  a  thousand  spectators. 

a.  His  Physical  Courage. — This  was  Jaclcson  in  a  dcw 
role,  hut  it  was  an  index  of  the  homage  p'aid  him.  His 
moral  and  his  physical  courage werd supreme.  His  assured 
Cast  of  facial  expression  happily  blended  with  cordial  man- 
ners 10  people  in  humbler  life,  won  all  hearts,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  dubbed  him  a  democrat  in  its  extremes!  attri- 
bute. 

Opposition  added  strength  to  his  cause,  for  he  wss  like 
a  ship  that  could  sail  but  in  rough  seas.  At  that  time  loose 
constructionists  generally  meant  high  tariff  men, but  a  strict 
constructionist  was  not  necessarily  an  anti-tariff  man  on 
this  policy;  the  country  was  not  as  positively  divided  on 
party  lines  as  at  present. 

3.  Removals  from  Office  for  Political  Opinion'! 
Sake. — Jackson  began  his  administration  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  nearly  TW  persons,  including  post- 
masters whose  political  opinions  had  been  opposed  10 
Democracy.  U)>  to  this  time  the  removals  from  oflice  in 
the  former  ad  m  mist  rations  bad  been  as  follows:  IJy  Wash- 
ington, in  eieht  years,  9,  one  of  which  was  for  defalcation; 
by  John  Adams,  in  four  years,  It),  one  of  which  was  for 
defalcation:  by  Jefferson,  in  eight  years,  39;  by  Madison,  in 
eight  years,  5,  three  of  which  were  for  defalcation ;  by  Mon- 
roe, in  eight  years,  9,  six  of  which  were  for  causes  not  poli- 
tical; by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  four  years,  2,  both  of 
which  were  for  causes  not  political. 

This  new  policy  of  removals  from  offices  for  political 
Opinion's  sake  has  been  practiced  ever  since,  ana  has  so 
thoroughly  been  adhered  to  that  its  propriety  of  late  years 
is  not  objected  to  except  by  a  small  minority.  It  look  a 
Jackson  to  inaugurate  it,  and  that  it  has  brought  strength  to 
(lis  party  is  generally  believed,  else  why  would  his  succes- 
sors do  the  same?     Is  it  for  patriotic  motives? 

4.  Three  Problems.^Ai  the  opening  of  the  XXIst 
Congress,  which  was  the  first  one  of  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, three  problems  were  before  the  nation — the  tariff  Ques- 
tion, the  internal  improvement  question  and  the  banking 
question. 

5.  Different  Views.— The  old  Federal  party  had  been 
'  from  the  first  in  favor  of  all  of  them,  as  indispensable  to  the 

Sood  of  the  nation,  and  they  had  all  been  opposed  by  the 
lational  Republicans,  but  adopted  reluctantly  when  an 
overwhelming  popular  will  demanded  them. 

6.  Jackson  s  Policy.— On  the  subject  of  banking,  Jack- 
eon  in   his   first   message   took   ground  unfriendly   to  the 
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United  States  Bank,  that  had  been  chartered  In  1816  for 
twenty  years,  by  saying  that  it  had  failed  in  "  establishing  a 
uniform  and  sound  currency,"  and  suggested  in  place  of  it 
a  national  bank,  "  founded  on  the  credit  of  the  government 


among  the  st 


;  message  he  recommended  a  distribution 
IB  of  the  surplus  public  moneys  coming  from 
ueans  whereby  internal  improvements  could 
be  made,  thereby  avoiding  the  infringement  of  "  a  question- 
able constitutional  right "  of  Congress  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes. 

On  the  tariff  question  he  said,  that  "the  rule  to  be  ob- 
served in  graduating  the  duties  upon  foreign  pioducis  was 
Ihalwhich  would  place  our  own  in  faircompctition  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  Jackson's  unfriendly  policy  toward  thfl 
United  States  Bank,  at  the  next  session  a  bill  to  recharter 
it  passed  both  Houses,  but  he  vetoed  it  July  10, 1832. 

7.  The  Tariff  of  1828.— The  tariff  of  1828,  which  was 
higher  than  any  former  one,  was  now  the  ^xed  law  of  the 
land,  but  it  produced  great  discontent  in  the  South  among 
the  partisans  of  Democracy.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President, 
was  a  Democrat,  and  at  a  later  date  in  Jackson's  first  ad- 
ministration the  collision  between  him  and  Jackson  came. 

8.  A  Bill  to  Limit  the  Sftle  of  Public  L&nds.— But 
while  the  Calhoun  policy  was  maturing  a  new  question  was 
sprung  upon  the  country  by  Mr.  Foole,of  Connecticut.  The 
substance  of  Mr.  Fooie's  proposition  was  a  bill  condition- 
ally to  limit  the  sale  of  public  lands,  for  prudential  reasons, 
but  extreme  constructions  of  ii  had  resulted  in  partisan 
recriminations,  and  brought  into  the  debate  on  U  unex- 
pected issues. 

g.  The  State  Rights  Doctrine  lasue.^Mr.  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  advocated  the  policy  of  investing  each 
state  with  the  "control  of  all  the  public  lands  withm  their 
respective  limits."  Heopposed  the  policy  of  "creating  a 
great  national  treasury  from  llie  stale  public  lands  or  other 
sources.  •  •  ♦  It  would  be  a  fund  for  corruption  fatal 
to  the  duration  of  our  institution,  and  to  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  stales." 

Daniel  Webster  replied  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  a  speech  which 
has  become  famous  as  a  landmark  in  the  political  records 
of  the  United  Slates. 

This  great  senatorial  debate  fairly  reopened  the  State 
rights  doctrine  issue,  which  had  slumbered  since  the  pro- 
mulgation   of   the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  in 

10.  Cftlboun's  NulliGcation  Polic7  snd  the  Breaking 
Up  of  Jackson's  Cabinet,— At  ibe  next  session  Calhoun's 
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dnllification  policv  as  to  slate  riehiB,  together  with  some 
disputes  between  himselF  and  Jackson  growiDE  out  of  the 
Seminole  war,  enijed  in  the  breaking  up  □(  Jackson's  cal>i> 
net,  and  estranging  the  friendship  ol  these  two  dislin- 
piisbed  exponents  of  Democracy— the  one,  Mr, Calhoun, 
m  his  extreme  fidelity  to  slate  rights,  announcing  a  pfinci- 
pte  destined  to  be  settled  ultimately  by  the  swori),  and  the 
other,  Jackson,  not  venturing  over  that  line  of  demarkation 
which  could  billy  be  deltneii  by  the  same  piiwer.  Jackson 
vetoed  feveral  bills  fur  internal  improvements,  but  signed 
two  important  ones,  thereby  committing  himself  to  tha 
sanction  of  such  a  i>ci1icy. 

11.  Calhoun's  InSuence.^After  the  dissolution  nf  Jack- 
son's cabinet,  throueli  his  quarrel  with  Calhoun,  for  once  he 
was  circumvented  tiy  his  political  antagonists.  He  had 
nominated  Martin  Van  Burcn  as  minister  to  England,  but 
tbrougk  Calhoun's  influence  the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  ili 
and  to  give  point  to  the  bluwCaUionn,  through  his(nQuence 
in  the  Senate,  had  so  arranged  the  affair  that,  when  the 
vole  was  taken  there  should  be  a  tie,  thereby  giving  faim 
the  satisfaction  iif  rebuking  Jackson  by  his  casting  vote.  . 

12.  Repeal  of  the  Tariff  of  1S28.— Calhoun  demanded 
therepcal  of  the  tariff  of  ISaS,  and  threatened  secession  as 
an  alternative.  As  an  oHset  to  this  aggressive  position, 
Jackson,  on  December  16.  la's,  issued  a  proctafnation  to 
the  pcople.'accusiiig  the  nullifiersof  treason,  and  Warning 
them  of  the  fatal  coiiscqueiife  of  this  course,  if  they  did  not 
desist. 

13.  Clay's  Ccmpromise  Tariff  Bill.— A  new  tarifl  bfll 
was  soon  passed,  abating  the  rales  fri>ni  the  tariff  of  1828. 
and  the  next  year,  1H33,  Clay's  cumprnmise  inriCf  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  gradual  reduction  in  talcs  until  3842,  after 
which  only  20  per  cent,  on  all  importations  should  be  paid, 

Juieted  the  country.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory;  bul 
itckson's  fame  went  up  and  Calhoun's  down  under  the 
respective  pretensions  of  each. 

i^  Three  Political  Parties.— For  \hi:  next  presidenrial 
"lection  there  were  three  political  parties  in  the  field— me 
Democrats,  the  National  Kepubiicans  or  Whigs,  and  the 
Anti- Masons. 

15.  Origin  of  the  Aoti'Mason  Party, — The  latter  party 
was  creaud  by  tlic  abduction  of  William  Morgan,  of  Baia- 
via,  N.  Y..  from  his  home  in  September,  1826.  He  had 
pubtished  a  book  claiming  to  have  exposed  the  secrets  ol 
Free  Masonry.  Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  the  abduction,  two  oE  whom  had 
been  punished  by  imprisonment.  The  aSair  caused  intense 
21 
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.  till  becnme  ihe  nucleus  for  a  new  political 
party  which  disciiriiiiialed  against  Masons  as  public 
officers,  and  in  the  coming  tripartite  contest  for  President 
oi  Ihe  United  States  their  influence  was  telt. 

16.  Nfttional  ConTentions. — The  Deinucrats  throuKh- 
otit  the  entire  country  harl  early  iioniinated  Jackson  Dy 
common  consent  as  candidate  tor  a  second  term.  But 
candidates  for  President  had  now.  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
nominated  by  national  conventions,  held  for  that  special 
purpose.  Baltimore  was  the  place  fixed  upon  by  each  of 
the  three  political  parties  for  holding  them  respeciiv,ely. 

17.  Nominations  of  the  An ti- Mason  Convention. — 
That  of  the  Anti-Masons  came  off  first,  the  lime  of  whose 
meeting  was  in  September,  IH31.  William  Wirt,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  their  candidate  for  President,  and  Amos  Ell- 
maker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President.     The   entire 

Kirty,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  composed  ot  National 
epuhlicans. 

18.  Nominations  of  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion.—In  the  succeeding  month  the  National  Republican 
convention  met  and  nominated  Henry  Clav  for  President, 
and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-PresidenL 
Internal  improvements,  banking  and  protective  tariff  was 
the  policy  which  they  advocated,  and  ihey  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  It  in  iheir  platform,  which  was  the  first  time  Any 
patty  had  dared  to  take  such  a  step,  so  great  had  the  hesi- 
tancy hitherto  been  in  tbc  popular  tnind  to  advocate  such  a 

19.  Nominations  of  the  Democratic  Convention. — The 
Democratic  convention  met  in  March,  1832.  It  had  only 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Jacksun;  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York,  was  nommated  for  Vice-President, 
thereby  rebuking  the  Calhoun  faction,  which  had  defeated 
his  appointment  as  nvnister  to  England. 

30.  The  Election.— The  popular  election  came  off  the 
following  November,  and  when  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
college  were  counted  the  succeeding  February,  in  ffiS!!, 
Jackson  had  219,  and  Van  Buren  only  189.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania electors  having  given  their  supjiorC  to  Wm.  Wilkina, 
of  their  own  state.  Clay  and  Sergeant  had  each  4!)  votes, 
and  Wirt  and  Ellmaker,  the  Anti-Masonic  candidates,  7 
votes  each,  which  were  from  the  Vermont  electors. 

South  Carolina  doggedly  refused  to  affiliate  with  any  of 
the  parties,  and  cast  her  11  voles  for  John  Kloyd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  FIcnry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  popular  vole  for  Jackson  was  BS7,.'J02,  and  for  Clay 
530,189.  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  inaugurated  Match 
4,1833. 
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Twelfth  Administration. 

1.  Slavery  Question.— Says  Cooper,  in  speaking  of 
this  adiiiinislradoii:  "  Agitatiun  of  the  slavery  question  in 
the  United  States  really  began  about  ihis  lime.     Evil  djs- 

Sosed  persons  had  largely  circulated  through  the  United 
tales  southern  stales  pamphlets  and  circulars  tending  to 
stir  up  strife  and  insurrection;  and  this  had  become  so  iiilol- 
erablc  that  it  was  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage." Congress,  at  the  session  of  1836,  was  Hooded  with 
petitions  and  memorials  urging  Federal  interference  to 
abolish  slavery  in  thf  states,  beginning  with  the  petition  of 
the  Society  »1  Friends  of  Philadelphia  urging  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  petitions 
were  referred  to  committees  after  an  acrimonious  debate, 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  recdved  or  not. 

2.  The  Position  of  the  Government.— The  position  of 
the  government  at  that  lime  is  embodied  in  the  following 
resoTuiiong,  which  ivas adopted  in  the  House  of  Repreaenia- 

.  tlves  as  early  as  1790,  and  substantially  reaffirmed  in  1836, 
as  follows:  "  That  Congress  has  no  authority  to  interfere 
in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  or  in  the  ireatnient  of  them 
within  anyof  the  states;  it  remains  with  the  several  slates 
to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true 
policy  may  require." 

At  this  time  the  abolition  question  was  regarded  as  a 
■sicWy  sentimentality,  transient  in  its  cflurse,  and  no  poli- 
tician ^et  his  sails  for  its  breezes,  although  such  men  as  John 
Quincy  Ad:im»  nevej-hesilated  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
movement,  On  Issue^that  were  preliminary  to  the  ultimate 
end,  such  as  abolition  of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  do  which  was  claimed  by  this  unpopular  party,  but 
denied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  two  main  parties. 

3-  The  United  SUtes  Bank  Question.— The  United 
Stales  Bank  question  was  the  important  (juestion  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  country  needed  a  staple  currency  as  well  33 
the  administration.  Both  had  been  losers  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  questionable  bank  paper,  and  in  casting  about  for  a 
remedy  there  was  a  clear  majority  in  both  Houses  to  re. 
charter  the  United  Stales  Bank,  whose  original  charter 
eicpired  by  limitalion  in  1836. 

J  Deposit  of  Public  Funds. — By  the  legal  provisioo  in 
the  public  funds  had  been  deposited  in  it  and  must 
continue  to  be,  unless  remedied  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  was  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the 
necessity  of^  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  safety  after  having 
examined  the  soundness  of  the  bank. 
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Vilify  the  President.— The  Whigs 
ire  with  intense  hosfiitality,  and  the 


5.  Removal  of  Deposits.^ Lacking  in  his  conviction 
against  the  policy  of  continuing  the  bank,  Jackson  requested 
Mr.  McLane,  the  Secretary,  10 make  11  u  uewdepositsthetein. 
whereupon  Mr.  Mc  Lane  examined  the  liatiililies  oE  the  bank 
and  found  its  assets  abundantly  large  to  secure  them,  in  his 
estimation,  and    refused   to  obey   the   Presidenlial   order. 

{ackson  promptly  removed  him  and  appointed  Mr.  J. 
>uane  to  succeed  him,  but  he  also  declined  to  follow  his 
Instructions,  and  in  turn  was  removed  and  Roeer  B,  Taney 
appointed.  Mr,  Taney  conceded  to  the  President's  wishes" 
by  removing  the  depobils  and  disinhuting  them  in  various 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

6.  Curicatures   ''    "■'■"■     "-   "  - 
looked  upon  this  mi 

picture  makers  in  New  York  had  enough  to  do  10  make  the 
caricatures  to  vilify  the  President.  The  Jackson ians  claimed 
that  the  administration  was  justified  in  this  act,  even  i(  the 
bank  was  sound,  as  it  aimed  a  blow  ai  the  power  too  great 
for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

NoTR.— The  writer,  then  a  young  lad  in  New  York, "sold 
many  of  these  caricatures,  Jacob  Little,  a  great  financier 
in  New  York,  was  a  good  customer  for  them. 

i.  The  Doctrine  of  "Popular  Rights. "—Many  upheld 
son  because  he  had  dared  to  attack  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  was  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
doctrine  of  "popular  rights."  He  had  advocated  the  plan 
of  distributing  the  public  money  in  the  United  Slates  Treas- 
ury among  the  slates,  When  Henry  Clay  introduced  a  res- 
olution into  the  X.XIIId  Congress  to  distribute  thejiroceeds 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  the  slates,  this  meas- 
ure was  opposed  by  the  leading  Democrats,  allliough  it  wa$ 
a  popular  one.  Benton  spoke  against  it  with  great  vette- 
mence,  and  Jackson  did  not  now  advocate  the'bili,  but  l)3() 
misgivings  as  to  its  propriety.  Clay  pressed  the  matter 
and  secured  its  passage  at  the  next  session.  It  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  38  for  to  8  against,  and  the  House  by 
155  votes  for  to  38  against  it.  Jackson  signed  it  with  reluc- 
tance, but  had  he  not  done  so  it  would,  nevertheless,  have. 
become  a  law  by  the  same  vote  by  which  it  was  passed.  By 
its  provision  the  distributed  funds  were  lent  to  the  Slates 
instead  of  being  given  to  them. 

8.  The  Territory  of  Texaa,— The  United  States,  in  the 
treaty  by  which  Florida  had  been  acquired  of  Spain  in  1819, 
relinquished  to  ihai  power  the  country  lying  between  the 
Sabine  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  called  TcKas.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory  were  largely  composed  of  a  nondc> 
script  class  of  adventurers  from  the  United  Statcs-^IJat^ 
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material  for  any  entetprise  that  required  dash  and  tough- 
ness. Among  them  were  not  a  few  outlaws — the  whole 
mass  piesetved  by  the  le.ivea  ctt  such  men  as  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Moses  Austin,  and  stime  literary  reporters  (rom  New 
York  press. 

9.  Slavery  in  Texas,— Slavery  had  been  early  intro- 
duced into  Texaswhtle  under  the  governmenl  of  the  Mex- 
ican repubtic,  which  did  not  recognize  this  institution. 
■n.-™   ,„   _,.ij-„.,»  (i,at  evei^ since  1807  southern  propa- 


There 


I 
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cither  the  annexation  oE  Texas  or  a  separate  confederacy 
including  it. 

10.  Wm  with  Mexico,— Texas  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence March  2,  183G.  War  with  Mexico  ensued,  and 
sympathizing  spirits  in  large  numbers  flew  from  the  south- 
ern states  across  the  Sabme  to  assist  the  Texans  in  their 
fighL  The  war  was  begun  during  Jackson's  second  term, 
and  he  said  in  his  message,  "  Hands  off."  The  Texan 
cause  gained  ground,  constantly  propelled  by  the  momen- 
tum ofTexan  valor  and  American  emigration  thither  to 
share  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  a  "Texan  ranger." 

11,  Prelude  to  Anaexation.^The  independence  of 
Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  Stales  duringthc 
last  session  of  Congress  in  Jackson's  second  term.  This 
was  the  most  decisive  step  tlie  government  had  yet  taken, 
the  apparent  result  of  wnich  would  add  strength  to  the 
South  ill  her  struggle  with  the  North  on  the  slavery  issue. 
Il  wasa  prelude  to  annexation,  without  which  the  ultimate 
end  to  which  southern  ambition  aimed  would  not  have 
been  gained,  and  the  expected  annexation  came  according 
to  the  program. 

13.  ■Close  of  Jackson's  Administration.— Jackson's  ad- 
ministration was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Both  his  terms 
had  been  marked  by  decisive  acts  that  left  their  impress  on 
the  natioti  to  be  felt.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  Jackson,  and  it  was  through  his 
influence  that  he  was  made  the  candidate  for  his  place. 

13.  The  Mominatin^  Convention. — The  nominating 
convention  came  off  in  Baltimore,  May,  183.\  and  Mr.  Van 
fiurei)  and  Kichard  M.  Johnson  became  the  Democratic 
candidates.  No  platform  was  adopted,  for  the  reason  iliat 
the  party  bad  declared  a  policy,  well  known  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood  by  the  masses,  Il  was  hostile  to 
banks,  high  tariff  and  internal  improvements  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Whig  policy  involved  grand  schemes  ol 
speculation,  in  which  onnks,  high  tariff  and  internal  i 
provements  were  to  be  necessary  factors. 
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14,  The  Result  of  Election.— The  Whigs  divided  iheir 
scattered  forces  on  severs!  candidsttes  who  had  been  Domi- 
nated by  different  interests,  including  in  their  ranks  Anti- 
Masons  and  Al>oli(ionists,  and  when  the  clectoial  college 
met  in  February.  1837,  llie  votes  were  counted,  and  for  Presi- 
dent, Van  Buren  had  170;  for  Vice- President,  Johnson  had  147. 

The   Whig   candidates  were:     Wm.   H,   Harrison,   lor 
President,  who  had  73  votes;  Daniel   Webster,  candidate 
for  the  same  office,  had  14  votes;  Francis  Granger,  candi- 
date for  Vice-President,  had  77  votes;  John  Tyler  had  47 
votes  for  the   same  office.    There   were   other  scattering 
votes  on  bath  sides,  but  no  choice  was  made  for  Vice-Presi-    . 
dent,  and  the  election  for  one  went  to  the  House,  when  . 
Johnson  was  chosen.    The  popular  vole  for  the  Democratic   ■ 
lick     w     "61  MiJ     Th       f  h      p  -J6  W* 
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MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

Born  at  Klnderbook.  Columbia  County,  Now  York, 

December  5,  I7S2. 

President  March  4,  1  637-March  4-.  I  841 . 

Died  at  Klnderbook  July  24,  1  862. 

Thirteenth  Administration. 

I.  A  General  Bank  Explosion.— Says  A.  W,  Young: "  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  accession  lo  the  presidency  occurred  ai  an  un- 
propitious  period.  The  pecuniary  pressure  which  followed 
the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  and  whicli  was  already 
genera)  and  severe,  was  rapidly  approaching  its  crisis. 
This  pressure  was  extensively  regarded  as  the  natural  re- 
sult ot  a  policy  which  he  was  pledged  to  coolinue.  In  May, 
the  event  fcr  some  time  anticipated  by  many— a  general 
bank  explosion — took  place.  The  banks  in  the  cily  of  N*w 
York,  by  common  consent,  suspended  specie  payment.   The 


>eiled  to  adopt  tbi 
the  Legislature  legalized 


banks  in  other  cities  were  compt 
course.  In  the  slate  oE  New  York 
the  suspension  (or  one  year. 

3.  The  Causes.— Among  the  causes  to  which  the 
pension  of  sjiecie  payment  was  ascribed  were  the  div\_ 
of  specie  tolhewesi,  and  the  drain  upon  the  bankt 
the  Atlantic  cities  for  expurtaliiin  to  Europe,  to  pay  for 
excessive  imnortaiions  oT  goods.  Another  cause  of  the 
ranjument  ot  the  currtmcy  was  supposed  to  be  the 
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loa.DS  made  by  the  banks  having  on  deposit  the  surplus  rev. 
enue  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  remain  with  them 
until  caJled  (or  by  the  general  f;overnment.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  being  permliied  (o  retain  these  funds  as  a  basis 
fof  the  extension  o£  their  loans,  they  were  unexpectedly  de- 
manded (or  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  states. 

3.  Mercantile  Fail  tires.  ^Tbe  speculation  and  enor- 
mous appreciation  of  property  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  was  followed  by  a  revulsion,  and  a  corresjionding  de- 

"'  ■  ~  Mercantile  failures  in  the  commercial  ciiies.as 
:w  York  and  New  Orleans,  exceeding  in  numher 
lit,  probably,  any  that  ever  occurred  witom  an 
equal  period  of  time,  took  place  in  a  few  months  before 
and  after  the  suspension.  Representations  of  the  vast  de- 
preciation of  property,  and  of  the  general  prostration  ofbusi- 
nesSi  were  made  to  the  President,  with  request  to  rescind 
the  specie  circular,  and  to  call  an  extra  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  15th  of  May,  a  few  days  after  the  suspen- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  convening  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 

4.  Act  Regulating  the  DepOBits.— Under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  resolutions  of  1816,  and  bv  the  act  of  1886,  regu- 
lating the  deposits,  the  Federal  officers  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  or  paying  out  the  notes  o{  anv  but  specie 
paying  banks.  And  the  deposit  banks,  as  well  as  others, 
bad  now  suspended.  Under  existing  laws,  therefore,  no 
collections  or  disbursements  of  public  money  could  be 
made.    If  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  in  violation  of  law, 

5.  The  President's  Message.— Pursuant  to  the  proc- 
larpation,  Congress  assembled  nn  the  4th  of  September, 
1837,  The  President's  message  was  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  banks  and  currei^cy,  the  causes  of  the  exist- 
ing difHcultles  and  their  remedy.  He  suggested  the  entire 
disuse  of  hanks  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  the  col- 
lection, safe  keeping,  transfer  and  disbursements  of  the 
public  money  by  officers  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
empioyment  of  specie  alone  in  its  fiscal  operations,  It  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme.  He 
believed  the  exclusive  use  of  specie  a  practical  operation. 
Of  the  seventy  or  eighty  millions  in  the  country,  ten  mill- 
ions would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  targe  surplus  revenue  were  prevented  The  large 
increase  In  specie  since  the  act  of  1834  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  feasibility  of  the  measure.  The  gold  coinage 
atone  had  been  since  August,  lf(34,  ten  millions,  which 
exceeded  the  whole  coinage  at  the  mint  during  the  31 
previous  years. 
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6.  Bills  Passed.— The  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  the  bill  for  adjusting  the  remaining  claims 
on  the  late  deposit  banks  and  the  bill  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment  on  merchant  revenue  bondsall  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  19th  of  September.  By  the  last  of  these  bills  the 
time  of  payment  ot  the  obligations  given  Dy  merchanis  for 
the  payment  of  dutieson  goods  imported  was  extended  nine 
montbs, 

7.  Snh-Treasury  Bill.— The  bill  known  as  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Wright  on  the  14lh,  was 
taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  19lh,  when  Mr.  Calhoun 
ofiered  the  amendment  of  which  he  gave  notice  at  the  time 
o£  his  speech  on  the  bill  to  authoriie  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  viz.,  requiring  the  eventual  payment  in  specie  of  all 
money  due  to  the  government,  familiarly  called  "  the  specie 
clause."  This  amendment  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Niles, 
Benton,  Walker,  Calhoun  and  Buchanan,  in  support  of  it; 
and  Messrs.  Talmadge,  Clay,  Websier,  King,  of  Georgia; 
and  Preslon  in  opposiiion.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  October ;  yeas,  24  ;  nays,  2;t. 

8.  Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.— A  lar^e 
number  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Qis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  remonstrances  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  were  received  at  the  extra  session.  A  reso- 
lution was  prfjposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Adams,  "That  the 
power  of  annexing  the  people  of  any  independent  foreign 
state  to  this  Union  is  apowernotdelegatedby  theConstitu-, 
tion  of  the  United  Slates  to  their  Congress,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment ot  their  government,  but  re5crvedto  the  people."  But 
the  motion  being  decided  out  of  order,  the  resolution  was 
not  received  nor  read. 

9.  The  XXVIth  Congresa.— The  last  Congress  (the 
XXVlh)    was    not    distinguished    for   party  action.    The 

■  XXVIth  Congress  opened  December  2, 1839.  The  Whigs 
had  gained  in  strength  and  numbers  in  the  House,  and  after 
an  acrimonious,  not  to  say  desperate  contest,  R.  M.  T, 
Hunter,  a  Whig,  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  sub-treasury  scheme,  whicn  was  the  "lait  feather"  that 
turned  the  scale  ot  the  election  in  his  favor,  and  the  sub- 
treasury  bill  pa.sscd  during  this  session. 

10.  Promises  of  Gold  and  Silver  Currency. — Notwith- 
standmg  (hat  the  general  crash  in  the  Rnancial  interests  of 
the  country  had  affected  all  classes,  yet  the  old-time  Demo- 
crats were  Arm  in  their  tirst  love.  The  promises  of  gold 
and  silver  currency  was  a  flattermg  prospect  to  them,  and 
so  contidenlly  did  some  of  them  look  forward  to  this  "  good 
time  coming  '  that  they  made  it  a  rule  to  demand  specif 
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for  whalever  they  had  lo  sell.  On  the  other  hand  the  bank< 
ifig  and  trading  men  of  the  country  and  all  that  class  who 
favored  public  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  slate, 
who  were  in  favor  of  high  tariff  and  nigh  prices,  were 
banded  together  in  a  firm  alliance  (under  the  general  name 
of  Whigs). 

11.  The  Abolitionists.— Ill  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs 
were  the  an ti -slavery  advocates — the  an ti- Masons — and 
metaphysicians  in  sentimental  ism,  in  various  spheres  of 
thought,  more  frequently  then  made  the  subjects  of  specu- 
lation than  in  the  present  age.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Whigs,  the  Abohtionists  organized  a  distinct 
party.  But  this  movement  was  looked  upon  by  the  great 
mass  of  even  both  coniendmg  parties,  as  ultra-montane, 
a  mere  npple,  soon  lo  be  submerged  in  the  great  waves  of 
the  sea  of  public  interests. 

12.  Candidates  for  the  PresidenC7.— The  Whig  National' 
conveniion  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  4,  18S9.. 
It  adopted  no  platform  —  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  —  but,  in  order  to  secure  southern  support,  after 
having  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  as  candidare 
for  the  presidency,  nominated  John  Tyler  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Except  Calhoun  himself,  they  could  not  have  selected 
a  man  who  better  represented  southern  principles. 

13.  The  Anti-Slaverj  Convention. — The  Anit-Slavery 
conveniion,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held  at  Albany,  April 
],  1840.     In  it  the  Liberal  party  was  organized,  and  James 
G.  Burney  was  nominated  as  its  candidate  for  President, 
and   Thomas   Earle,    candidate    for  Vice-President,    The] 
Democratic   convention   was   held    at   Baltimore,   May  5,4 
1840.    li  denied  the  constitutional  rights  of  Congress  taM 
Iirotectmanufacturersby  a  larifi,  any  further  than  a  revenua^ 
tariff  for  the  general  good  of  all  classes  would  do  it,  and  alsM 
denied  its  right  to  make  internal  improvements  at  tbcu 
expense  of  the  public  treasury,  or  to  charier  a  bank.    T" 
also  denied  the  right  of  Congress  lo  interfere  with  slaver, 

in  the  states^a  right  that  even  the  hberty  party  did  n(d_ 
then  claim.    They  nominated  the  same  candidates  as  had| 
been  successful  in  their  last  campatgn^Van  Buren  a 
lohnson. 

lA.  The  Conteat.— The  contest  that  followed  was  an  < 
■IS  in  the  main  between  the  wealth  prodnc 
means  of  banking  and  a  protective  Tarifd 
on  otie  side,  and  on  the  other  the  more  domestic  classes  oil 
men  who  were  willing  to  go  a  liiile  slower  on  the  toad  tu 
wealth  and  national  grandeur— men  tci  whom  the  termv 
wealth  and  fame  were  more  significaJit  of  such  physics 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


I.  —  The   Abolitionists 

ametimes  called,  in  de- 

s,"  "freedom    shriekers," 


ConditioD^as  totni.  ti 
church-spires,   archi' 

15.  Long- Haired    Philosophe 

were,  as  a  rule,  cynical,  and  were 
rision,  "long-haired  philosophers 
and  other  epithets  iti  a  spirit  ot  <.    .  ._     ... 

16.  Two  Great  Journalistic  Exponents. —The  issue  at 
stake  brought  the  best  talent  of  the  country  into  the  arena. 
Thurlow  weed,  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Etiening  Journal, 
and  Hezekiah  Niles.  editor  o£  Niles"  Besister,  were  ihe  two 
great  journalistic  exponents  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  former 
fMr.  Weed)  having  been  attracted  by  the  force  of  Horace 
Greeley's  editorials  in  the  New  K^r^rcr,  secured  bis  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  tbcirtariff  policy;  and  youne 
Greeley  was  made  the  editor  of  the  Log  Cabin,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Ihe  Whig  state  committee  of  New 
YOTk.  This  was  the  occasion  that  introduced  that  eminent 
journalist  into  prominence,  who  was  destined  ultimately  to 
exert  such  a  world  wide  influence. 

17.  The    Popular    Election,— The    popular    election 

[lassed  off  in  November,  1840.  Amid  the  vocal  din  of 
og  cabin  son^s,  iiiierlined  with  something  about  hard  cider 
and  Harrison  s  latch  string  always  hanging  outside  of  the 
door  (on  the  part  of  the  WTiifes.}  While  the  Democrats 
were  almost  as  talkative  about  "Dick  Johnson"  having 
slain  Terumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

18.  The  Electoral  Votes.— When  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  the  following  February.  1841,  they  stood: 
For-Harris<.n  and  Tyler,  234;  for  Van  "Buren,  60;  for  John- 
son, 48.    There  were  some  scattering  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 

The  popular  vote  was  more  nearly  equal,  being:  For 
Harrison,  1,275,017;  for  Van  Ruren,  1,128,702. 

Harrison  and  Tyler  were  inaugurated  March  4, 1841. 
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Fourteenth  Administration. 

t.  A  Whig  Majority  in  the  Senate  and  House. — Among 
points  o£  solicitude  by  the  Democrats,  none  were  more 
objeclionable  to  them  than  the  possibility  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jacksonian  policy,  concerning  both  Ihe  "tariff"and 
the"hank."  The  fact  that  there  was  a  Whig  majority  i 
tho  Senate  and  House,  was  made  more  conspicuous  by  t^ 
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WM.  H.  HARRISON, 

Born  at  Berekely,  Charles  City  Couatj,  Virginia, 

February  9,  1773, 

President  March  4,  t84i-April  4,  1841, 

Died  at  WaBhiagton,  D.  C,  April  4,  1841. 

message  of  President  Harrison,  who  called  tor  an  exi 
session  to  meet  oti  ihe  31st  o(  May;  but  which  hewaa  ne\ 
petmilted  to  witnesfi,  in  consequence  of  his  death  on  I 
itb  o£  April. 


offered  and  passed  for  ibe  abolition  oE  the  sub-treasury 
project,  and  received  Tyler's  signature  forthwith.  The 
Whigs  had  deiemijued  upon  a.  line  of  work,  in  full  accord 
with  their  principles.and  one  of  these  was  to  establish  a 
centra)  system  of  finance.  An  inlroductory  measure  was 
the  eslablishiiig  of  a  bank  for  this  purpose.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  bill  to  create  "The  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United 
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,  ivith  a  capital  of  830,000,000.  was  introduced,  con- 
taining a  clause  by  which  the  capital  might  be  raised  to 
150,000.000  if  needed.  It  passed  to  a  vote.jfnd  thefollow- 
ing  is  the  result:  In  the  house,  128  yeas  to  97  nays;  in  the 
senate  26  veas  to  2^i  nays;  being  purely  a  party  vole. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Tvler  because  it  contemplated  a 
discount  business:  whereas,  he  thought  it  should  have  been 
only  a  bank  of  exchange:  be  also  objected  that  certain 
Slates,  which  were  entitled  by  the  bill  to  have  branches, 
had  not  given  their  consenl.  To  placate  him  a  new  bill 
adapted  to  his  views  was  formed  and  passed,  only  to 
receive  again  the  fatal  veto. 

3.  The  Cabinet  Resigns.^This  second  veto  taught  the 
Whigs  the  futility  of  attempting  to  adapt  themselves  10 
his  exacting  jnethods,  and  filled  the  entire  party  with  indi^* 
nant  astonishment.  Their  hopes  were  blasted.  The  - 
Cabinet,  with  the  exception  ol  Webster,  resigned;  he, 
holding  the  helm  of  slate  as  secretary,  still  hipped  solo 
steer  the  crafi  that  she  might  not  leave  the  open  sea  of  a 
Whig  administration.  Clay  called  Tyler  to  account  in  his 
terse  and  forcible  words,  and  charged  him  with  apostacy  in 
terms  that  met  the  party's  approval.ThomasEwing,  the  Sec- 
retaryof  the  Treasury,  in  conversation  with  the  President, 
was  heard  to  say  that  Tyler  would  have  signed  the  second 
bill  had  there  been  only  a  slight  change  in  it;  in  fact,  only 
the  prohibition  from  dealing.in  other  than  foreigp  exchange 
and  inter-state  bills.  At  the  same  time  the  President 
expressed  a  wish  to  Webslt-r  that  such  a  new  bill  be  drawn 
and  presented  to  Congress.  Ai  this  extra  session  a  bank- 
'upt  law  was"passed. 

4,  Aslcin^  the  Dissolution  of  the  Union.— It  was  also 
provided  by  enactment  that  the  funds  fioui  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  be  distributed  among  the  several  slates  on  con- 
dition that  the  tariff  of  18.13  should  remain  as  it  was. 

This  was  a  sort  of  funeral  larewell  to  ilie  dead  bank  as  the 
Whigs  dared  not  attempt  to  restore  it  under  the  widespread 
aversion  to  it  as  expressed  in  the  popular  voice.  Amid 
these  twin  troubles— the  bank  and  the  tariff — there  came 
from  Haverill,  Mass,,  a  petition,  signed  by  46  per- 
sons, and  presented  by  John  Quincy  Adams  asking  the 
dissoiutioM  of  the  Union  because  of  equal  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  different  states  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The 
Senate  stood  aghast  that  this  southern  bit  of  dissolution 
should  have  been  projected  across  their  horizon  from  fair 
and  stable  Massachusetts.  In  two  weeks'  time  the  northern 
patriots  had  ample  opportunity  to  score  the  southern,  whose 
Bcry  eyes  showed  more  of  hate  for  the  audacious  petitioa 
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JOHN  TYLER, 
Charles  City  Countj,  Virginia, 


Born 

March  29,  1790. 

President  April  4,  1841-March  4, 1845. 

Died  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jauuatjr  17,  i 


1862. 


than  love  for  the  Union;  butlhe  greaie&l  cetieurecanie  from 
thdse  who  later  were  ihe  most  active  participants  in 
secession,  and  ihose  offered  Mr.  Adams  tlie  grcalest 
aiTronts;  simply  defending  the  right  of  petition  he  had  pre: 
sented  this,  and  not  because  he  wasin  anyway  iii  symi>aihy 
with  it. 

5.  Revenues  In  a  ufBcient.— Concerning  the  tariff  nf 
1833  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  gave  a  2iJ  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
Upon  all  importations  after  June  30, 1842.  During  the  last 
fiacal  year  tne  receipts  from  it  had  so  far  failed  that  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  *1«.000,000  for  currency  use; 
thus  proving  the  revenues  insufficient. 

6.  Attempts  to  Raise  the  Tariff. — The  dlstributini  of 
proceeds  of  land  sales  lo  the  several  slates  was  a  Whig 
measure  to  assist  them  in  the  payment  of  foreign  claims 
The  (act  that  this  distribution  was  hedged  behind  the  pledge 
CO  raise  the  tariff  of  1833,  and  that  the  compromise  would 
be  violated  if  so  raised,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency.   Two  attempts  to  raise  the  rales  of  the  tariff  failed. 


_  . .  a  third  was  successful  and  was  ] 
the  distribution  bill.  From  thai  t 
higher  rate  than  20  per  cent.,  and,  i: 


without  rt 
ne  on  the  tariff  held  a 
consequence,  the  land 
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money  distribution  became  a  nullity  of  the  past.  The  Prcsi- 
tlcnt  Rave  this  bill  raising  the  taiiEThis  signature. 

7.  Annexation  of  Tejws.— Following  these  questions, 
the  bank  and  the  tariff,  the  annexation  of  Texas  became  the 
one  theme  of  exciting  interest.  Southern  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats  favored  it.  Calhoun  advocated  it  as  a  way  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  Clay  opposed  it.  and  Webster 
as  well,  yet  they  were  unable  10  defeat  It  before  the  second 
session  of  the  XXVlJIihCoiigress.  The  liberty  pariv  gave 
their  opposition,  all  unavailing.  TheSilof  March,  1645,  saw 
Florida  become  one  of  ihe  stales  of  the  Union,  and,  because 
it  was  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  36°  30',  the 
slavery  of  the  South  became  her  le^l  heritage. 

8.  Nominations  for  the  Next  Presidential  Election.— 
Pending  this  administration,  with  a  Whig  majoritv  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  Democrats  holding  the  reins  tnroucli  a 
Whig  President  wiih  Democratic  iendeni!ies,ihere  was  little 
to  be  done  but  to  wail  and  hope  that  the  next  presiJenlia] 
election  would  mend  things.  A  convention  for  this  pur- 
pose was  held  on   May  1,  ft<4-l,  at   Baltimore,  which  put  in 

■^lomination  Henry  Clay  for  President  and  Theodore  Free- 
lingliuysen  for  Vice-President.  A  policy  was  announced  to 
this  effect;  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  currency,  and  the 
distribution  antong  the  stales  of  surplus  revenues. 

The  27th  of  May  saw  the  Democrats  in  session  in  Balti- 
more, lirm  for  "  strict  construction,"  to  which  Ihey  added  a 
demand  for  54"  40'  or  (ighl,  with  regard  to  our  nfitlhwest 
boundary.  The  nomination  of  lames  K.  Polk  for  Presrdeni 
and  Georee  M.Dallas  forVice-Presidentput  them S([uarely 
on  their  platform.  The  Abolitionists  had  met  August  SO, 
184^j,  denouncing  slavery  and  recommending  penal  laws  to 
Slop  the  return  of  fuEi'Uve  slaves  10  the  south.  They  put 
up  James  G.  Butney  lor  President  and  Thomas  Morris  for 
Vice-President. 

9.  The  Result._The  November,  1844,  election  settled 
Ihe  whole  ciuestion.  Had  the  Abolition  vote  of  62,.30O  been 
added  to  the  vote  for  Clay  he  would  have  been  elected. 
The  electoral  voles  were  170  for  Polk  and  Dallas  to  106  (or 
Clay.  The  popular  Democratic  vole  was  1,337,243,  and  the 
Whigl.290.M 

Polk  and  Dallas  were  inaugurated  Maicb  4, 1845. 
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Fifteenth  Administration. 

I.  Two  New  Is  sues  .^Besides  the  ami-slavery 
tion,  two  new  issues  of  greal  magiiiiude  were  now 
met.    Tbefe  were  the  Mexican  and  the  OrcEon  quest 


JAMES  K.  POLK, 

Born  in  Mecklenburgh  County,  North  Carolina, 

November  2,  1795. 

President  March  4,  tS45-March  5,  1849. 

Died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  15, 1849. 


2,  'Texas  Admitted  Into  the  Union. 
December  1,  184.^;  on  the  aUlh  Texas  w 
the  Union  with  no  provision  as  to  slavery, 


Oregonq 


—Congress  met 
as  adtniiied  into 
nost  of  the  Whigs 

(or  the  bill.  Wat 

its  progress,  this 

iquestion  came  up  for  solution. 

Tue  Oreg[oii  Queation. — At  first  the  President  mant- 
fesfed  a  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  his  posi- 
tion duriiie  the  electioneering  canvass^lo  claim  the  li 
54"  40'  — but  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  """ 
(Whig),  Calhoun  and  Bciilon  (Democrat),  together 
gravity  of  the  situation,  he  modified  bis  demands 
mitting  the  matter  to  be  compromised  by 


(lulmlCtftdinlBlBe 


il  Wiacouoli 


Webster  J 

witn  the  i 

i  by  Bub-  ^^H 

treaty  ^^M 


ass 

based  on  thai  of  1843  between  Daniel  Webaier,  on  the  pan 
of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Ashbutlon,  on  Ihe  part  of 
England.  They  agreed  on  the  parallel  of  49  as  the  proper 
buundary,  but  not  till  after  bnd  blood  had  been  stirred  up 
on  both  sides,  which  line  was  established  by  cocnmissjoners 
from  both  countries  in  1846.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  northeastern  boundary  -was  settled  also  at 
the  same  treaty, 

4.  The  Mexicaa  War.— The  Mexican  war  resulted  in 
the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico.  California  and 
Arizona,  by  treaty,  which  increase  of  territory  added  fresh 
niaterial  for  the  slavery  issue,  anti-slavery  agitation,  to 
decide  what  portion  of  toe  newly  acqnirtd  territory  should 
be  open  to  slavery.  Calhoun,  and  his  constituency,  took 
the  ground  that  all  new  territory  should  be  open  to  it,  and 
openly  advocated  disunion  as  the  only  alternative  which 
the  south  could  take,  consistent  with  their  honor. 

5.  The  Aati-Slavery  Party.— The  Anti-Slavery  party 
asserted  ihetrpriiiciplesnith  all  the  force  that  justice aiid 

Klitical  economy,  in  their  esiimation  demanded.  While 
ih  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  of  the  North  regretted  their 
attitude,  believing  their  agitation  was  transient,  and  would 
soon  vanish  before  the  other  great  issues  of  lie  country, 
and  acted  accordingly,  but  instead  of  this  result  their  num- 
bers continued  to  increase,  and  their  demands  grew  more 
tenacious. 

6.  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only.— During  the  XXlXlh  Con- 
gress the  tarlK  bill  of  1U46  was  passed.  It  was  for  revenue 
only,  and  not  designed  as  protcciion. 

7.  A  Dead-Lock.— The  X  XXth  Congress  was  occupied 
by  discussions  as  to  the  organiiatiun  of  the  teniiory  ac- 
i[uirtd  from  Mexico,  but  without  any  definite  result.    The 

Ero-slavery  element  demanded  that  the  whole  of  it  should 
e  open  to  slavery,  but  there  was  too  strong  a  Free  Soil 
force  in  the  House  to  allow  this,  and  a  dead-lock  on  Ibis 
question  was  the  result- 

8.  Policy  of  the  Democratic  Pjtrtr. — True  to  the  time- 
honored  policy  of  ihe  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Polk  vetoed 
all  bills  for  internal  improvement  passed  during  his  admin- 
istration, thereby  carrying  out  a  strict  consiriiclion  prin- 
ciple in  the  use  of  public  funds. 

9.  The  Free  Sellers.— The  lale  action  of  the  southern 
section  in  opposing  the  organization  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  except  as  slave  territories,  had  disgusted  many 
northern  people,  and  was  the  germ  whence  grew  a  new 
parly  called  the  Free  Soi!ers,another  name  for  Abolitionista 
perhaps  not  quite  so  odiour 
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Born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia, 

November  24,  1784, 

President  March  5,  1349-July  9,  1850. 

Died  at  Washinslon,  D.  C,  July  9,  1850. 


10.    Bar 


dential  1 


B  and  Hunkers. — The  Democratic  con- 
1,  for  the  iiomiiialioii  of  candidates  for  the  next  presi- 
at  Baltimore,  May  22,  ]84fi.  To  this 
.a  of  delegates  came  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  one  representing  such  of  the  parly  as  favored 
Free  Soil,  and  the  other,  such  aswere  willing  to  affiliate  with 
tbe  southern  Democrats,  The  former  were  called  Bam 
Burners  (as  a  synooym  of  disgrace),  and  the  latter  Hunkers. 
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"Hie  Bam  Burners  retired  from  tlie  conventioD,  after  much 
parliamentary  discussion,  and  harmoDy  then  prevailed. 

It.  Democrktic  Candidates. — Lewis  Caas,  of  Micliigan, 
received  the  nomination  for  President,  and  William  O.  Bul- 
ler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  The  converition  was 
firm  in  the  strict  construction  policy,  and  silent  on  the  anti- 
slavery  Issue;  but  voted  down  a  resolution  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery. 

12.  The  Free  Soilers'  ConTcntion.— The  Free  Soilers 
held  tbeir  tiatlonal  convention  in  Buffalo,  August  0,  and 
the  Bam  Burners,  who  had  retired  from  the  Democratic 
convention,  joined  them.  It  adopted  a  platform  denying 
the  power  of  Coneress  to  create  a  slave  stute,  and  astonished 
the  country  by  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
President  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Abolitionists  joined  them,  and  held  no  con- 
vention of  their  own. 

13.  The  Whig  Convention.— The  Whig  convention 
met  at  Philadelphia  June  7, and  nominated  Zachary  Taylor, 
of  Louisiana,  for  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  They  were  also  silent  on  the 
slavery  issue,  which  seemed  10  be  growing  .mure  and  more 
dangerous,  but  voted  down  a  resolution  to  enforce  the  Wil- 
raot  proviso.  This  was  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a  bill  for  the  purchase  ol  terri- 
tory from  Mexico,  Said  amendment  providing  that  terri- 
tory thus  acquired  should  not  be  open  to  slavery.  It  was 
not  carried,  out  became  a  salient  premise,  around  which 
Free  Soilers  rallied, 

14.  The  Wiimot  ProriBo.— The  Wilmot  Proviso  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Whig  convention,  and  a  resolution 
ihat  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery,  into 
.■_.  n .: eniion  (although  both  coventions  voted 

s  down),  which  revealed  the  political 

..    ..  _    _^   .     .    _  to  the  anti-slavery  question;  and  was 

significant  of  a  disposition  of  the  majority  of  each  conven- 
tion to  conceal  their  sentiments  on  the  rising  issue  in  ques- 
ts. The  Election  -was  Excitins. — The  popular  election 
on  the  following  No\-emher  was  unusually  exciting.  The 
Free  Soilers  had  strong  hopes  of  throwing  the  final  election 
into  the  house,  but  when  the  electoral  votes  were  counted, 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  had  163.  and  Cass  and  Butler  127. 
The  popular  vote  stood:  l..S60,ini  for  Whigs,  and  I,220,M4 
for  the  Democrats,  and  291.263  for  the  Free  Soilers,  the 
latter  showing  ?  large  gain  in  the  ant i -slavery  sentimcrt  of 
the  country. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  inaugurated  March  5,  I84d. 


the  Democratii 
respective  resolutii 
tendency  of  each, 
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MILLARD  FILLMORE, 

Bom  in  the  township  of  Locke,  Cayuga  Countr, 

New  York,  January  7,  1800. 

President  July  9,  1850-March  I,  1853. 

Died  at  BuITalo,  New  York,  Marcb  8,  1871. 

Sixteenth  Administration. 

t.  The  Doctrines  of  "Squatter  Sovereignty."— The 
effons  of  slulcsmc^n  and  politicians  to  keep  the  anli-slavery 
question  from  becoming  a  positive  Issue  in  Congress  faau 
now  readied  lis  limii.  The  problem  to  be  snlved  was, 
whether  the  newly  acfjuired  territory  should  be  organited 
on  the  plan  of  the  Wilmoi  Proviso  the  Missouri  Compro- 
inisc,  iir  whether  the  doctrines  of  "Squatter  Sovereignly" 
ahould  prevail  in  them,  which  was  to  let  the  territory  be 
open  (or  BetUemcnt  for  both  holders  with  their  staves  and 
t  ree  Soilers,  and  determine  among  themselves  whether  the 
s'4tes  in  it  shall  ultimately  be  free  or  slave  states. 

a.  Calboun'a  Views  od  the  Stave  QuestioD.  --  'The 
immeiiHlty  of  the  terrilr)ry  to  be  oreanized  awakened  the 
apptehensions  of  the  North,  lest  ibe  South  should  fix  their 
lawsand  institutions  over  il,  thereby  subordinating  the  whole 
countrytu  slave  rule  by  meansof  sucban  overwhelming  pre- 
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ponderance.  Calhoun  contended  that  the  Constitution  was 
the  Supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  covered  every  territory 
with  its  requirements;  and  inasmuch  as  it  recognized 
slavery,  any  settler  should  he  permilled  to  take  his  slaves 
to  sucb  territory  and  be  protected  in  holding  them. 

3.  Webster's  Repl^.  —  Daniel  Webster  tbe  "great 
expounder,"  replied  to  bim,  that  "the  Constitution  did  not 
bind  territories  till  they  had  been  created  into  stales,"  and 
while  it  provided  the  forms  by  wbicb  this  could  be  done, 
■■  ",s  moperative  as  to  the  enercise  of  power  over  the  terri- 
"  It  could  not  exercise  its  functions  even  over  a  stale, 
;s  of  Congress  to  enforce  ii." 

,  The  Important  Bills  on  the  Calendar. —The  most 
important  bills  now  on  the  calendar  were:  a  bill  for  Ihc' 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  state;  a  bill  for  tbe  organi- 
zation of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  territories,  subject  to 
become  either  free  or  slave  states:  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  stringent  fugitive  slave 
bill.  Henry  Clay,  tbe  great  compromiser,  undertook  the 
task  of  engrafting  them  all  into  one  "omnibus  bill,"  as  it 
was  called,  except  the  one  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  he  did  not  think  expe- 
dient; and  passing  them  through  botb  Houses  at  a  sitigle 
ballotine. 

5.  Various  Propositions.— Jefferson  Davis  proposed 
tbe  extension  of  iheSlissouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Seward  proposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  cover  the  tei- 
ritory  in  question,  Calhoun's  last  speech  was  read  by  James 
M,  Mason,  while  the  debate  on  Claj^'s  compromise  was 
pending.  It  reiterated  what  he  had  said  before,  but  he  died 
Iwo  months  atlerward.  March  3i,  1850,  not  living  to  see  the 
fate  of  the  omnibus  bill.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  President,  also 
died  before  tbe  pending  issue  was  settled, and  Mt.  Fillmore 
became  President  July  10,  1N50. 

6.  Clay's  Omnibus  Bill.  — Clay's  Omnibus  bill  ulti- 
mately became  the  basis  on  which  the  compromise  was 
made,  but  not  till  after  eloquence  had  been  exhausted  on 
both  sides,  and  the  country  excited  as  it  never  had  been 
before  on  a  moral  issue. 

?.  California  Becomes  *  Stftte.—Califomia  had  begun 
11  up  so  rapidly  with  gold  seekers  that  it  became  a 
stale  September  9,  1850,  and  was  admitted  without 
slavery,  New  Slexico  and  Utah  were  organized  as  terri- 
tories without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the  fugitive  slave 
bill  became  a  law. 

8.  The  North  and  the  South.— The  South  settled  into 
ao  illy  concealed    tranquiliiy  and  the  Nortb  acquiesced 
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with  etjual  grace,  except  the  Anti-SJavery  party,  to  whum 

the  fugitive  slave  law  was  odious. 

9.  The  Democratic  ConTcntioa.— June  1,  1852,  the 
Democratic  convention  met  at  Baltimore  10  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  next  presidential  term.  It  took  more  radical 
ground  than  ever  before  by  endorsing  the  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions of  1198,  which  it  will  be  remembered  placed  the  stale 
rights  above  ihe  Constitution,  tt  also  declared  fidelity  to 
the  compromise  of  ISM),  and  was  emphatic  against  slavery 
aeitalion.  Franklin  Pierceof  New  Hampshireand  William 
King,  of  Alabama,  were  the  candidates  nominated. 

10.  The  Whig  Convention.— The  Whig  convention 
met  at  the  same  place  on  the  16th.  It  declared  a.  similar 
policy  10  that  of  tlie  Uemocrats,  as  to  the  compromise,  but 
showed  tavor  to  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  It 
nominated  Winlield  Scott,  of  Virginia,  and  William  A. 
Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  as  candidates  for  the  next 

11.  The  Free  Soil  Convention.— The  Free  Soil  con- 
vention met  at  Pittsburg  August  H.  It  denounced  slav- 
ery, the  comprnmise  and  the  parties  who  supported  II  John 
P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  and  Geoi^e  W.  Julien.  ot  Indi- 
ana were  their  candiJales.  The  count  of  the  electoral  votes 
in  February,  I8.5i),  succeeding  the  popular  election,  showed 
for  Pierce  and  King  '254,  and  for  Scott  and  Graham  42  votes. 

12.  Pierce  and  King  Inaugurated. — Pierce  and  King 
were  inaugurated  March  4,  18f>3.  The  piopular  vole  was: 
For  the  Democratic  ticket,  l,f!01,474;  for  the  Whig  ticket, 
1,386,578:  for  the  Free  Soil  ticket,  156,149. 

13.  The  State  Election  in  Illinois.^At  the  state  election 
in  Illinois,  in  1852.  the  Free  Soilers  united  with  the  Whigs 
on  the  election  of  E.  B.  Washbume,  whom  they  sent  to  Con- 
gress. This  triumph,  while  it  broke  the  chain  which  had 
niiherto  bound  old  parties  together  in  this  state,  placed  it 
in  the  skirmish  line  of  the  conflict  that  ensued,  and  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  that  turned  the  scale  in  the  forum  and 
the  6cld. 
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FRANKLIN  PIERCE, 

Bom  at  Hillsborough,  Hillsborough  Coimtjr,  New 

Hampshire,  November  23,  1804. 

President  March  4,  1853- March  4,  1857. 

Died  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  1S69. 

Seventeenth  Administration. 

1.  The  Compromise  of  1850. — That  the  comproraise  of 
1850  had  seliletl  forever  the  slavery  question,  was  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  all  parlies  except  the  tadical  ami-slavery 
men  and  women,  the  hitter  havlnk  by  ihistime  taken  acoD- 
spicuous  part  in  the  discussion  ottbe  issue. 

2.  Death  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.— Henry 
Clay,  the  grcal  lighl  uf  ihe  Whigs,  as  well  as  the  man  to 
whom  the  nation  had  been  indebted  for  the  past  com- 
promises uE  the  coDDtry.  was  no  more.  He  had  died  at 
Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 

Daniel  Webster,  the  man  whose  words  fell  like  aed^e- 
hammer  blows  upon  the  principles  which  he  opposed  while 
they  carried  an  assurance  ot  personal  friendship  with 
them,  had  also  passed  oS  the  stage  four  months  after  the 
demise  of  his  great  peer, 

J.C.Calhoun,  whose  integrity  had  never  been  questioned, 
even  if  his  policy  might  be  wrong,  and  whose  eloquence 
was  at  par  with  Webstfr  and  Clay,  had  preceded  them. 
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There  were  none  who  could  lill  their  places  in  the  populai 
heart— none  who  could  be  recogniied  as  leaders  to  be  (ol- 
lowed  by  their  refpeclivc  consliliienc>-.  left  in  ihc  great 
political  aiena  to  take  a  pari  in  the  conllicl  now  at  hand. 

3.  The  Know  Nothings.— A  new  party  called  the  Native 
American  party,  and  designaled  as  "Know-Nolhinga."  rep- 
reseoting  a  policy  hitherto  not  considered  by  any  former 
partv,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  a  religious 
resolution  to  "purge"  the  governnient  from  Roman  Lath- 
olic  influence,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  allied  itself  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  by  virtue  of  this  alliance  our  large 
cities  were  offictred  by  Irish  Catholics,  now  arose. 

4.  Their  Make  Up. — This  party  was  made  tip  largely 
from  the  Whig  ranks,  but  in  it  were  also  many  Democrats. 
It  was  at  first  a  secret  order,  and  hence  an  unknown  quan- 
tity till  the  day  of  election,  when  results  revealed  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  they  had  voted;  but  ere  their  influence 
was  widely  felt  an  unexpected  tt.m  of  affairs,  as  to  the 
slavery  issue,  came  upon  Congress  that  became  a  strategic 
point  to  occupy,  whicn  would  give  to  their  party  vantage 


establish  a  territorial  government  for  Nebraska,  which  was  1 
referred  to  the  committee  on  territories,  of  which  Stephen  1 
A.  Douglas  was  chairman.  Mr,  Douglas  reported  the  bill  . 
on  the  following  day  with  am  end  men  ta, 

6.  A  Special  Report  to  the  Senate.— The  true  mtenl  of 
the  amendments  as  to  whether  they  had  annulled  former 
compruiniscs  or  not  were  not  understood  by  the  Senate,  and 
to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  important  point  a  special  report 
was  made  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  January,  1854.  further 
amending  the  original  bill  in  such  language  as  could  leave 
no  doubt  that  its  construction  meant  the  overruling  of  tfae 
Missouri  Compromise. 

7.  Sectional  Antagonism.— The  lale  compromise  of 
185C!  had  been  a  basis  by  which  other  contingent  Issues  had 
been  settled,  and  this  sudden  blow  aimed  at  the  dimensions 
lone  of  the  compromise  fabric  created  a  sensation  through- 
out the  North,  opening  the  flood  gates  of  sectional  aiitag- 

8.  The    Principle   of  "  Squatter    Sovereienty." — Mr. 

Douglas  defended  -the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  In  1848 
a  bill  brought  before  Congress,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  had  been 
defeated,  and  that  Ibis  defeat  had  made  it  necessary  to  ^ect 
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lhe..jinptomise  of  1850  to  supersede  il.  He  furiher  slated 
that  tlie  object  of  the  bill  was  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  the 
territory  in  question,  or  to  prevent  its  going  there,  but  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  its  inhabitants.  This  view 
of  the  case  was  the  principle  of  what  was  termed  "  squaller 

9.  The  Missouri  Compromise.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
Salmon  P.  Lhase  denied  that  the  compromise  of  ItSX)  had 
superseded  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  to  substantiate 
his  premise  quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  Atchison,  senator 
from  Missouri,  who,  on  that  occasion,  had  declared  that 
"though  a  grave  error,  the  Missouri  Compromise  could  ri'it 
be  repealed."  Lewis  Cass  was  one  of  the  thirteen  on  the 
compromise  in  1850,  and  to  him  Mr.  Chase  appealed  to 
know  if  any  thing  had  been  said  by  that  committee  about 
thesuperscdenceof  the  Missouri  Compromise.   He  remained 

10.  "TheKansas-NebraskaBill."— Thcdebateon  this 
bill  began  early  in  December,  ltS5i{,  and  terminated  with  its 
passage  May  25, 1854,  slightly  modiiied  but  clearly  super' 
scding  the  Missouri  Compromise,  thereby  opening  the  new 
lerrilories  to  slavery.  The  bill  included  Kansas,  by  a 
change  from  its  first  name  to  that  of  "  The  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill.'^ 

11.  Whiga Divide.— Up  to  this  Ii 
held  intact  their  organization,  but  now 
as  even  the  most  insignificant  tyro  in  their  camp,  could 
feci  the  wedge  of  disintegration  penetrating  to  Ihe  heart  of 
their  body 'politic  The  southern  Whigs  had  largely 
deserted  them  and  gone  over  to  the  Democrats  when  any 
measure  touching  slavery  had  come  before  Congress.  A 
few  of  them  had  joined  (he  American  parly. 

13.  Power  in  the  North,— The  Free  Soilers  were  an 
acknowledged  power  in  the  North  not  to  be  despised,  and 
the  problem  now  was  to  ^nd  a  political  nucleus  around 
which  to  gather  in  opposition  to  tne  Democratic  party,  by 
whose  Quasi  alliance  the  South  bad  managed  to  divide  the 
I'olitical  forces  of  the  North  and  conquer  them  in  detail. 

13.  "Border  RufBana," —The  border  war  between 
Kansas  settlers  and  Missouri  raiders  called  "Border  Ruf- 
fians," grew  from  the  rivalry  which  had  sprung  up  between 
slave  party  at  the  South  and  the  Emigrant  Aid  Sociely  of 
the  North  to  fill  up  Kansas  with  their  respective  classes  of 
settlers.  In  this  contest  the  North  had  the  advantage  from 
Ibeir  localitv,  took  tbe  lead  and  kept  it,  but  the  superior 
numbers  dia  not  avail  them  in  the  election,  for  the  B 
Ruffians  overran  tbe  state  and  prevented  them  from 
victory. 
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14.  A  New  Political  Faith. —The  result  was  to  mall* 
proselytes  Ihroughout  the  country  to  a  new  political  faith 
and  the  names  of  Free  Soikrs,  Anti-Nebraska  Men,  eic\, 
soon  began  to  be  looked  upon  with  usual  favor. 

15.  Transitory  State  of  Politics.— Pending  I  his  transi- 
tory 5la.te  of  politics,  the  Ameiicau  party  had  elected  sev- 
eral members  of  the  House  and  some  ammtious  politicians 
began  to  spread  their  sails  to  the  breeze  under  an  impres- 
sion that  they  were  destined  to  rise  above  any  other  party. 
They  joined  hands  with  the  Anti-Nebiaska  men  and  elected 
their  speaker,  N.  P.  Banks,  at  the  opening  of  the  XXXIVth 
Congress.  Meanwhile  Kansas  became  the  "cockpit"  of  the 
contest.  The  slavery  party  of  the  territory  held  their  elec- 
tion in  accordance  with  constitutional  forms,  at  least  out- 
wardly and  established  iheir  legislature  at  Shawnee,  under 
the  auspices  of  President  Pierce. 

16.  The  Free  Statesmen.— The  free  statesmen  held 
iheir  election  and  established  their  legislature  at  Topeka. 
Each  framed  a  constitution  for  the  slate;  one  recognising 
slavery,  the  other  prohibiting  it.  By  order  of  the  president 
the  Topeka  legislature  was  dispersed  July  4,  1856,  the 
Shawnee  legislature  being  the  one  recognized  by  theadmic- 


17.  The  Free  State  SettlerB  Outnumbered  their  Oppo- 
nents.— The  free  state  settlers  of  Kansas  claimed  that  they 
greatly  outnumbered  their  opponents  and  that  the  Shaw- 
nee Legislature  was  created  by  fraudulent  votes  and  vio- 
lence. Onthe  19lb  of  March,  1856,  the  subject  was  taken 
under  consideration  in  the  House,  and  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio;  William  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  and  Mordicia 
Oliver,  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  10  go  to 
Kansas,  gather  evidence  and  make  a  report  as  to  the 
validity  of  their  elections.  When  they  returned  they  pro- 
nounced the  elections  of  the  free  stales  party  legal  and 
valid. 

iS. 


were  passed  10 

Ihe  larifi  bill  of 

vas  a  reduction  of  former  rates. 

administration  he  adhered  to  the 

ind  opposed  the  anti-slavery  agi- 

Republicans. -Thus  far  the  free  soilers  had  only 
been  successful  in  destroying  the  Whig  party,  but  their 
work  was  only  begun.  Free  soil  and  a  policy  by  which 
slavery  could  at  least  be  subordinated  to  a  wholesome 
restraint,  was  demanded  by  the  North,  and  to  bring  such  a 
salutary  measure  into  practical  working  order  all  parties 


1857  became  a  law.  It 
During  Mr.  Pierce's  entin 
Strict  construction  policy 
tatior 
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:ept  the  extreme  strict-construction  Democrats  united 
under  the  name  of  Republicans. 

30.  The  Contest  was  Doubtful.— Even  with  the  united 
strength  of  all  these,  the  contest  was  doubtful,  for  the  Soulli 
was  unanimous  and  it  was  morally  certain  that  some  of  the 
northern  states  were  not  yet  read;^  lo  lake  the  (in  the  esti- 
mation of  many)  "fatal  step"  which  might  involve  advil 
war.  In  this  emergency  the"  Kiiow-Nothing  "  parly,  under 
the  hopeful  incentive  that  their  issue  would  naturalize  the 
main  one,  or  bridge  over  the  "evanescent"  (aa  some  style 
it)  wave  of  excitement,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  con- 
vention, February  22,  1866,  to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

21.  Siacere  in  their  ConTictions.— Probably  no  large 
body  of  men  had  ever  before  or  since  congregated  with  such 
versatile  lights  and  shades,  in  a  political  sense.  That  the 
majority  of  them  were  sincere  in  their  convictions  and  asser- 
tions that  "Americans  should  rule  America,"  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  were  friends  of 
slavery  in  the  convention  who  tried  their  utmost  In  give 
the  new  political  laith  a  momentum, under  the  impression 
that  it  would  divide  the  Republican  strength.  A  respectable 
moiety  of  ihe  convention  were  free  soilers,  and  theirailempl 
to  put  a  plank  mlo  the  platform,  recommending  ihereslora- 
tionof  the  MissouriCompromise,  failing  they  withdrew  from 
the  convention,  leaving  the  field  subtleness  of  these  oppo- 

22,  Nominations.— Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Donaldson,  of  Tennessee,  were  their  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  Democrat 
nominating  convention  had  alreadybeen  held  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  16lh  of  June,  and  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  President,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  Vice-President, 
had  been  nominated.  Strict  construction,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  then  a  political  faith,  were  adhered  lo  with 
great  unanimity. 

The  Republican  convention 
17th.  John  C.  Fremont  for  President  and  William  1 
ton  for  Vice-President,  were  their  candidates.  Internal 
improvements,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  polyeamy  in 
the  territories,  and  free  ICansas,  were  iheir  emphatically 
acknowledged  policy. 

33,  A  Heavy  Strain  of  AatagoDism. — The  canvass 
exceeded  in  earnestness  any  former  one.  The  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  forum  were  on  a  heavy  strain  of  antag- 
onism, not  to  call  it  a  harder  name,  till  the  day  of 
election. 
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24.  Results  of  the  Election.— The  count  of  the  votes 
of  the  eleclotal  college  in  the  following  February  showed 
tor  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  174;  (or  Fremont  and 
Da/lon,  114.  The  Democratic  popular  vole  was  1,838,169: 
ibe  kepublican  popular  vo[e,  l,;«l,2r4;  the  Know-Nothings 
874.S34; 

Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  were  inniiguraied  Match 
4,1857. 


Eighteenth  Administration. 

I.  Triumph  of  the  Democrats. — The  lale  triumpb  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  face  of  such  sa.ngutnary  opposition 
seemed  to  carry  conviction,  looking  through  conservative 
spectacles,  Ihat  this  party  had  a  perpclual  lease  of  power 
But  the  under  current  was  too  siron^togive  general  cur- 
rency to  such  a  conclusion,  notwithstanding  flat  the  slave 
in'crest  thus  far  had  always  won  when  brought  in  competi- 
tion with  the  anti-slavery  interests. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

lorn  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  Countjr,  Pi 

April  22,  1791, 

President  Mirch  4,  iS57-March  4,  1861. 

Died  ftt  Wheatland,  Pa.,  June  1, 186S. 


The  Dred-Scott  Case- — During  the  heal  of  the  late 

s  the  Dred-Scolt  case  came  before  the  judiciafy 
deparlmeiil  at  Washington.  The  owner  of  the  slave  Dred 
h^td  taken  hira  from  Missouri  to  Illinois  in  1634.  and  aitci 
(ottr  years'  residence  in  tbal  state  had  taken  him  to  Minne- 
sota, from  where  he  subsequently  returned  with  him  to  Mis- 
souri and  sold  hiio,  after  which  the  slave  brought  suit  for 
his  freedom  in  the  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  county.  Mis- 
souri, on  the  ground  of  his  fflaster  having  voluntarily  taken 
hinotoafree  state.  He  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor, 
but  the  case  was  appealed  till  it  got  into  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  Slates.  This  court  decided  that,  according 
to  the  constitution,  he  who  had  ever  been  a  slave  had  no 
ri(;hts  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

3.  Corraption  of  Principle. — Such  a  corruption  of 
principle,  as  this  decision  was  claimed  to  be.  intensified  the 
contest  by  giving  a  new  impetus  lu  free  soil  efforts  in  the 
North,  while  it  imparted  to  the  South  a  confidence  in  their 
own  power  which  the  seauel  proved  to  be.  All  Kansas  was 
an  inviting  theater  on  wnich  to  lighl  out  the  issue,  which 
was  whether  this  debatable  soil  was  ultimately  to  be  free  or 
slave.  Neither  John  Itrown's  exploit  at  Osawatomie,  not 
the  sacking  of  Lawrence  by  Border  Ruffians  could  settle  this 
question,  nor  could  the  many  daring  acts  of  aggressive 
pTOselytism  which  were  committed  by  both  sides,  out  there 
was  one  issue  on  which  seemed 
and  this  was  the  official  action  t 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  » 

4.  CoDvention  to  Form  a  ConsUtntion  for  Kansas. — 
The  act  providing  for  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
for  Kansas  authorized  a  census  to  be  taken,  enumerating 
the  legal  voters  in  the  territory,  April  1,  1857,  In  counties 
which  had  been  settled  by  free  slate  men  no  census  was 
taken,  and  in  apportioning  the  delegates  for  the  constitu- 
tional convention  the  governor  classed  these  counties  with 
others  more  favorable  to  slavery,  and  they  were  really  miB- 
represenied  in  the  convention.  Under  these  disadvantages 
the  free  Slate  men  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. 

It  met  at  Lecompton  in  September,  and  framed  a  con- 
stitution recognizing  slavery,  which  articles  in  this  docu- 
ment were  10  be  voted  on. 

5.  Free  State  Men  Refuse  to  Vote.— Most  of  the  Free 
Slate  men  refused  lo  vole  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  fairlv  represented  in  the  apportionment  ot 
delegates  to  draft  tfie  instrument.  Nor  did  they  recogniie 
as  right  the  unusual  plan  of  being  obliged  to  accepts  -  - 
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:i,  subject  only  to  their  power  to  change  a  single  Sec* 
tion  of  it,  especially  as  there  were  other  portions  of  it  dis- 
tasteful to  Ibem.Io  correct  which  noprovision  had  been  made. 
Thceieclioncameoff  December  21, 1857,     In  favor  of  the 
constitution  with  slavery  were6,193  votes  and  against  it  K9. 

6.  Feeling  of  Indigiiiatioii  Through  the  North, — This 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  slave  interest,  produced  a 
deep  feeling  of  indijjnation  through  the  North.  Frederick 
P.  Stanton  was  then  secretary  under  Robert  A.  Walker,  the 
governor,  but  Mr.  Walker  heiag  absent  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Stanion  had  to  act  in  his  place,  and  he  ordered  an  election 
to  he  held  on  the  4th  of  January,  16.58,  in  which  the  people 
might  vote  for  or  against  the  constitution  entire. 

7.  Election  Fraud.—  Against  the  constitution  10,22(1 
voles  were  polled;  for  the  constitution  with  slavery,  138 
voles,  and  for  it  without  slavery,  24  votes. .  At  the  same 
time,  slate  officers  and  a  representative  to  congress  were 
voted  foT-  The  Free  Slate  men  carried  their  entire  ticket  by 
a  large  majority,  as  reported  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  election,  except  Mr.  T.  Calhoun,  who,  instead  of 
acknowledging  the  validihrot  this  election,  added  a  number 
of  spurious  names  to  the  list  of  voters  to  secure  a  pro-slav- 
ery majority,  which  names  it  was  afterward  proven  were 
copied  from  an  old  Cincinnati  directory.  The  charge  of 
this  election  fraud  was  conlirmed  by  Mr.  Stanton  and 
Governor  Walker  rejected  the  returns  as  fraudulent. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Calhoun,  being  obliged  to  flee  from  Kansas, 
found  refuge  in  Washin^ion.  but  fearing  to  present  the  list 
of  names  to  th?  administration,  certificates  were  given  to 
the  Free  State  officers  according  to  the  first  election  returns, 

8.  TheLecompton Constitution. —Notwithstanding these 
disclosures,  President  Buchanan  on  the  following  monlh, 
February,  1858,  submitted  the  Lecompton  Cnnstilution  to 
Congress,  recommending  its  ratification, and  in  his  expressed 
opinion  said  :  "  Kansas  is  therefore  at  this  moment  as  much 
a  slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carohna."  The  only 
apology  for  which  must  nave  been  ihat  of  slate  rights  doc- 
trine guaranteed  in  the  constitution  right  or  wrong,  beyond 
the  reach  of  control  by  Congress. 

p.  A  Bitter  Contest.— This  aggressive  step  produced 
a  bitter  contest  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  a  leading 
part  by  the  advocacy  ot  his  favorite  doctrine  of  populi.r 
soverefgnty,  and  applying  it  to  Kansas. 

10.  The  Democratic  Convention  and  Their  Pliktforw.  - 
The  Democratic  convention  to  nominale  candidates  for  the 
next  presidential  term  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23, 
1861,     Douglas  refused  to  endorse  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
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tution,  or  to  t enounce, the  doctrine  of  pDfuIa.TSovereignty, 
and  the  majority  ol  the  convention  sustaining  him  in  this, 
most  of  the  southern  members  withdrew,  wbeii  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  to  ballot  for  candidates,  but  no  choice  could 
be  made,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
Baltimore,  June  ISlh,  at  which  place  it  nominal^  Mt; 
Douglas  Eor  President. and  Herschel  V.Johnson, of  Georgia, 
for  Vice-President.  Their  platform  represented  popular 
sovereignty  as  lis  main  stay, 

11.  Southern  Delegates. — The  Southera  delegates  met 
at  Richmond  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge,  oE  Ken- 
lucky,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  of  course  wiihoul  any 
expectation  that  their  candidatcscould  be  elected, but  their 
resemment  bad  been  aroused,  and  candor  was  impossible. 

12.  Know  -  Nothing  Convention.  ^The  American  or 
Know-Nothing  convenlion  mot  at  Baltimore  May  19,  and 
nominated  Jiilin  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts. 

13-  The  Repuhlicas  Convention  and  its  Platform. — 
The  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  May  10.  186a 
In  its  plalfgrm  it  maintained  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  internal  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
treasury.  But  the  slavery  question  overshadowed  all  else, 
and  care  was  taken  that  no  equivocal  language  should  be 
used  in  the  platform  on  this  point.  Slavery  was  to  be  op- 
posed in  the  territories  as  a  constitutional  right.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Hannibal  Hamlm,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President. 

14.  The  Douglas  Democrats. — The  Douglas  Demo- 
crats fully  recognized  slavery,  protected  by  constitutional 
rights  in  the  territories,  till  it  had  been  rendered  illegal 
(here  by  popular  vote.  The  southern  Democrats,  among 
whom  were  also  many  northern  men,  held  that  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  had  legalized  slavery  ia 
the  teiritories  under  constitutional  rights,  neither  the  slate 
nor  the  Congress  had  any  power  to  vote  it  out,  Douglas 
laid  down  a  plan  for  chancing  slave  territory  into  free  tei^ 
ritory  by  a  popular  vote,  but  the  other  faction  made  ttui 
impossible. 

15.  EHstinction  Between  the  Two  Parties.— In  ac- 
knowledging the  validity  of  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
this  distinction  between  the  two  parties  was  put  to  a  practi- 
cal lest— Douglas  went  one  waj;  and  Buchanan  the  other, 
working  against  each  other,  while  both  worked  against  the 
"Black  Republicans." 

16.  Quarrel  Otbt  the  Kansas  Issue.— During  the  heat 
of  the  presidential  campaign  that  fcdlowed  Congress  con- 
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tinued  to  quarrel  over  the  Kansas  issue,  and  various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  procure  the  admission  ot  the  state 
into  the  f.'nion,  all  of  which  were  promptly  voted  down,  till 
the  pro-slavery  force  had  become  reduced'  in  the  Senate  by 
the  withdrawal  of  five  senators,  whose  respective  states  hai 
passed  ordinances  of  secession. 

17.  Kansas  Admitted  Into  the  Union.* — Thus  weakened 
in  opposition  to  free  Kansas  the  senate  passed  an  act  for 
her  admission  into  the  Union,  January  21,  1861 — yeas  S^, 
nays  16.  The  state  was  admitted  under  a  constitution  which 
the  Free  State  men  had  framed  at  a  convention  assembled 
at  Wyandotte  in  iMarch,  1859,  and  by  this  act  of  Congress 
the  most  irritating  controversy  it  haa  ever  witnessed  was  at 
an  end— as  far  as  legislation  could  control  it.  The  Morrill 
tariff  bill  was  passed  at  the  same  session. 

18.  The  Result  of  the  Campaign. — The  November 
election  passed  off  amid  the  din  of  wordy  strife  between  the 
three  parties.  The  electoral  college  assembled  in  February, 
and  the  result  of  the  campaign  eave  for  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin 180  votes;  for  Douglas  and  Johnson  12;  for  Bell  and 
Everett  39;  and  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane  72. 

19.  No  sooner  was  the  result  of  the  election  known,  than* 
the  southern  leaders  who  had  threatened  to  break  up  the 
Union,  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  threats.  South  Caro- 
Ima  first  seceded,  and  by  February  1  six  other  states  had 
passed  ordinances  of  secession.  February  4,  six  states  met 
and  formed  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  and 
selected  Jefferson  Davis  as  President,  and  Richmond,  Va., 
as  the  capital. 

20.  Lmcoln  and  Hamlin  Inaugurated. — Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  were  inaugurated  March  4,  1861.  The  popular 
vote  stood  l,Hr>f),:i50  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  1,375,157  for 
Douglas  and  Johnson,  589,581  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and 
845,763  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 

*  MiDoesota  was  admitted  Id  1858 and  OregoD  Id  1850. 
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Nineteenth  Administration. 

I,    A  Deep  Sensation. — The  election  oC  Abraham  Ltn* 
cola  caused  a  deep  sensation  tbrougboui  the  entire  counirya  J 
but  from  several  different  lines  ot  thought  in  viewing  if^" 
destined  revolt. 

3.  Actual  War. — Those  who  thought  the  most  deeply* 
ion  the  matter  were  nut  hasty  in  predicting  its  consccjuencci 
bu^pendiiigthe  interim  of  suspense  which  preceded  his 
inauguration  few  supposed  that  actual  war  would  come, 
till  on  the  fatal  1  Jth  of  April,  18GI,  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired 
on  and  taken  by  an  arnica  force  of  rebels,  in  Charleston,  S, 
C  This  method  of  opening  the  war  was  chosen  to  "BxvA 
the  southern  heart,"  to  use  the  expression  made  by  JaSet 
son  Davis,  the  president  of   the  Soutbern  Coofedera  " 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
President  or  the  Southern  Confsder&oy* 
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hich  effect  though  produced  fire  in  ihe  northern  heart 
not  anticipated  by  Mr.  Davis,  especinlly  the  firing  of  it 
almost  universally  with  antagonism.  There  is  go<xl  evi- 
dence that  the  southern  leaders  did  not  anticipateageneral 
war,  but  a  comparatively  peaceful  acquiescence,  in  a 
separation,  and  even  General  Scott  in  speaking  on  ^e  sub* 
jeci,  foreshadowed  a  war  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  was 
generally  anticipated,  the  onl)[  alternative  to  which  was  to 
say  "  Wayward  sister,  depart  in  peace." 

3.  Radicalism  Had  an  Adrimtage  Orer  CoDserv'&- 
tism. — Even  Horace  Greeley  advised  a  peaceable  sepata- 
tioD,  but  quickly  rescinded  such  counsels  when  the  spon- 
taneous uprising  had  lime  to  manifest  itself.  Conservatism 
in  the  breath  ofpoliticians  was  now  put  to  the  rack  of  pain- 
fully contending  emotions.  It  took  a  little  time  to  throw 
away  red  or  green  spectacles  and  put  on  a  pair  of  colored 
ones,  through  which  the  policy  of  the  countiy  could  be  seen 
in  the  light  of  reason  untrammcled  by  either  prejudices  or 
opinionated  vanity,  but  here  was  a  dilemma  in  wnich  radi* 
calism  had  an  advantage  over  conser\-atism  and  impulse 
over  hesitancy,  for  radicalism  and  impulse  became  ihc 
watchword  now  and  prompt  war  measures  were  taken  to 
put  an  army  into  the  field,  though  against  the  advice  of  a 
very  few,  who  opposed  the  war  as  impolitic,  not  tosay  unjust, 

4.  The  Progreas  of  the  War.— But  while  the  progress 
of  the  war  had  the  eSect  to  create  two  classes  of  Demo- 
crats, known  as  peace  and  war  Democrats,  it  also  created 
two  classes  of  Republicans,  one  class  demanding  an  imme- 
diate freeing  of  the  slaves  and  the  other  not  unwilhng  yet  to 
lake  such  a  radical  measure.  Kromthefirst  time  this  policy 
was  canvassed  by  advocates  on  both  sides,  not  in  a  captious 
spirit,  but  under  a  conviction  of  supposed  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  especially  war  edonumy. 

^.  The  Pohcjr  of  tne  Administration. — Under  mis 
division  of  sentiment  the  policy  of  the  administration  was 
cautious  and  moderate  in  action.  First  it  accepted  the 
services  of  such  slaves  as  came  within  the  Union  lines  on 
the  ingenious  assumption  (of  which  General  B,  F,  Butler 
was  the  author)  that  tbey  were  contraband— a  principle 
that  no  casuitry  could  gaijisay,  from  whatever  view  might 
be  taken  in  the  premises.  If  Ihe  slave  was  a  chattel  ne 
constituted  the  material  of  war — he  built  forts  for  his  mas- 
ter. If  he  was  a  citizen,  and  turned  apostate  to  Ihe  cause 
of  his  country,  the  rules  of  war  warranted  the  acceptance 
of  his  services  in  the  Union  cause.  But  accepting  him  as 
a  contraband  disarmed  opposition  from  the  peace  party  of 
the  North,  with  whom  peace  meant  a  northern  policy  which 
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rebels  to  their  political  standing  before  the  war  began,  to 
do  which  it  was  all  important  that  the  slave  should  remain. 
in  bondage;  and  consistent  with  this  theory  he  must  not  be 
accepted  in  the  Union  service  as  a  citizen. 

6,  The  Way  Toward  Univetsal  Emancipatioti. — Tliat 
this  initiatory  siep  did  much  to  open  the  way  toward  uni- 
versal emancipation  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dotibt.  It 
had  broken  through  the  web  of  lolls  that  envjro.ied  the 
Democratic  heart  of  the  North,  whose  aversion  to  freeing 
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Vloe-Presldeniof  the  Southern  Confedaraoy. 

lh«  slave  had  long  been  canonixed  into  a  political  faith; 
nor  was  the  Republican  party  al  first  in  favor  of  such  a  I 
decisive    step,  except    ine   old   abolition  element   in    iv 
which  it  may  with  no  impropriety  be  called  its  vitalizitig 
element. 

Tr,  The  Proclamation  ot  Emancipation.— The  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  was  issued  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  to  go  into  efiect  on  the  1st  of  January  following. 
A  storm  of  indignatioa  followed  from  the  peace  partf,  b^   i 
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soon  lost  m  the  tempcMuc  __ 

derbolt  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  they  generally 
received  it  in  sulten  silence,  like  the  Indian  warrior  whn, 
when  taken  captive  and  tortured  with  fire,  bravely  conceals 

8.  The  XXXVirth  Conereaa.— Previous  to  this  decis- 
ive measure,  the  XXXVlIth  Congress  had  made  ample 
provisions  for  a  revenue,  in  which  a  slight  increase  of  the 
tariff  of  the  previous  sessiou  haij  some  part,  and  the  home- 
stead bill  had  been  passed. 

9.  National  Banking  Law.— At  the  second  sessioo  of 
the  same  Congress  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  a  cur- 
rency, secured  by  United  States  stocks,  which  was  a  national 
banking  law,  the  plan  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  S.  P. 
Chase,  the  secretaiy  of  the  treasury.  A  conscription  act 
for  drafting  men  into  the  army  aid  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus  were  also  passed  during  this  session.  A 
war  of  words  followed  which  was  carriea  on  by  peace  men, 
but  no  violent  acts  were  committed. 

10.  The  War  Prolonged.— The  war  had  been  pro- 
lonsed  far  beyond  tUe  prediclion  of  leading  Republicans, 
and  had,  consequently, created  unexpected  opposition  from 
the  Democratic  pariv,  or  perhaps,  mare  properly  speak- 
ing, from  the  rump  of  this  party. 

11.  Censure  Upon  the  Administration, — The  lime  for 
holding  conventions,  to  choose  candidates  for  thenexi  pres- 
idential term,  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  Democratic  party 
made  the  most  they  could  of  the  defeats  of  the  Union  arms 
to  bring  censure  upon  the  administration,  while  it  violently 
attacked  its  martial  law  and  conscription  policy.  Withal 
[he  war  itself  was  carried  on  by  their  assistance,  individu- 
ally, but  as  a  party  only  in  a  modified  sense. 

iz.  The  Republican  Nominating  Convention.— Under 
ibis  strain  the  Republican  nominatine  convention  met  at 
Baltimore  June  7, 186*.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war, 
but  UQCondilional  surrender  of  the  rebels  was  emphatically 
demanded,  nor  was  there  any  toning  down  of  ultia-aboli- 
tidn  sentiment  in  the  convention.  Abraham  Lincoln  tor 
President  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice- 
President,  were  nominated. 

13.  The  Democratic  CoDventioa. — TTie  Democratic 
ention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  following  August,  the 
ui.  Had  this  party  understood  its  true  interests,  it  would 
t  have  held  any  convention  at  all  during  the  strain  of  a 
ir  for  which  they  did  not  hold  themselves  responsible, 
but  greatly  to  tbcir  discredit,  stump  orators,  if  men  of  neither 
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patriotism  nor  ii.-^srjD   nor  cummon  sen^e  cuuld  be  called 
euch,  vcniitaieil  tlieii  bad  blood  in  abusing  Mr.  LJDColn. 

14.  A  Recoil  in  Public  Sentiment,— Phi loBophiC  minds 
can  pcm;traie  a  principle,  and  forecast  a  policy  wherewith 
to  bring  it  into  practice;  but  the  experiences  of  time  and 
*  -       -     .    ■ .-  -  -   ,---<-.^^^^ 


cf imposing  the  peace  Democracy  w 
They  Wf  re  men  who  had   ever  been   vi..  _  .  .  . 

till  "Black  Republicans"  bad,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  they 
claimed,  out-voted  tbera,  and  brought  on  the  war.  These 
mcii,  instead  ui  the  nnjre  moderate  members  of  the  parly, 
weie  tlie  orators  of  their  conventions,  and  their  emphatic 
deounciationsof  the  war,  which  they  pronounced  a  failure, 
and  their  caustic  criticisms  of  the  administration  produced 


I 
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,  ublic  seniimeiit  which  greatly  strengthened  the 
Union  cause,  for  it  was  apparent  to  every  ooe  not  blinded  by 
xcal  without  knowledge  that  Ibe  best  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  in  Uie  field  fighting  the  common  enemy, 
acd  that  the  only  ground  on  which  the  present  opposition 
to  the  administration  stood  was  pantdoxicaL 

15,  Results  of  the  Election.— When  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  college  were  counted  m  February  succeeding  the 
popular  election  of  November,  1864,  George  B.  McClSlan, 
'  '■         '  nd  George   H.   Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  the 

ices,  had  but  21  voles,  while  Lincoln  and 


of  New  Jersey,  a 
Democratic  nomir 
Johnsoit  had  212. 

They  were  iiiatiguraled  March  4, 18(i5.    The  p 
Stood:  ReDubiicaa,  2,216,067;  Democratic,  1,804'; 


pular  vote 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Born  in  Hardin  (now  La  Ru«)  Countjr,  Kj^ 

February  12,  1809. 

President  March  4,  1861-April  ig,  i36s. 

Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15  1865. 

Twentieth  Administration. 

I.     A  Great  Hero.— Among  the  heroes  of  the  world  was   I 
thereever  one  so  great  and  so  untraramdcd  with  ostenta-  I 
linn,  as  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  rebellion  bad  been  cnislied  | 
by  the  force  of  arms,  under  his  guidance  through  all  i' 
lonurcs,  too  intricate  for  ordinary  minds  to  fathom. 

a,    Assaaainatioa   of  President  Lincoln.—A  wave  1  . 
exultation  was  rolling  over  the  country.and  at  the  height  of  I 
ttstide,on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shotj 
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,  Ford's  theater,  in  Washington  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  had  its  chief  executive  taken  such  extravagant 
responsibilities  upon  himself  in  violation  of  the  conviction 
ol  CoriEress  as  he  did. 

3.  Reconstruction  Committee  Appointed. — Congress 
did  not  meet  till  December  4,  when  among  their  first  busi- 
ness they  appointed  a  recan  struct  ion  committee.  This  was 
offensive  to  Mr.  Johnson, and  he  dishonored  the  dignity  of 
bis  high  office  by  actin^-^  the  part  of  alow-class  lawyer  in 
denouncing  their  action.  From  his  action  he  intended  evi- 
dently to  restore  the  original  doctrine  of  state  rights  wl»ich  in 
(um  modified  or  perhaps  rendered  inoperative  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  but  not  having  even  one-third  of  Con- 
gress on  his  side,  his  veto  power  was  incipient  to  act  as  a 
bar  to  its  designs  which  were   in  harmony  with  the   public 

4.  The  Civil  War  Declared  to  be  at  an  End.— On  the 
2d  of  April,  the  President,  by  proclamation  declared  the 
civil  war  to  be  at  an  end.  Congress  meanwhile  was  work- 
ing assiduously  in  perfecting  its  plan  for  re-organization. 
Tennessee  was  formally  restored  to  the  Union  by  that  body 
on  tbe23d  of  July:  the  2Sih  of  thai  month,  aftera  long  and 
arduous  session,  Congress  adjourned. 

5,  Notable  Events,^ Meanwhile  notable  events  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  govcrninent  had  occurred.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  informed  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  French  troops  In  Mexico  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  (1866),  Napo- 
leon's secretary  for  foreign  affairs  gave  assurance  to  our 
government  that  these  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
state  elections,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  indicated  the 
decided  approval  by  the  people  of  the  reorganization  ;Jans 
of  Congress,  as  opposed  10  that  of  the  President,  wlio  was 
openly  affiliated  with  the  Detnocratic  party  and  the  late 
enemies  of  the  government  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
The  majority  in  Congress  felt  strengthened  by  the  popular 
approval  of  their  course,  and  went  steadily  forward  in  per- 
fecting measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 

6,  Steps  for  Restraining  the  Action  of  the  President. — 
They  took  steps  for  restraining  the  action  of  the  President, 
who,  it  was  manifest,  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  policy 
in  defiance  to  that  of  Congress.  And  as  an  indication  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  latter  concerning  suffrage,  a  bill  was 

Sassed  December  U  by  a  lar^e  majority  of  both  Houses 
ji  giantuig  tbc  elective  franchise  in  tbe  District  of  Cq|Mn< 
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bja,  over  which  Congress  has  diiect  control,  tc 
"  withoul  any  dL*inction  on  account  of  color 
The  President  vetoed  tbe  bill,  January  7,  1867, 


ide&t  and  aciirig  President  of  the  United  Stales,  with  the 
commission  of  acts,  which  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, are  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  impeached."  He  oEFered  specificatioiis  and  a  resoiit* 
lion  instructing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to  make  in- 
quiries on  ilie  subject.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  137  to  38,  4b  members  not  voting. 

This  was  the  first  public  movement  m  the  matter  of  the 
President,  which  resulted  in  his  tria.  in  May.  1S68. 

8.  Bills  Vetoed  by  the  President.— At  a  former  sessioiv 
of  Congress  bills  were  passed  for  the  admission  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  states  of  the  Union. 
The  President  interposed.  Now  similar  bills  were  passed, 
[tiescribing  as  a  preliminary  lo  admission  in  thcir.Constitu< 
tion  granting  impartial  suffrage  to  their  ci'tircns  and  tbe 
ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
President  vetoed  ihem ;  when  that  for  the  admission  of  Ne- 
braska was  passed  over  his  veto.  That  territory  became  a 
■late  on  ihe  first  of  Marcli,  making  the  tliirty-seventli.  A 
bill  limiting  the  authority  of  the  President  in  making  ofQ- 
ciat  appointments  and  removals  f root  oFhce,  known  as  the 
"  Tenure  of  Office  Act,"  was  passed,  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  passed  his  veto,  repealing  so  much  of  an  act 
of  July  17.  1862,  as  gave  the  President  power  to  ^rant 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  m  the 
rebellion.  A  Dill  was  also  passed,  with  the  same  opposition 
from  tbe  President,  for  the  military  government  of  the  dis- 
organized Slates.  The  XXXlXlh  Congress  closed  its  last 
session  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the  XLih  Congress  began 
its  first  session  immediately  Ihereafter. 

9.  The  Conduct  of  the  President  and  Action  of  the 
National  Legislature. — In  view  of  the  conduct  of  Ihe  Presi- 
dent, which  threatened  the  count  ry  with  revolution,  thisaction 
of  thenational  Legislature  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  It-adjoumed  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  July.  Congress  assembled  on  the4ih  of 
July,  and  on  the  20th  adjounied  to  meet  on  the  21si  of 
November.  The  chief  business  o[  the  short  session  was  to 
adopt  measures  for  removing  the  obstructions  cast  by  the 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Born  at  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  North  Carolina, 

December  29,  1808. 

President  April  15,  iS65-March  4,  1869. 

Died  in  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  Juljr  31,  1875. 

(■1  the  (iisorganijcd 

_.. ,  ,    .  _  one  for  ihe  militaiy 

government  of  those  states  was  passed  over  the  usual  veto 
of  the  President,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate would  refrain  (rom  further  acts  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace.  Not  so.  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  he  proceeded,  in  defianceof  that  body  and 
in  violatiun  of  the  tenure  of  ofGce  act,  to  remove  the  Secre- 
tary of  War(Mr.  Stanton)and  to  place  General  Grant  in  his 
place.  The  President  first  asked  (August  6, 1861)  the  Secre- 
tary to  resign.  Mr.Stantonretuacd,  A  week  later  the  Presi- 
dent directed  General  Grant  to  assume  the  duty  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Grant  obeyed.  Stanton  retired  under  protest, 
well  satisiied  Chat  his  ofhce  was  left  in  the  bands  of  a  pat- 
riot whom  the  President  could  not  corrupt  or  unlawfully 
control. 

^  10.  Hour  of  Seeming  Peril  to  the  Republic. — The 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  followed  by  the  removal 
of  General  Sherman  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, and  General  Sicli!es  from  that  of  the  Second  District, 
by  which  the  country  was    notified,  that  the  most  faithful 
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officers  who  were  working  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  for  the  proper  and  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union 
would  be  deprived  of  power  to  be  useful.  General  Grant 
protested  against  these  acts, but  in  vain.  The  country  was 
greatly  excited  and  the  loyal  people  waited  with  impatience 
Ihe  reassembling  of  congress  upon  which  they  relied  in  that 
hour  of  seeming  peril  to  the  republic. 

11.  Mr.  Stanton  Reinstated  as  Secretory  of  War.— 
That  bidy  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  on  the  12th  of 
December  the  President  sent  to  theSenatc  a  statement  of 
his  reasons  (or  removing  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  on  the  )3tb  of  January  the  Senate  rein- 
Stated  Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Grant  retired  from  the  war 
department.  Already  Congress  had  made  much  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  disorganized  slates  of  Ihe 
Union,  by  providing  for  conventions  for  framing  constitu- 
tions and  electing  members  of  Congress;  and  a  few  days 
after  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton,  a  new  bill  for  the  fur- 
ther reorganization  of  those  states  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  large  powers  were  given  to  the 
General  in  Chief  of  the  Armies,  in  their  military  govern- 
ments, and  depriving  the  President  of  all  power  to  interfere 
in  the  matter, 

12.  Attempt  to  Impeach  the  President. — During  this 
conflict  Congress  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  iheTresi- 
dent  for  what  was  claimed  to  be  an  overt  violation  of  the 
constitution  in  his  attempt  to  expel  Mr.  Stanton  from  the 
Cabinet,  but  it  required  a  Iwo-lhirds  vole  to  do  this,  and 
Johnson  being  saved  from  disgrace  by  a  surplus  vote,  filled 
out  his  term. 

13.  The  RepublicMi  Convention. — The  Republican  con- 
vention for  nominating  candidates  for  the  next  term  met  at 
Chicago  May  20,  1S68,  !t  was  unwavering  in  its  resolution 
to  secure  the  suffrage  of  the  liberated  slave  and  to  carry  out 
the  principles  already  begun  by  the  former  administratioo 
aa  to  restoration, 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of 
Indiana,  were  nominated  as  candidates, 

14.  The  Democratic  Convention. —The  Democratic 
convention  met  in  New  York  City  July  4.  It  demanded 
that  seceding  states  should  be  restored  to  their  former 
Status  in  the  Union  without  condition  and  left  the  question 
af  negro  suffrage  to  be  settled  by  each  slate  in  its  own  way. 

Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Francis  P,  Blair,  of 
Missouri,  were  the  candidates. 

15.  Amendmeata  to  the  Constitution. — "  Sink  the  slave 
question  and  elevate  the  money  question,"  became  practi* 
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ttUy  the  motio,  and  to  this  end  amendments  were  made  to 
(be  Constitution,  which  ga.vc  the  ballot  lo  the  slave  after 
having  liberated  him. 

i6.  The  XVth  Amendment.— The  XVth  amendment 
was  the  last  of  these.  It  was  made  by  the  resolution  of 
Congress  February  26.  1869,  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land  after  having  lieen  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
This  was  the  last  act  in  the  drama  (to  use  a  metaphor)  that 
raised  up  and  hurled  down  the  rebellion.  The  tide  was 
now  turning,  and  with  it  the  minor  details  of  recoDStruc- 
tion. 

17.  Electoral  and  Popular  Votes.— The  electoral  votes 
for  the  candidates  for  the  next  presidential  term  were 
counted  in  February.  1889.  Grant  and  Colfaic  had  214,  Sey. 
mour  and  Blair  had  80. 

The  popular  vote  stood:  For  the  Republicans,  3.01233S; 
for  the  Democrats,  2,703,249.  Grant  and  Colfax  were  in- 
augurated March  4. 1869. 


Twenty- First  Administration. 

t.    Inroads  Into  the  Shore  Lines  of  the  Republic. — The 

ponderou.''  waves  of  the  civil  war  had  made  its  inroads  into 
the  shore  lines  of  the  republic,  as  it  was,  and  brought  new 
issues  upon  Congress  as  10  political  rights  ot  the  seceding 
states,  which  had  now  by  the  condition  of  war  brougbi 
upon  themselves  a  state  of  territorial  bondage.  This  had 
been  the  ground  on  which  the  preceding  administ ration 
had  appointed  principal  governors  for  each  of  the  states 
lately  in  rebellion.  But  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment 
on  this  question  among  the  northern  peuple,  nor  was  this 
feeling  entirely  limited  to  parly  lines. 

3.  Ratification  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
— Pending  this  political  slate  of  aSairs.  the  administration 
had  taken  such  measures  as  forced  this  method  soreagainst 
their  will  to  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  gave  liberty  and  civil  lights  to  the  slaves  ere  they 
would  be  represented  in  Congress,  and  to  remove  obstacles 
to  their  new  policy  the  supreme  bench  had  pronounced 
this  amendment  constitutional  ere  the  revolicu  states  had 
been  required  to  accept  them, 

3.    The  Right  of  Franchi; 
As  might  be  supposed  this  was,  in  a  political  s 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  to  force  a  state  to  pass  sentence 
ca  itself,  but  there  was  do  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma, 
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Born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 

April  27,  iS23. 

President  March  4,  1869-March  4,  1877. 

Died  at  Mt.  McGregor,  New  Yoric,  July  33,  1885. 

and  each  state  out  of  the  Union  by  acts  of  rashness  carat 
again  by  acts  of  humility,  Georffja  being  the  last  to  yield,  \ 
which  she  did  February  10,  1870.  And  here  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  say,  thai  in  as  much  as  the  acts  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote,  let  a  halo  of  charity  be  thrown 
over  the  American  citizen  whose  courage  fhielded  his 
honor,  though  spent  in  a  vain  and  urgent  cause,  to  which 
sentiment  American  manhood  must  respond.  And  here  let  J 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  stern  decree  of  var  we  forced  | 
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)i!th  to  do  wliat  we  had  rot  done  ourselves,  and  miRhl 
never  have  done  but  for  the  war,  and  to  be  consisieni,  to 
extend  the  right  of  {rancbise  to  the  colored  race. 

4,  Issue  of  Boad9. — During  the  XLIst  Congress  the 
Dational  debt  was  funded.  Bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amouat  of  $200,000,000  on  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  payabla 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after  ten  years;  bonds 
were  issued  to  the  amount  of  8300,000,000.  payable  after  fif- 
teen years,  bearing  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest;  and 
bonds  were  issuedto  the  amount  of  «1 ,000,000,000,  payable 
after  thirty  years,  at  four  per  cent,  interest. 

-     '"• '  " ii_"— 


_  "  Carpet  Baggere."— The  provincial  Governors  had 
become  objects  of  ^reat  aversion  to  the  southern  people, 
and  that  very  questionable  means  had  been  taken  to  render 
their  official  acts  of  no  effect  was  clearly  proven  by  the  tes- 
timony of  committees  sent  to  the  South  to  make  reports.  In 
Congressional  discussions  on  this  subject  the  Uemocrals 
StigmatiEed  the  provincial  Governors  as  "carpet  baggers," 
and  made  the  most  of  their  mistakes  or  "despotic  acts"  to 
censure  them,  and  ihe  Republican  policy  which  bad  sent 
them  to  their  field  of  unthankful,  though  lucrative,  labor, 

6.  The  Enforcement  Act. — The  enforcement  act  became 
a  law  May  ol,  1870.  It  gave  the  President  all  the  authority 
Decessary  to  protect  the  free  men  in  those  civil  rights  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had  guaranteed  to 
them,  but  the  failure  of  fully^  achieving  the  desired  end  fur- 
nished another  of  the  many  illustrations  afforded  by  history 
that  public  opinion  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  the  higher 
law. 

7.  General  Grant  Nominated  for  a  Second  Tenn. — 
Republican  National  Convention  metat  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary S,  1872.  In  Its  platform  no  abatement  of  its  vigorous 
reconstruction  policy  was  made.  General  Grant  was  Domi- 
nated for  a  scconil  term  as  candidate  for  Presideol.and 
Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

8.  Liberal  Repablicans.— The  Republican  party  were 
rot  unanimous  in  his  suppoit,  owing  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ure which  had  been  taken  in  reconstructing  thestates  lately 
in  rebellion.  They  called  themselves  Liberal  Republicans, 
and  bad  already  held  their  nominating  convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  May  I. 

Horace  Greek)',  of  New  York,  and  B.  Grali  Brown,  of 
Missouri,  were  I  heir  nominees. 

9.  Position  of  the  Democrats.— The  Democratic  con- 
vention met  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  July  following.   The 

The  L 
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n  which  thej 

,  they  joinea 

hands  with  tbem  by  Accepting  their  standard  bearer  as  theii 

10.  Not  Regarded  with  Favor  by  the  Old  Time  Demo- 
crats.— This  iii^cial  act  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  howevci 
political  it  might  have  been,  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  old  lime  Democrats,  and  they  met  in  convention  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  September  8,  and  nominated  for  President 
Charles  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  as  candidates  for  the  next  term, 

11.  Their  Platform. — In  their  platform  [hey  repudiated 
the  action  of  the  preceding  Democratic  convention  of  Ba! 
limore,  and  aimed  a  blow  al  the  re  con  si  rue  I  ion  acts  of  the 
administration,  by  a  resolution  that  the  constitution  of  each 
slate  was  sufficient  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property 
within  its  domain. 

13.  Anti-Masonry  Come  to  the  Surface  Ap;ain. — The 
subject  of  Anti-Masonry  had  been  dormant  in  political 
circlessince  1836,  but  it  nowcameto  the  surface  again  under 
the  name  of  the  National  Christian  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose o£  engrafting  it  Into  stale  policy.  To  this  end  a  con- 
vention was  held  m  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  2:1,  1872,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presideni  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rev.  J.  L.  Barlow  were  chosen  as  standard 

13.  The  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. — Besides 
opposition  to  secret  eoclelies  tbeir  platform  contained 
resolutions  against  spirituous  liquor  trafiic,  and  in  favor  of 
legal  enactments  to  enforce  tne  sacred  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  h.^d  long 
been  a  subject  of  legislation  in  many  of  the  states,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  it  was  to  be  introduced  into  national 
politics  by  its  advocates. 

14,  Candidates.— A  nominating  convention  met  for 
this  object  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  22.  James  Black, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  ^ohn  Bussel,  of  Michigan,  were  chosen 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

.  15,  An  Emphatic  Protest. — Their  platform  was  an 
emphallcprotest  against  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  and  recogniied  the  tight  of  the  Slate  to  pro- 
hibit both  by  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  out 
of  the  conscientious  motives  so  many  Republicans  had  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  impolicy  of  the  military  governors 
ihat  there  were  some  apprehension  that  tbeCrecley  depar- 
ture might  become  the  chaimel.    The  possibility  of  thii 
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fctmed  to  run  on  tne  straight  Democrjtic  itckci,  (ui>l  ihia 
complicated  the  mailer  in  the  eyes  of  sensitive  Republic* 
ans.  But  if  the  contest  had  been  doubtful  at  lini,  it  did  nut 
long  Teauia  so,  "What  Mr.  Greeley  knew  about  faTnting." 
aruT his  having  signed  the  bail  bond  of  Jcffctsgn  Davia,  to- 
gettier  whb  various  honest  eccentricities  in  his  social  ns  well 
as  bis  political  life,  were  made  the  instiunicuts  bv  which 
supreme  ridicule  had  been  unmerciful ly  shawcrnl  down 
upon  the  "Philosapber/'as  he  was  called  in  coniempi,  ami 
he  died  several  weeks  after  the  day  of  election,  as  Koine 
avi:rre<l.  from  the  eflt-cls  of  the  mnrtilicaiKin  con^rgucnt 
iipon.h^-seallackR. 

i6.  Results  of  the  Election. — The  votes  of  the  electoral 
college  ill  the  following  February  showed  for  Grant  auil 
Wilson  286. 

There  were  66  Dcmoctaiic  votes;  42  were  cast  for 
Thomas  A.  HendTicks,of  Indiana,  who  had  been  sutwtitutvd 
for  Mr.  Greeley  deceased,  and  24  were  scattering. 

Urown,  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  received  47 
votes,  and  there  14  scatlering.  The  votes  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  were  rejected,  on  the  ground  ql  alleged  fraud  in 
the  election.  The  popul.ir  vote  stood.  Republicans,  3.59T,' 
132;  Demiicrat,  or  Greeley  Kcpublicans,  2,834.125:  Prohi- 
bition, .V-0& 

Giant  and  Wilson  were  inaugurated  March  4, 187& 


Twenty-Second  Administration. 

t.  FricUon  Growing  Out  of  Reconstruction.— The  file- 
lion  growing  out  of  leconstructiun  was  Still  manifest  when 
General  Grant  began  his  second  term. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  provincial  governors  of  tho 
Stales  lately  In  rebellion,  the  slave  bad  I>ecume  a  tiiiten 
according  to  the  new  change  in  the  Constitution.  This  was 
owned  as  a  humiliation  by  the  white  citiicn,  and  nftcr  the 
military  governors  had  been  withdrawn  the  old  doctritio 
of  state  nghts  was  brought  into  requisition  wharewilh  to 
raitipi  e  their  grievances  as  thev  considered  them.  But, 
sla"  tor  their  clierished  "  palladium  of  liberty  as  the 
South  viewed  it!  Slate  tights  as  to  qualificntions  for  ihe 
right  of  suffrage  were  no  more    The  newchangca  in  thcCon' 


under  military  governors,  forbade  strict  action  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  while  legal  submission  was  the  only  alternative, 
yet  by  means  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negro 
suffrage  successful  means  to  prevent  it  were  brought  about. 
Nor  did  the  southera  people  hesitate  to  use  violence  in  many 
cases  to  achieve  the  desired  ends. 

2.  Quarrel  in  the  Republican  Party.— Louisiana  was 
the  first  scene  of  these  acts.     To  make  the  matter  wotse  a 

auarrel  in  the  Republican  party  here  sprung  un  in  ihe 
ivision,  or  rather  the  appropriation  of  tbe  spoils.  Two 
rival  governors,  with  their  legislatures,  had  been  organized 
in  this  state,  each  claiming  authority  by  virtue  of  popular 
elections.  But  the  votes  of  these  election  had  been  counted 
by  two  sets  of  reluming  boards:  one  of  these  boards  having 
been  chosen  in  the  iniereiit  of  the  White  League  and  the 
other  in  the  interest  of  tbe  Republicans. 

3.  Illegal  Acts  oa  the  Part  of  Both.— John  McEnery 
was  the  governor- elect,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Democratic 
returning  board,  and  Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg  governor  elect,  iu 
the  estimation  of  Ilie  Republican  returning  board.  The  con- 
gressional debates  on  the  respective  merits  of  each  brought 
to  light  very  unsavory  and  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  bolh, 

4.  The  States  Assume  Control  of  Their  Own  AfTairs.— 
The  Democrats  of  the  North  were,  asaparty.adverse  tothe 
Kellogg  government,  while  the  Republicans  were  nut  a  unit 
as  to  Its  legality.  Previous  to  18T5  all  the  States  lately  in 
the  rebellion,  except  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Soulh  Carolina, 
bad  assumed  control  of  their  own  affairs,  without  further 
congressionalguidance.  and  had  taken  their  old  places  in 
the  Union  as  oemocratic  slates. 

5.  XLlVth  Congress.— With  their  assistance,  together 
with  some  suhstilulion  of   Democratic  or    Republican  con. 

Sessmen  from  northern   states,  M.   C.    Kerr,   of   Indiana, 
emocrat,  was  elected  speaker  of  the   XLIVlh  Congress, 
which  began  its  session  in  December,  1875. 

6.  Discrepancy  Between  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Paper 
Honey. — During  the  war.  when  the  great  discrepancy 
between  the  market  value  of  gold  and  paper  money  was 
constantly  changing  a  convention  of  farmers  was  held  at 
Bloomingion,  Illinois,  in  order  to  adopt  a  labor  and  green- 
back theory  uniting  the  economical  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  preventing  speculation  in  Ihe  currency. 

7.  Labor  and  Greenback  Party,— In  1868  a  Labor  and 
Greenback  party  was  formed  in  New  Vork  to  advocate  the 
same  cause,  at  which  Peter  Cooper  stood  at  the  head,  which 
was  tbe  first  political  action  taken  to  substitute  paper  for 
mflallic  currency. 
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PETER  COOPER, 
Candidate  for  President—Greenback  Party. 

8.  Policy  of  Greenbacli  Party.^li  embraced  the  wage 
labor  interest,  anti-monopoly,  opposition  to  the  specie  re- 
demption currency  system,  claiming  that  Congress  has  the 
sole  power  to  issue  or  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value; 
that  money  is  simply  a  government  authenticated  tool  ot 
trade— a  tally  to  register  and  transtnit  from  hand  to  hand 
the  value  amounts  of  the  internal  changes,  and  that  only 
the  state  has  the  power  to  lix  the  value  in  the  currency  from 
whatever  materials  it  may  be  made — the  precious  metals 
or  paper;  that  at  present  money  should  he  made  of  paper, 
to  be  issued  solely  by  the  government,  in  amounts  sar" — * 
n  the  business  of  the  liation  and  no  moie. 
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9.  Their  Candidates. — Under  this  policy  the  Green- 
back party  came  before  the  country. and  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis  Ma^  17, 1876.  It  nominated  Peter 
Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary,  of  Ohio,  35  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  next  term. 

ID.  Their  Arguments.— One  of  the  arguments  used  bv 
this  party,  in  the  popular  canvass,  was  the  precedent  whtcn 
thegovernmenl  ilself  had  established  imhc  legal-tender acL 

This  was  exclusively  a  Republican  measure,  and  one  to 
which  the  Democrats  were  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  un- 
constitutional iiy,  and  ai  the  December  term  01  the  supreme 
court  in  1869  a  decision  was  rendered  to  this  effect.  Sub- 
sequently, an  increase  of  two  Republican  judges  constitut- 
ing'this  court,  reversed  this  decision  in  March,  1870,  and 
unredeemable  greenbacks  still  furnished  the  country  with 
money  for  an  indefinite  period. 

JI.  The  Prohibition  Party.— The  Prohibition  parly 
met  in  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  for  the  next  term,  in  Cleveland  May  17. 
Their  platform  demanded  the  ptohiiiiiion  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  manufacture  in  the  District  of  Columbia  aRd  Ihe 
territories,  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  by  author- 
ity of  which  such  restrictions  might  become  universal. 

Green  Clay  Smith,  of  KetitucKy,  and  G.  T.  Stewart,  of 
Ohio,  were  their  nominees, 

12.  The  National  Christian  Association.  —  The 
National  Christian  Association,  whose  platform  went  against 
""          "■        " sties  and   in   favor  of  prohibition, held  their 

invention  at  Pittsburg,  Pa-,  June  9, 1875,  and 
i  their  candidates  fo-  President  and  Vice- 
President  James   B.  Walker,  of  lUinOi  ,  and   Donald  Kirk 
Patrick,  of^  New  York, 

13.  The  Republican  Convention. —The  Republican 
convention  met  at  Cincinnati  June  14.  It  confirmed  its 
position  as  to  the  transcendent  power  of  the  Constitution 
over  the  states,  ar.a  advocated  a  tariff  sufRcient  to  meet  the 
entireexpensesof  the  general  government.  It  also  claimed 
the  right  of  Congress  to  suppress  polygamy  in  the  terri- 
tories and  advocated  such  action. 

It  nominated  Rutherford  H.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Wm 
A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  as  their  candidates. 

14.  The  Democratic  Convention.— The  Democratic 
convention" met  at  St.  Louis  June  ii7lh.  They  demanded 
letrenchment  and  reform  in  the  administration,  a  speedj 
return  to  specie  payment,  a  reduction  and  modification  M 
the  tariS,  and  a  discrimination  against  Chinese  Immi- 
gratioo. 
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tions;  the  Republicans  claiming  that  fraud  andvioleDceluul 
been  used  there  to  secure  a  Democratic  majority,  while  the 
Democrats  denied  the  charge,  and  claimed  that  m  as  much 
as  said  election  returtis  had  been  leg^ally  made.  Congress 
bad  not  power  to  exclude  them,  even  if  the  election  had  not 

17.  The  Report  of  the  Electorftl  Commission. — The 
report  of  the  electoral  comiiiissitin,  after  spending  consider- 
ahle  time  in  canvassiiiR  the  subieci,  resulted  in  a  resolution 
that  ihelwohousesof  IheXl.lVthCongress,  having  counted 
the  electoral  voles  have  declared  as  linal  the  election  of  the 
Republican  nnmioeea. 

iS.  Decision  in  Favor  of  the  KeJIogg  Government. — 
By  the  action  of  the  cimmiis^ion  tlie  voles  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  had  been  transferred  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  side,  which  gave  Hayes  and  Wheeler  185  votes 
against  IS4  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  Here  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  to  state  that  this  disc riminat ins  decision  hinged 
in  a  discrimination  as  to  which  of  the  two  factions  in  Ixniis- 
iana  described  in  a  foref^oiiig  page  was  legal,  and  that  the 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Kellogg  n^vcrnment  gave  the  elec- 
tion to  Mr,  Hayes,  Up  to  this  lime,  the  legality  of  neither 
of  the  Lawrence  factions  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
administration, 

19.  Number  of  Votes  Cast. — The  papular  vote  stood 
4,033,950  Republican  ami  4,284,885  Democratic  The  pop- 
ular Greenback  vote  was  81,740,  The  popular  Prohibition 
vote  was  9,522. 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  inaugurated  March  5, 1877. 
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I.  Reconstruction  Reaches  Its  Limit.— Reconstruc- 
tion h.id  reached  its  limil  in  severity  when  Hayes  assumed 
the  executive  responsibility  of  the  nation,  for  the  reason 
that  a  considerate  public  opinion  in  the  Republican  ranks 
demandeii  a  more  charitable,  not  to  say  mote  just  course 
toward  the  statesmen  subjected  to  the  rule  of  military 
governors  who  had  used  their  arbilray  power  more  to  en- 
rich themselves  than  to  bring  wholesome  laws  to  the  states 
over  which  they  ruled. 

2.  "The  Bloody  Shirt  Republicans."— This  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  were  now  substantially  in  alliance 
with  the  entire  Democratic  party  on  this  issue,  and  Mi. 
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Hayes  himstlFsliared  this  scntimentand  adopted  a  pulicyio 
accordance  with  it.  This  gave  great  offence  to  theexireme 
Republicans,  who  were  now  dubbed  "The  Bloody  Shirl  Re- 
publican" party. 

3.    A  Critical  Moment.— The   moment  wa5  critical,  the 
blood  of  stalwart  Kepublicanisni    was  up,   nol withstanding 


RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES, 

Bora  at  Delaware,  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 

October  4,  1822. 

President  March  4.  iB77-Marcb  4.  1881. 

Died  January  17,  1893. 

which    Mr.   Hayes   promplly   withdrew  the  United  States 

troops   from    Louisiana  and  South   Carolina,  and   lecom- 

mended  the  governors  of  those  states  to  resign. 

Senators  Conklln.Lo^an  and  Cameron  predicted  that  such 
a  course  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  pany, 
but  the  Executive  held  the  South  as  near  as  possible  to  a 
strict  observance  oT  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  late  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  no  such  result  followed. 

4.  The  Army  Used  to  Influence  Elections.— Owing  to 
Democratic  votes,  the  appropriation  brought  up  to  the 
XLVth  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  army,  was  defeated. 
The  grounds  on  which  they  opposed  the  bill  were  that  the 
army  was  used  as  a  means  by  which  to  influence  elections. 
At  a  subsequent  session,  being  an  extra  session,  the  Dem 
ciats  softened  and  allowed  the  bill  to  pass. 
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HORACE  GREELEY. 

Foander  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Candidate  foi 

President  in  1872. 

5.  A  Bill  for  the  Uolimited  Coinage  of  Silver.--At  the  - 
same  session  a  bill  for  the  unlimited  coinage  o£  silver  was   ( 
passed,  and  on  the  1st  of  January.  IKIS,  the  gavemineat 
resumed  speciepayments,  the  banks  throughout  the  country 
doing  the  same. 

6.  A  Democratic  Measure. — Each  subsequent  appro- 

Erialion  bill,  during  Mr,  Hayes'  administration,  was  passed, 
ut  not  without  Democratic  uppostlion  for  causes  already 
told.    But  in  the  regular  session  of  18T9  a  bill  was  passed 
to  prevent  Congress  from  using  the  array  to  keep  peace    ' 
attne  polls.    This  was  a  Democratic  measure.anddesigned    < 
to  relieve  the  southern  election  polls  from  military  restraint, 
and  the  President  approved  it,  thereby  showing  that  he   ( 
held  to  justice  as  he  viewed  above  party  ties. 

7.  An  "Era  of  Good  Feeling." — He  was  no  partisan, 
and  did  little  or  nothing  in  his  whole  administration  cal- 
culated to  bring  sirength  on  his  p.irly  except  on  the  broad 
principle  that  true  statcamansUip  does  it;  and  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  Eay,  that  3n  "era  of  good  feeling."  similar  to  that 
which  Monroe  brouglit  about  by  Don-partisanship  action, 
was  the  tesuli, 

8,    The  Republican  Nominating  Convention. — The  Re- 

Sublican  nominating  convention  met  at  Chicago  June  2, 
J80.  It  charged  upon  the  Democrats  the  sacrifice  of 
patriotism  to  lust  for  office  and  patronage,  after  which  it 
advocated  public  improvetnenls,  opposed  polygamy  and 
Chinese  immigration,  and  approved  the  administration  of 
Mr,  Hayes,  which  was  a  decided  vindication  oE  bis  recon- 
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James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
New  York,  were  nominated  as  I 
dent  and  Vice-President. 

g.  The  Nationftl  Greenback  Party.— The  national 
Greenback  patiy  met  in  convention  at  Chicago  June  9, 1880. 
to  nominate  Presidential  candidates  for  the  next  term.  Il 
claimed  that  government,  instead  of  banks,  should  have  the 
power  of  making  and  putting  in  circulation  money;  that 
bonds  should  not  be  refunded,  but  paid  according  to  contract, 
and  to  enable  the  government  to  do  this,  legal  lender  DOtes 
should  take  the  place  of  bank  currency. 

Jamea  B.  Weaver,  for  President,  and  B,  J.  Chamber?,  for 
Vice-President,  were  nominated  as  candidates. 

ID,  The  Prohibition  Reform  Partj  Convention.— The 
Prohibition  reform  party  heid  their  nominating  convenlioi. 
for  the  next  term  at  Cleveland.  June  17. 1B80.  Its  elaborate 
platform  was  an  argument  m  favor  of  the  principles 
announced  by  them  at  previous  conventions. 

Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  as  candidate  for 
President,  and  H.  A.  'Hiompson,  of  Ohio,  candidate  for 
Vice-President. 

It.  National  Christian  AsBociation.— The  National 
Christian  Association  met  in  convention  at  Chicago  June 
17,  J8H0.  Opposition  to  secret  societies  was  their  primary 
requisition,  with  other  requirementsot  a'Christian  character 
to  accompany  it,  also  female  suffrage. 

Its  nominalipns  were  J.  W,  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  foi 
President,  and  S.  C.  Poraeroy,  of  Washington,  for  Vice- 
President. 

a.  The  Democratic  Convention. — The  Democratic 
convention  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  22,  1880.  Il 
charged  the  Republicans  as  coDspirators  in  rewarding  po- 
litic^d  crime,  claimed  that  the  election  of  Hayes  was  secured 
by  fraud,  and  congratulated  'he  country  on  the  honesty  of 
the  late  Congress,  which  was  Democratic,  and  had  saved 
110,000,000  per  year  m  public  expenditures.    It  advocated 
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ind  Vice-President. 

13,  The  Elected  Candidates.— The  votes  of  (he  elec- 
toral college  in  February,  1B81,  subsequent  to  the  popular 
election  of  November  previous,  stood  as  follows:  For  Gar- 
field and  Arthur,  214:  for  Hancock  and  Englisli,  155. 

The  popular  Republican  vote  was  4,454,416;  Democratic 
vote,  4.444.962;  Greenback  vote,  S08,57«;  Prohibition,  10.30S. 

Garfield  and  Anhui  were  inaugurated  March  4, 1881. 


Twenty-fourth  Administration. 

I.    President  Garfield's  Policy.— President  Garfield,  in 

his  inaugural  address,  promised  full  and  equal  protection 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  fur  every  citizen,  irrespective 
of  race  or  color;  advocated  universal  education  as  a  safe- 
guard or  suffrage;  recommended  such  an  adiustmenlofour 
monetary  system  "thatthe  purchasing  power  of  every  coined 
dollar  wdl  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt-paying  power  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  the  national  debt  should 
be  refunded  at  ii  lower  rate  of  interest,  without  compelling 
the  withdrawal  of  national  bank  notes;  the  prohibition 
of  polygamy  within  the  borders  of  our  republic,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  civil  service  hy  laws."  These  were  the 
prmciple  points  discussed  in  the  inaugural  address. 

a.  A  Struggle  in  the  Senate.— At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  new  administration  there  was  a  struggle  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  between  the  two  great  parties  (Repub- 
lican and  Democratic),  for  power  in  Inat  body,  each  refus- 
ing to  yield  on  the  question  of  completing  the  organization. 
t>ne"wishing  to  elect  new  officers  oE  that  body,  the  other 
insisting  upon  keeping  the  old  ones.  There  was  a  dead- 
lock for  several  weeks. 

3.  A  Strife  Concerning  the  Confirmation  of  Nomina- 
tions Made  b;  the  President.^There  was  also  a  strife 
concerning  the  confirmation  of  nominations  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  incumbents  for  office 
in  the  stale  of  New  York,  particularly  that  of  the  collectoi 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  The  nominee  for  that  office, 
it  was  concluded,  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  it;  but 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 

Born  at  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 

November  19,  1831. 

President  March  4,  i88i-5eptember  19,  tSSi. 

Died  at  Elberon,  New  Jeisej,  September  19,  iSSt. 

waspersoDallydiiitasteFullo  the  senior  United  States  senator 
(RoBCoe  Conklitig)  from  New  York,  and  he  vehemently 
urged  his  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

4.    New  York  Unrepresented  in  the  Senate. — Because 
the  Senate  could  not  agree  with  him,  tbe  senator  resigned 
his  seat,  deserted  his  post  and  returned  home  taking   with 
bim  his  senatorial  colleague,  so  leaving  the  great  slate  of     ' 
New  Vork  unrepresented  m  the  senate  of  tbe  United  States. 
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The  President   withdrew  al!  of  the 


\e  die.  The  New  York  Legislature  was  in  session  at  thai 
ne,  and  was  compelled  lo  take  loiniediate  steps  to  fill  the 
nts  deserted  by  tne  two  New  Yot' ' 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Born  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  October  $,  |83IX 

President  September  2o,  t88i-March  4,  1885, 

Died  at  New  York  City,  November  18,  1886. 

5.  TheVacancy  Filled.— Mr.  Conkling  had  no  doubt  thai 
he  and  his  colleague  would  be  immediately  rechosen  to  fill 
their  vacated  seats.  He  was  mistaken.  Instead  oF  meeting 
general  supportai)dsympathy,  he  encounteredgeaeraloppt>- 
sition  and  indignation  among  his  political  friends  and  otners 
for  his  unwarranted  coarse.  Perceiving  this,  be  repaired 
to  the  slate  capitol,  and  there  conducted,  for  several  week^ 
a  most  unseemly  personal  struggle  for  a  re-election,  but  was 
defeated.  His  seat  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  Tilled  by  ; 
the  choice  of  two  other  men.  This  strife  at  Albany  had 
agitated  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  final  result  t'je  peuide 
felt  great  relief. 

6.  Various  Treaties  Confirmed.— While  these  persoual 
Stiuggles  were  ^oing  on  at  Washington  and  Albany,  the 
eovernmenl,  which  was  moving  on  in  successful  progress, 
had  confirmed  important  treaties;  one  with  China  concern- 
ing immigration  and  commerce;  an  extradition  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  Columbia;  a  consular  convention  with  ' 
Inly.  Diodtiyiiig  and  defining  the  judicial  powers  oi  certaio 
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President  of  the  United  States  as  he  was  ahout  to  leave  the 
capital  on  a  trip  Id  New  York  and  New  England,  The  ter- 
rible deed  was  done  at  thestation  oF  the  Baltimore  &  Poto- 
mac railway,  in  Washington  at  about  9  o'clock  on  SatunSdy, 
Jul)[ '2, 1681,  wberehe  was  to  bejoiaed  by  membersof  Ills 
cabinet.    As  he  was  walking  through  the  passenger  ruMn 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 
Secretoiy  of  State  under  President  GarSeld. 


President  sank  to  the  floor  bleeding  profusely.  Only  one 
5hot  toacbed  his  body:that  eniered  it  through  the  ekveotb 
lib,  about  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spine,  and  talcing  » 
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tDituous  course  lodged  some  distance  lo  ilie  left  of  llie  lum- 
bar veitebrs  al  the  lower  margin  of  the  pancreas.  Il  was 
externallj'  a  jagged.wound,  caused  by  a  hall  known  ai  cali- 
bre H  The  wounded  President  was  at  first  carried  to  a 
room  111  che  second  story  of  the  building  where  be  was  shot, 
and  later  was  carried  [o  the  executive  mansion. 

9.  Arrest  of  the  Assassin. — The  assassin  was  instantly 
arrested  by  a  police  officer  {Kearney)  to  whom  he  said- 
"  1  did  il,  and  will  go  to  jail  for  it;  I  am  a  Stalwart  (the 
political  name  given  to  the  fnenrls  of  Senator  ConklinK  in 
the  strife  then  going  on),  and  Arthur  will  be  President.' 

10.  Guiteau  s  Letter.^In  his  pocket  was  found  Ihe  fol- 
lowlnglelterdirectedtothe  White  House:  "The  President's 
tragic  death  was  a  sad  necessity;  but  it  will  unite  the  Reiiub- 
lican  party  and  save  the  republic.  Life  is  a  flimsy  dream, 
and  it  matters  little  when  one  goes.  A  human  life  is  of  Email 
value.  During  the  war  thousands  of  brave  boys  went  down 
williout  a  tear.  I  presume  the  President  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  will  be  happier  in  paradise  ihan  here  —  in  Para- 
dise, It  will  be  no  worse  for*  Mrs.  Garfield,  dear  soul, 
iu  pari  with  her  husband  this  way  than  by  natural  death 
He  is  liable  to  go  at  any  time,  any  way.  I  had  no  ill  will 
toward  ihe  President.    His  death  was  a  political  necesdity. 

"I  an)  a  lawyer,  a  theologian,  and  a  politican,  I  am 
a  Stalwart  of  Ihe  Stalwarts.  1  was  with  Gen.  Grant  and  the 
rest  of  our  men  in  New  York  during  the  canvass.  I  have 
some  papers  for  ihe  (iiess,  which  I  shall  leave  with  Byron 
Andrews  and  his  co-journalisis  at  1240  New  York  aveuue, 
where  all  the  reporters  can  see  them.  1  ara  going  to  the 
i;iil.  Charles  GuiTEAu." 

It.  Garfield's  Death. — Mr.  Garfield  died  of  his  wounds 
on  the  1 9lb  of  the  following  September,  a  shining  mark  of 
sympathy  and  affection  of  his  counlry.  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
the  Vice-President,  was  inaugurated  President  ihe  next  dav 
after  his  death. 

13.  The  Cirit  Service  Bill  Passed.— The  Civil  Service 
bill  was  passed  during  this  ndministiation,  the  features  of 
which  was  to  retain  persons  in  the  public  service  through  any 
political  change  In  the  administration,  but  there  being  no 
positive  lines  of  demarkation  in  the  bill  It  is  still  optional 
with  the  administration  lu  discharge  any  one  from  his  posi- 
tion, it  being  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  tne  merit  of  Ihe  in- 
ciunbenL 
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13.  Various  Bills  Passed. — The  tariff  question  occup 
the  aiiention  of  Congress  to  a  large  exient,  but  without 
definite  results.  May  3,  1884,  a  bill  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  Stales 
for  ten  years.  June  13  following  a  bill  appropriating 
I8,079.00U  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors  was  passed 
On  the  29lh  of  February  following,  ir2,'>00,000  was  apprupn- 
atcd  for  building  cruisers  and  Eunhoats. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  OF  ILLINOIS, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois — Candidate  for  Vice-President. 
14.  The  Republicau  Convention.— The  Republican  con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  the  next  presidential 
term,  met  at  Chicago  June  3, 1884.  In  ilsplatforni  it  recora- 
meniied  duties  on  foreign  imports,  both  for  revenue  and 
proteclion,  James  G.  BInine  was  nominated  as  candidate 
tor  Presided,  and  John  A.  Logan  for  Vice-President. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER, 
Candidate  for  Presidect'-GreeDbaclc  Partj. 

15.  The  Democratic  Cdnventioa. — The  Democratic  , 
convention  to  norninale  cajidiiiatts  for  PresideiU  and  Vice- 
President  met  al  Cliiaifjo  July  7,  3884.  la  iis  platform  it 
accused  the  Republican  party  of  rniadirectionsof  the  pub- 
lic mone}',  particularly  as  to  improvcuients  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  naval  service.  It  promised  tariff  reform  by 
reduction  of  what  it  termed  excessive  rates.  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  nominated  as  candidate  for  President  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  for  Vice-President. 

16.  Conventioii  of  the  Greenback  Party.— The  conven- 
tion of  the  Greenback  pariv  met  at  Indianapolis  May  28, 
1884,  to  nominate  their  candidates.  It  reiterated  its  claim 
Ibat  Congress  had  the  right  to  control  the  issue  of  legal 
tender  notes,  and  demanded  the  substitution  of  greenbacks 
for  national  bank  notes.  Benjamin  F.  Builer  was  the  nom- 
inee  tot  President  and  A.  M.  West  for  Vice-PiesidenL 
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17.  The  Prohibition  Convention. — The  Prohibition  con- 
vention met  at  Piltsburg  July  "23,  1884.  In  i[s  platform  it 
set  forih  the  evils  of  intempetaiice  and  demanded  national 
measures  1»  suppress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants. John  P.  St.  John  was  nominated  as  candidate  for 
President  and  William  Daniels  for  Vice-President. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  P.  ST.  JOHN. 


18.  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  Elected.—T'lie  votes  of 
the  electoral  college  in  February,  18B.1,  subsequent  to  tho 
popular  election  01  November,  1884,  stood  as  follows;  For 
Cleveland  and  Htndrlcks,  219;  for  Blaine  and  Logan,  182, 
The  popular  Democratic  vote  was  4,874,98(>;  Republicant 
*.85l,98l;  Greenback,  1753^0;  Prohibition,  150.369, 

Cleveland  and  Hendricks  were  inaugurated  March  4, 
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GkOvER  C, 


Born  at  Caldwelt,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 

March  i8,  1837. 

President,  first  term,  March  4,  1885- March  4,  1889. 

President,  second  term,  March  4,  1893— March  4,  1897. 

Twenty-fifth  Administration. 

1.  Clean  Cut  Lines  Between  the  Two  Great  Political 
Parties  on  the  Tariff.— L)u(ii.^  ihe  uolitical  canvass  that 
had  resulted  in  the  election  01  M  r,  Cleveland,  the  want  of 
policy  was  manifest  in  each  parly,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff 
c|uestion  had  not  been  furinitlaied  into  a  dehiicil  policy,  as 
it  was  destined  to  be  at  a  later  date.  Dili  not  lon^  after 
his  inauguration  this  issue  began  to  take  shafie  and  form 
Bufficient  1(1  give  clean  cut  lines  of  representation  between 
the  two  ^reat  political  parties  that  divided  the  connlrv  00 
distinct  issues  and  these  were  on  the  tariff. 


r 
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2.  The  Tresty  With  England. — .Vsi':?e  from  this  issue 
♦'.i':  :..o-'.  ::..;  '  rt:.:.:  f.  :tst;  :*  which  has  b'jcome  before  Mr. 
C  ■:■."♦;. :::i'  ^  a^. ::.;:.:'-: '.raiiop.  is  t:.e  treaty  with  England  to 
alj  :st  ','jr:i[/!a.:.ts  ;:rowi!.g  out  of  the  lishery  question.  A 
♦jc-aty  ha!  been  ne^'otiated  by  com  miss  iocers,  but  it  was 
r:Ot  ratified  by  the  President  and  Congress,  on  the  ground 
i!:at  it  did  i.ot  secure  the  just  rights  of  America,  and  this 
prolific  source  of  petty  annoyance  is  sti!l  unsettled* 

3.  The  Inter-state  Commerce  Law.---The  Int^ar-state 
Commerce  Law,  regulating  and  eaualizin;g  railroads  on 
freights  and  passengers  throughout  tne  United  States^  and 
preventing  pooling  the  income  of  parallel  lines,  psissed 
^>oth  Houses  of  Congre*ssin  January,  1887, and  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  the  4ih  of  the  following  February,  A 
treaty  of  reci[jrocity  was  al-'o  passed  with  the  Hawaiian 
government  bearing  date  of  February  28, 1891. 

4.  Advised  a  Revision  of  the  'farxC — In  Mr.  Cleve- 
I  nid's  annual  mesi5;i;re  l>eforc  the  Congress  of  188b  he 
'^'ivised  a  revision  rif  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  its  rates 
.18  a  pressing  necessity  to  pre;'ent  too  great  an  accumnla* 
t'.on  of  gold  in  the  treasury,  as  he  claimed  inconsistent 
with  the  inter*-sts  of  the  country.* 

5.  The  Democratic  Convention.  —  Mr.  Blaine,  the 
acknowlcd'^efi  ref»reseiitative  of  the  Republican  jparty, 
promptly  took  issue  with  him  on  this  policy.  The  Demo- 
':r;itic  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  next 
presidenfial  term,  met  at  St.  Louis  June  6, 1888.  It  en- 
.'iorsed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  including  his 
tariff  mcssaj^e,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  nominated 
him  <'is  their  choice  of  candidates  for  the  next  term, and 
A 11  f-n  G.  'Ihurmrm  for  Vice-President. 

6.  The  Republican  Convention. — The  Republican  con- 
v'JMition  to  nominate  catididates  met  at  Chica^go,  June  19, 
!  '<'*H.  In  its  platform  it  recommended  a  reduction  of  letter 
postrr^^e  to  one  cent  per  ounce,  but  its  most  important 
(lernaud  was  prolcclion  for  manufacturers  by  high  tariff, 
although  on  some  articles  of  nopular  consumption  a  reduc- 
tion of^rates  was  proposed.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  nomi- 
liated  as  candidate  for  President, and  Levi  P.Morton  for 
Vice-President. 

7.  The  Prohibition  Convention.— The  Prohibition  con- 
v«-r,t:ori  met  at  Indianapolis,  May  90, 1888.  Besides  the 
main  purpose  of  this  party  to  suppress  the  manufacture  and 
sale  r<f  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverages,  it  advocated  female 
snffra;^c  as  a  state  policy.  Bowen  risk  was  nominated  foi 
President  and  John  A.  Brooks  for  Vice-President. 

8.  Harrison  and  Morton  Inang^urated* — ^The  vote  of  the 

*/k»i,  of  the  iHst  official  actn  of  Pre8idont  Clerolaod  in  thidad- 
n  waH  the  MKui&K  ^t  ^ho  b\lV  %dmU.UiiK  North  Dakotai« 
a,  Montana,  and  Y}aah\ni^oYittA«\A.U»^Vsi^^t)!k^«RX>3DKi 
m  in  November,  18B&* 
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electoral  college  which  met  in  Fcbriiaty,  1889,  v/-\s  tor  Hat- 
risonaiKl  Morton, 2;«;futCk-veiunaan<(ThLiiinnT-..lB8.  The 
Republican  popular  vote  was  5,440,748,  the  Democralic 
popular  vole  was  5,530.24;?. 

Harrison  atid  Murton  were  inaugurated  March  4,i88U. 


BENJAMIN  HAHHISOM, 

Bom  at  Ncrth  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 

August  20,  1833. 

President  Marrh  4,  iSSg-March  4,  1893. 

Twenty-sixth  Administration. 

t  Advantage  of  the  Republicans  iu  the  Election  ol 
Mr.  Harrison.— it  can  hardly  b^  demciJ  lliat  llie  ritunipll 
tude  with  which  Mf.  Blaine  took  issue  wiih  Mr.  Cleveland 
on  the  taiifi  question  was  used  greatly  to  the  advaoiagc  ol 
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the  Republicans  in  ihc  election  of  Mr.  Harrison.    The  tariff 

Klicv  iia<l  nut  been  fully  defined  by  the  Republicans,  nor 
il  any  representative  views  of  either  party  defined  such 
a  policy  till  Mr.  Cleveland  did  so  in  bis  message  of  1888, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  first  demonstrative  man  in  the  Re- 
publican party  to  accept  the  issue  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  had  irrevocably  canonized  ss  a  test  of  Democratic 
failh,  to  overthrow  which  the  sequel  proved  to  be  an  easy 
task  by  appealing  to  tfae  interests  of  the  labor  clement 


thrt. 


J  -sk...o  .. .-  -o.c  fo.  J.e  ad.o- 
>und  that  it  would  secure  high 
e  market  for  articles  of  Ameri- 


cate  of  a  tariff  on  the  j 
wages  for  furnishing  a  hu 
can  manufacture. 

3.  The  McKiuley  Tariff.— Consistent  with  this,  plans 
were  laid  to  frame  a  new  tariff  bill  raising  the  duties  on 
nearly  every  article  of  AmericaD  manufacture,  which  UU 
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<:iannjsh  Interests  sometimes  thrust  into  the  area  of  parti* 
asiiBhi(),  thouch  Mr,  Randall,  a  Democrat,  but  not  of  the 
stalwart  brand,  lent  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

3.  The  Contesting  Cities  for  the  Location  of  the  World's 
Fair. — The  fourth  century  was  now  near  at  band,  whose 
close  marked  the  eventful  dale  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Columhus.    Plans  bad  been  laid  for  a  fitting  cel^ 
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HENRY  WATTERSON. 


bration  of  this  wondrous  episode,  and  where  should  thia 
take  place?  The  contesting  cities  for  the  location  of  the 
World's  Fair  were  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington  and 
St.  Louis.  Each  of  the  cities  were  represented  by  commit- 
tees and  all  inadea  strong  and  determined  effort  towintho 
prize.    The  mattei  was  decided  when  the  vote  was  takeo 
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on  Ihe  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  cily  in  (he  bill  authorii- 
fn);  tbe  Fair.  The  contest  was  confined  to  the  House  o( 
Representatives,  the  Senate  being  wilting  to  accept  any  lo- 
canon  chosen  by  the  House. 

4.  The  Vote  for  the  Various  Cities.— Upon  location 
the  vote  stood  for  the  various  cities  as  follows: 

Bsllols.  ChlcHBo.       KqwYork.    WaahlogtoD.    8t.  L™la. 

First  vote. 115  72  66  61 

Sccondvoie 121  83  46  S9 

Third  vote 127  92  3*  53 

Fourth  vote 134  95  S9  48 

Fitthvote 140  110  24  88 

Sixthvote 149  116  19  ifi 

Seventh  vote Vi5  '112  17  27 

Eighth  vote 157  107  18  25 

Total  vote,  307:  necessary  for  choice.  154 on  the  last  ballots. 

S,  Idaho  snd  Wyoming  were  Admitted  as  States. ~ 
o  and  Wvoniinii  were  admitted  as  stales  and  the  new 
territory  of  Oklahoma  created.  During  the  admmlstrallon 
an  appropriation  of  9500,000  was  made  wherewith  to  begin 
the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  canni.ta  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  river 
to  those  of  the  Illinois  rivernear  Hennepin. 

6.  The  Pan  American  Confederation. ^The  Pan  Amer- 
ican Confederation  convened  at  Washington,  of  which 
James  G.  Blaine  was  president,  and  a  comial  feeling  oF 
national  comity  of  interests  was  a  gener.il  result,  but  many 
of  the  special  things  armed  at  were  not  secured  because 
none  of  them  seemed  to  favor  the  interests  of  each  and 
every  nation  represented.  Nothing  short  of  separate 
tieaty  with  each  could  do  this. 

7.  The  Exciting  Question. — The  exciting  questions 
before  this  admini^traiion  created  unusual  interest,  not 
only  as  to  party,  but  what  men  in  that  parly  should  fulfil 
its  requirements. 

8.  The  Republican  Convention,— The  Republican  con- 
vention to  nominate  their  candidate  met  at  Minneapolis 

&ine  7.  J892.  There  were  three  candidates  in  the  field  — 
arrison.BlaineandMcKinley— but  the  real  contest  was  be- 
tween the  first  two.  Harrison  was  chosen  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Whitelaw  Reid  candidate  for  Vice-President,  by  a 
decisivemajority,afiera  great  display  of  prestige  to  create 
favorable  impressions  toward  each  respective  candidate. 

9.  A  Platform  Friendly  to  the  Protectioii  Policy.— A  plal- 
fbnn  was  adopted  friendly  to  the  protection  policy,  which  the 
party  bad  advocated  with  success  in  the  previous  canvass. 


N  1ST  RATION. 


WHITELAW  REin,C;ii 


Fsident,  tS93. 


10.  The    Democratic    Conveation. — The    Democratic 

convention  met  at  Chicago  June  21.  18!)2.  The  contestanli 
for  nomination  were  ClevcNinti,  Hill,  and  Governor  Bois.ot 
Iowa.  Mr,  Cleveland  received  the  nomination  lor  Presi- 
dent by  a  large  majority,  and  Adlai  E.  Stephenson  for  Vice- 
President. 

11.  The  PUtform  Adopted.~In  the  platform  adopted 
there  was  no  letting  down  as  to  ttie  policy  reducing  the 
tariff,  and  the  policy  of  civil  service  reform  was  advocated. 

12.  The  Peoples  Party  Convention.— The  Peoples 
party  held  their  convention  at  Omaha.  James  B.  Weaver 
was  nominated  as  candidate  for  President  and  James  C 
Field  tor  Vice-President. 

Its  platform  demanded  a  national  currency  to  be  issued 
by  the  goveinmenu 

13.  The  Prohibition  Convention.— The  Prohibition  con- 
vention met  at  Cincinnati  June  29.  John  Bidwell.  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  nominated  as  candidate  for  President  aai 
CUlcoQ  L.  Stewart  for  Vice-President 
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J.  B.  WEAVER, 
Candidate  for  President— Peoples  Par^. 
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14.  Votes  of  the  Electoral  College  February  8. 1893.— 
Grover  Cleveland,  277,  President;  Adiai  E.  Siephenson,  277, 
Vice-President;  Benjamin  Harrison,  145,  President;  White- 
taw  Reid,  145,  Vice-President;  James  B.  Weaver,  22,  Presi- 
dent; James  G.  Field,  22,  Vice-President.  Cleveland  and 
Stevenson  wore  inaug mated  March  4, 1S93. 


RICHARD  OLNEY, 
Attorney  General  uixtcr  Cleveland. 


The  Political  Events  and  Issues  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Administration. 

t.  The  Election  of  Mr.  Clevelartd  an  Unexpected  Sur 
prise.— Theelcclion  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  an  unexpected 
Fntprise  to  llie  Republicans  and  his  first  acts  soon  gave 
them  an  opportunity  tocriticise  his  policy. 

■z.  The  Hawaiian  Issue.^Amone;  the  last  official  acts 
of  President  Harrison  was  his  friendly  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Hawaii.  This  was  overruled 
byMr.Cleveland.he  not  receiving  its  accredited  minister 
For  this  he  was  eeverely  censured  by  iheentire  Republican 
parly,  nor  did  he  escape  condemnation  from  some  Demtv 
craiic  sources.  But  the  great  cjueslion  of  the  lariS  reduc- 
tion and  the  currency  was  destined  soon  to  subordinate  all 
other  issues  to  Its  eari 
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THE  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN,  of  Ohio. 

3.  The  Mouetary  Question,  —  FoieEimst  amon);  thu  topics 
iUIracting  ihe  world's  .iiitiiduu  durii<(;  the  eailv  Jays  of  this 
adminisiraiion  is  ihat  of  finance.  Tlie  lack  ot  conlidence 
and  the  geniiral  depression  in  the  busiin'Ss  world,  the  (Je- 
pleiion  in  the  stock  of  gold  in  reserve,  financial  failures,  and 
the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  caused  President 
Cleveland  to  assemble  Congress  in  extra  session  Aug,  7,  "to 
the  end  that  (he  people  may  be  relieved  through  legislation 
from  present  ana  impendine  danger  and  distress." 

4.  The  Sherman  Act, — Among  the  laws  considered  un- 
wise by  ihc  President  was  the  Sherman  silver  purchase  act 
of  1890.  This  act,  after  e.  stubborn  fight  in  tbe  Senate,  wis 
repeated  October  30,  18Q3,  and  was  at  once  signed  by  tbe 
President 
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M  ST  RAT  lOS. 


THE  HON.  CHAS.  F.  CRISP,  of  Georgia, 
Speaker  of  House,  52d  and  S3d  Congress. 
S.  Tbe  Most  Stubbornly  Fought  Battle.— Probably 
the  most  stubbornly  fought  battle  ever  carried  on  by  our 
lawmakers  in  Congress  preceded  the  passage  of  the  new 
tariff  law,  which  went  inlu  effect  on  the  26tb  of  August,  1891. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  the  Democratic  party 
found  itself  praclically  in  control  oE  every  branch  o(  the 
government  r>n  the  4th  of  March,  1898.  The  political  cam- 
paign of  tbe  preceding  year  had  been  contested  on  the 
tariff  issue.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1892  was  pro- 
nounced in  its  opposition  tolhe  high  protective  system  tnen 
in  operation,  while  the  Republican  platform  was  as  positive 
in  Its  declarations  favoring  the  protective  policy  of  the 
administration  of  Mr,  Harrison.  Both  the  popular  and 
electoral  vote  of  the  country  was  largely  on  the  side  of  a 
change  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country. 
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THE   HON.  DANIEL  LAMOKT, 
Secretary  of  War,  1893-1B97. 

6,  The  Reditu'  Session  of  Congress,  — The  regular 
session  of  Congress  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  but  It  was  not  until  January  8  that  the  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House.  The  introduction  oE  the  bill 
raised  a  storm  of  disapproval  against  it,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  came  from  the  Republicans,  but  its  provisions  for 
free  wool,  coal,  lumlier,  sugar  and  iron  ore  caused  violent 
opposition  from  Democrats  representing  states  where  those 
interests  were  likely  to  be  seriously  affected.  In  the  whole 
hisloty  of  the  government  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
previous  attempt  at  tariff  reform  had  been  so  radical  as 
waa  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Wilson  bill,  for  it  proposed, 
within  the  space  of  one  year,  to  abolish  about  38  per  cent 
of  the  duties  then  being  paid  upon  imports,  besides  carry- 
ing to  the  free  list  manufactures  and  farm  products  which 
paid  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  duties. 
The  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  by  a  vole  o£  204  U 
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CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 
The  silwet  tongued  orator. 


140,  an  d  went  to  the  Senate  February  2, 1894,  where  it  wa* 
confronted  byacondilion  o£  Ihinyswhollyuulike  that  which 
existed  in  the  house.  The  Democratic  strength  in  the  Sen. 
ate  was  exactly  41,  one  more  than  a  majority,  there  being 
three  vacancies.  The  Republicans  numbered  37,  and  the 
Populists  4,  whose  sympathies  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  UemDcrats  and  Hepublicans.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  became  absolutely  essential  for  the  Democrats 
to  command  every  vote  in  their  own  party  to  carry  any 
measure  they  might  present,  while  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Democrats  in   the  Senate  were  more  strongly  inclined 


]  the  Senate  on  the  '2d  of  April  andclosed 
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On  the  24th,  after  which  the  tiili  was  consider&I  by  para- 
graph, until  the  3(1  of  July,  when  the  6Dal  vote  was  taken. 
Thus,  alter  five  months  of  consideration  and  debate  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  39  to  34.  The  affirnia- 
tive  vote  u'as  cast  bv  37  Democrats  and  2  Populists  (Kyle^ 
ol  Souih  Dakota,  and  Allen,ofNebraskaK  while  the  negative 
vote  was  made  up  of  31  Rcp'jblicans,  2  Populists,  Pcfter.oi 
Kansas,  and  Stewart,  of  Nevada),  and  one  Democrnt  (Mr. 
Hill,  of  New  York),  who  opposed  the  measure  on  account  of 
its  income  lax  feature. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the 
two  t]ouses,  and  the  result 
pected, 

8.  The  Deadlock. — The  deadlock  continued,  but  party 
harmony  had  given  wav  to  pnde  of  opinion  and  personal 
feelinf;.  Proposals  of  compromise  were  made  and  lejecitd 
and  bitterness  of  feeling  grew  more  intense  each  day.  A 
caucus  was  held  in  the  flouse  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
who  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  Senate,  but  nothine'  was 
accomplished.  Another  caucus  of  the  House  was  held  on 
August  1.3,  the  House  ending  the  struggle  by  accepting  the' 
Senate  bill  in  iis  entirely  in  place  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  President  on 
August  15  and  became  a  law  without  his  approval, 

9.  Why  the  President  Did  Not  Sign  the  Bill.— The 
reason  why  the  President  did  not  sign  the  bill  was  becausu 
he  did  not  wish  to  eo  on  record  as  approving  it  with  the 
amendments  that  had  divested  it  of  its  most  radical  reduc- 
tion in  tarifi  rates, 

10.  UUh  Admitted.— Utah  was  admitted  as  a  slate  b> 
the  Llll.  Congress,  and  became  a  slate  m  18%. 

11.  Last  Session.. — The  last  session  of  the  LIII.  Con- 
gress was  fruitless  of  import,  owing,  to  the  want  of  harmony 
on  linancial  questions.  Several  important  measures  were 
proposed, but  were  defeated  by  the  majority, 

13.  LIV.  Congress.— The  first  session  of  the  LIV.  Con- 
gress was  very  briel  and  uneventful.  It  did  very  liule  of 
importance,  chiefly  beca.use  it  was  working  too  much  at 
cross-purposes  with  itself  and  with  the  President  to  do  much 
of  anything.  Out  of  9,500  bills  in  the  lower  House,  and 
3,250  in  the  upper  House  (an  average  of  27  bills  to  each 
memberin  the  lower  and  86  in  the  upper),  but  250  were 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were  the  appropriation  bills,  the  appolniment  of 
the  Veneiueian  boundary  commission,  the  suppression  of 
prize  fighting  in  the  territories,  removal  of  the  disability  of 
Confederate  officers  for  the  holding  of  appointments  \ti  \]tM 
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army  and  navy,  and  the  requirement  of  one  year's  residence 
in  a  lerritory  before  securing  a  divorce.  The  House  passed 
a  bill  revising  the  tariff  and  ihe  Senate  put  a  [ree<silvcr 
clause  to  it,  and  said  "Give  us  this  or  bivc  us  nothing."  Both 
Houses  rolled  up  a  bin  river  ,iiid  harbor  bill,  appropriating 
•80,000.000  in  tlte  next  sin  years,  and  when  the  President 
vetoed  it, both  Houses  uniied  tn  override  the  veto.  No  re- 
lief, therefore,  has  come  lo  the  Treasury.  The  Senate  tried 
.  to  put  a  Stan  to  the  issue  of  bonds  to  keep  up  the  gold  re- 
serve, and  the  House  blocked  that  game.  Though  the  Re- 
publicans had  a  big  majority  in  the  House,  and  a  nominal 
one  in  the  Senate,  the  two  houses  were  about  as  much  at 
outs  with  each  other  as  both  were  with  the  President. 

13,  Foreien  AEairs. — Mr.  Cleveland  began  his  second 
term  as  President  b)^  preventing  the  consummation  of  a  treatv 
making  the  United  Statesllie  protector  of  the  new  "  republic  * 
Hawaii  either  as  a  territory  or  state,  or  as  a  county;  of  Cali- 
fornia, The  treaty  was  an  offieiid  response  to  Minister 
Steven's  land-grabbing  dispatch  that  "  the  Hawaiian  pear 
is  now  fully  ripe,  and  this  is  the  golden  houi  for  the  United 
Slates  to  pluck  it."  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not'believc  eilb«t 
m  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  or  in  annexation,  and 
therefore  he  withdrew  the  treaty.  He  believed  that  the 
revolutionists  had  been  aided  by  the  American  minister  and 
American  marines,  and  that  the  United  Stales  ought  to  undo 
its  wrong  and  make  reparation.  Hissolulion  of  the  Hawaiian 
problem  saved  this  country  from  deep  disgrace,  and  from 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  to  the  like  of  which,  accord ine 
to  our  jingo  friends,  England,  is  so  prone  that  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  her  woald  be  of  doubtful  morality. 

The  President's  message  on  the  Venezuela  boundary 
dispute,  and  bis  subsequent  action  in  tlie  matter,  have  been 
elsewhere  explained.  Also,  elsewhere  -in  this  work  may  be 
found  the  resuhing  arbitration  treaty,  which  Mr.  OIney, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  diplomatic  ability,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Lord  Salisbury  to  sign  in  a  broader  form  than  the 
British  premier  at  first  approved. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  or  tone  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  of  foreign  relations  that  has  been  gratifying 
to  Americans.  It  has  been  thoroughly  American  and  dig- 
liitied.  And  even  those  who  have  disagreed  with  him  in 
regard  to  some  of  bis  consetvalive  policies  must  realize 
that  the  United  Stales  stands  better  before  the  world  by 
reason  of  what  he  has  done  in  respect  lo  foreign  affairs 
in  regard  to  Hawaii  and  Vcneruela.  Even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  bot-heade<l  friends  of  Cuba  may,  in  time,  be  con- 
vinced that  conservatism  has  better  accomplished  iheir 
liopes  than  precipitate  action  wuuld  have  done. 
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14.  CitU  Service  Reform.— It  was  essetilia!fy  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  naiitri^  ihai  he  ^hnuld  advance  the  c^iuse  u( civil 
service  rcfurm.  To  liini  a.  public  servani  has  bul  one  allegi- 
ance and  but  one  duty.  His  master  is  the  public,  and  all  his 
service  is  due  to  ihat  master.  Public  place  is  for  publi. 
service.  Thai  tshis  own  ideal,  and  that,  to  liini,  is  Ihe  stand- 
ard for  all  in  ihe  public  emjiloymenl.  When  he  first  went 
to  Washington  he  knew  very  little  of  llie  methods  for 
reform  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  show  him  clearly  the  fnnaamental  evil  of  the  spoils 
system  to  make  him  its  bitter  and  determined  enemy. 
when  he  fitst  became  President  there  were  about  15,000 
classified  places  in  the  civil  service.  At  (he  end  of  his 
second  term  there  are  87,107  classified  places,  Mr.  Harrison 
having  added  Sooo.  The  merit  system  is  in  its  present  ex- 
cellent condition  mainly  bv  reason  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  efforts, 
and  if  Mr.  McKinley  will  sustain  the  system  for  appomt- 
meiils  and  promotions  in  the  consular  service  estaolished 
since' Mr.  Olney  became  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  will  include 
the  fourth-class  post  offices  in  the  classified  services,  civil 
service  reform  will  be  accomplished  so  far  as  the  extent  of 
its  juris<liction  is  concerned. 

This  is  not  a  complete  record  of  President  Cleveland's 
services  to  the  couuKy;  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  the 
larperbeneiilslhathave  been  gained  through  his  official  acts. 

In  the  larger  questions  that  have  come  to  him,  he  ha^  • 
comprehended  the  right  way,  and  has  had  the  courage  to 
walk  in  it  despite  the  opposition  and  criticism  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  bis  own  party.  Whatever  one  may  think  ol  his 
personality  or  of  his  party  leadership,  his  stern  Udelily  and 
unselfish  and  intelligent  devotion  as  a  public  servant  make 
his  two  adminstrations  illusiriuus. 


Rhymed  History  of  the  Adminis- 
trations. 

The  following  rhymed  history  is  noted  for  the  valuable 
information  it  gives  in  enmpact  form.  The  author  is 
unknown.  Every  young  American  ought  to  commit  it  to 
memory. 

First  Washington  we  proudly  name, 

The  founder  of  his  country  s  fame; 

Then  Adams,  ere  his  rule  was  done, 

The  governmem  graced  Washington 

Kepublican  simplicity. 
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Next  M;n]i>nii,  disturbc*!  by  jars 

Willi  Indian  lril>es  an<i  !>rilis}i  Wars; 

And  Mf>iin>e,  handerl  d<»\vn  to  tame 
V>\  d(M:trine  coupled  with  his  name  ; 

An<i  Adams,  second  of  his  hue. 
Who  held  aloft  I'roterlion's  si^n. 

Then  Andrew  Jackson,  world  renowned. 
Deliverer  of  New  Orleans  crowtied, 

Van  Huren  next,  whose  wise  regime, 
Saw  carriages  first  drawn  by  steam. 

And  Harrison,  or  "Tippecanoe,'* 
And  one  month  later,  Tyler,  too. 

Next  Po'k  presides  o'er  our  domains, 
X'astly  increased  by  Western  ^i^ins  ; 

Then  I'aylor,  with  whose  sad  demise 
Came  the  ''Missouri  com[)romise." 

And  Fillmore  followinjj  in  his  train, 

Who  well  mgh  came  to  blows  with  Spain. 

Here  Pierce  made  treaty  with  Japan, 
From  those  fair  isles  removed  the  i)aTi ; 

Buj.hanan  witnessed  "John  Mrown's  raid," 
And  North  and  South  in  arms  arrayed  ; 

Tlie  martyr,  Linco'n.  lived  to  see 
The  Union  saved,  the  slaves  set  free. 

Next  Johnson,  reconciling  hates, 
Restored  the  reconstructed  states  ; 

And  Cirant,  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Was  twice  returned  to  highest  power, 

An<i  1  layes  beheld  increase  of  trade. 
Silver  a  legal  tender  made. 

Then  Garfield,  who  like  Lincoln  slain. 
Left  on  the  land  a  double  stain  ; 

And  Arthur,  with  a  "standard  time," 
And  Hooper's  feats  in  Arctic  clime, 

And  Cleveland,  who  with  turn  of  tide 
Gave  to  the  White  House  a  fair  young  bride 

Next  Harrison's  McKinley  Bill, 

Which  served  his  term  to  kill ; 
And  Clevelan<l's  battle  royal  with  Hill, 

And  broken  lance  for  poor  Queen  Lil, 
And  just  before  his  term  was  done 

His  party  split  "sixteen  to  one," 
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Current  Problems  and  Topics. 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

I.  Percentage  of  Illiterate  Persons  and  Prisoners  in 
the  Different  Statea.-ln  l>i'JO.  6,324,702,  or  13.3  per  cei.t.  o! 
the  47,413,569  persons  in  the  United  States,  10  years  of  age 
or  over,  were  illiterate,  and  .17  per  cent.,  or  82,329,  were 
prisoners  in  penitetitiaries,  jails,  etc.  In  the  north  Atlantic 
slatesoiily  6.2  per  cent.,  or  859,989  persons  out  of  the  popu- 
lation of  ia,888,:i77,  10  years  of  age  or  over,  were  illileraie, 
while  28.258.  or  .2  per  cent,  were  iirisoiters.  The  pi^puta- 
lion  of  the  south  Atlantic  states,  10  years  of  age  or  over, 
was  6,415,921.  of  whom  ao.9  per  cent.,  or  1,961.688.  were 
illiterate,  and  only  .17  per  cent.,  or  11.409,  prisoners.  '1  he 
north  central  sli.tea  had  a  population  of  ltl.900,613,  10  years 
of  age  or  over,  of  whom  5.7  per  cent,,  or  964.268  were  illiler- 
aie, and  ,12  per  cent.,  or  19.954,  prisoners.  The  south  cen- 
tral sUtes.  with  a  population  of  7,799,487.  10  years  of  age  or 
over,  of  whom  29,7 per  cent-, or  2318,871, were  illiterale.  had 
,2  per  cent.,  or  16,084  in  prison;  and  the  western  slates, 
with  8.3  per  cent.,  or  199,686,  illiterate  !n  a  populalion  dI 
2,400,161  persons,  10  years  of  a^e  or  over,  had  .ffl  per  ccnL, 
or  6,724.  prisoners. 

a.  Prisoners.-Of  the82,329prlsonerBin  1890.34.3  p« 
cent,  were  confined  in  ihe  north  Atlantic  slates,  1H.9  per 
cent,  in  Ihe  south  Atlantic. 24,1  percent,  in  the  north  cen- 
tral, 19.5  in  Ihe  south  tent >al, and  8.2  in  the  western  states. 

Louisiana  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
r  cent,  of  liei  '  "' 


45.8  and  1,608  prisoners,  c 


r  population. 


.  ...  ■  .14  per  cent,  of  her  pop- 
ulation prisoners.  New  Mexico  conies  next,  with  44,5  per 
cent,  of  illiterates  and  205  of  population,  or  .18  per  cent, 
prisoners;  then  Alabama,  41  per  cent,  illiterate  and  2,51H, 
or  .23  per  cent,  prisoners;  Mississippi.  40  per  cent  illili 
8ndi,fT7,  -  ■"-  -      -  -'rr^..JL:  -,«^  ___ 


lina. 


!  and  2,938,  or  .22  pcj 
.7per  cent,  illiterate  a 
ind  Virginia,  30.2  per  i 


.  Georgia,  39.8  per  cent. 
cent,  prisoners;  Nonli  Caro- 
id  2,033.  or  .18  per  cent-  pris- 
;nt  illiietate  and  2.000,  or  .17 
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J.  Read  and  Write.— Of  the  82^329  prisoners  in  tbe 
United  Siales  June  I,  1880,  7.386.  or  8.W  per  cent,  were 
charged  with  homicide,  of  whnm  61.73  per  cent,  could  both 
read  and  write,  4.84  per  cent,  could  only  read,  and  33.43  per 
cent,  could  do  neither.  Of  the  negroes  charged  with  homi- 
cide, more  than  one-half  could  neither  read  nor  write;  of  the 
Indians,  nearly  two-thirds. 

4.  Foreign  Born.— The  percentage  of  the  iliiietacy 
among  the  foreign  born  was  nearly  three  limes  as  great  as 
among  the  native  whites.  Of  the  47,4l3.f>o9  persons  in  the 
Uiiiicd  Slaiesin  1890, 10  years  of  age  and  over.  BfiUJOi  were 
illrterates.  Of  this  number 8.212,674  were  whiteand  3.1I2.tS8 
tolored, 'i!,065,0U3  nuiive  white  and  1,147,.571  foreign  white, 
Oi  the  prisoners  conlined  on  a  charge  of  homicide,  253,  or 
8.44  per  cent.,  had  received  higher  Miicatiim. 

5.  The  Occupation.— The  occupation  of  fi,546  prisoners 
prior  to  incarceration  was  ascertained,  of  whom  102  WQrfl 
classified  as  prafession.d,  38  official,  ],693  agricultural,  20 
lumber,  212  mining,  19  fisheries,  173  trade  and  commerce, 
3R0  transportation,  1,066  manufactures  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries, 600  personal  service,  2,2-^8  unskilled  labor  and  21 
miscellaneous.  The  number  employed  at  the  time  of  their  ' 
ftirest  was  5,659,  unemployed  l,22.'i,  unknown  467. 

6.  IntoxicatinB;  Liqnors. — The  habits  of  the  prisoners 
in  respect  of  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  time  of  arrest,  as 
far  as  ascertained  were:  Total  abstainers,  1,'*2;  occasional 
or  moderaie  drinkers,  3,629,  and  drunkards  1.267.  Nearly 
I'lie-half  of  the  homicide  prisoners  were  unmarried.  The 
number  of  married  was  2,715;  unmarried,  3,615;  widowed 
703  and  divorced,  144. 

7.  Ignorance. ^Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  crime,  neverthe- 
less 66..57  per  cent,  of  tW  prisoners  charged  with  homicide 
received  tne  rudiments  of  an  education  in  English  of  their 
own  tongue,  and  3.44  per  cent  received  a  higher  education. 
Ignorance  of  trade  is  a  cause  of  crime,  but  11.35  per  cent,  of 
Iiie  prisoners  were  mechanics  or  apprentices  and  a  much 
larger  number  had  the  necessary  skill  to  follow  mechanical 

8.  Intemperance.— Intemperance  and  idleness  are  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  more  en  me  tnan  all  the  other  agencies  com- 
bined. Very  few  criminals  there  are  who  cannot  trace  their 
first  crime  to  an  idle  hour  or  to  some  sparkling  glass.  The 
hot  beds  of  crime  are  found  in  the  cities  in  those  low  dives 
where  morality  and  temperance  are  never  thought  of. 
Intemperance  is  the  curse  of  mankind  and  if  the  saloon  and 
intemperance  could  be  eradicated  nine-tenths  of  our  jails  and 
DeuitvDtiaticft  would  be  without  inmatci. 


Prison  Labor  and  Prison  Reforms. 

1.  Convict  Labor,— As  in  ihiscoiinlry,  prison  labor  bas 
been  the  subjett  iif  much  discussion  abroad.  The  labor 
system  is  Ibe  weak  side  of  the  ollietwise  strong  system  in 
England.  This  is  seen  in  the  use  of  Ihe  fly  wheel.  Prison- 
ers sentenced  to  hard  labor  may  fulfill  the  sentence  by 
turning  the  cratik  of  a  flv  wheel  so  many  thousand  revolu- 
tions registered  on  an  indicalur.  No  prison  official  of  the 
Sreseni  day  favors  this  plan.  It  cannot  be  called  thiif  y 
ir  the  prisoner  or  for  tlie  prison.  Nearly  every  applica- 
tion of  lahfif  for  productive  purposes  in  England  is  in 
making  articles  for  the  gnvernmcnl.  Kverythine  used 
in   the   army  and  navy,   in   the  post  office,  and  otner  de- 

Birtmenls,   thai  can   be   made   in   prison,   is   made   ihcre. 
and  labor  is  chiefly  used,  but  this  work  is  of  but  little  use 
in  educating  the  prisoner  for  outside  labor. 

s.  English  Labor  AgitatorB. — It  is  strange  that  Eiiglisli 
labor  agitators,  so  §:enerally  intelligent  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial and  economic  questions,  are  so  easily  demded  into  the 
belief  that  prisoners  wiio  labor  for  the  government  are  re- 
movedfromibearenaof  competition.  The  indifference  to  pro- 
ductive laborinl^ngland  makes  the  system  an  expensive  one. 

3.  The  Right  Principle.— On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
greater  fallacy  than  that  which  assumes  that  the  prison 
which  pays  all  expenses  is  the  best  one  or  the  cheapesL  In 
some  of  our  states  the  determination  of  legislators  that 
prisons  shall  be  self-supporliog  has  been  a  barrier  to  reform. 
The  prison  is  cheapest  financially,  as  well  asbe.'i  ethically, 
whict  succeeds  in  reforming  the  largest  number  of  prisoners. 

4.  Extreme  Sererity  or  Bmtality.— Nothing  is  clearer 
to  penologists  there  and  here  than  tliat  extreme  severity  or 
brutalityof  any  sort  does  not  produce  the  best  results.  A 
prison  discipline  may  he  strict,  exacting,  uniform,  and  at 
the  same  lime  stimulating  and  humane.  Ncwberein  Europe 
is  foimd  a  discipline  so  thorough  and  one  which  at  tne 
same  lime  furnishes  so  many  incentives  to  the  prisoner, 
as  in  the  Elniiia  Reformatory  of  New  York,  It  is  niteresl- 
ing  to  note  thai  the  managers  of  cverv  reformatory  rcnard 
this  as  a  model. 

5.  Comrautation  of  Sentences.— In  England  and  on  ihs 
continent  the  method  of  commutation  of  sentences  has  been 
generally  adopted:  that  is,  a  sentence  for  a  dcfmite  number 
of  years  is  reducea  according  to  a  certain  scale  by  the  goud 
hpfiavior  of  the  prisoner.    This  system  is  in  vogue  m  a 

bfr  of  our  own  states.    Aa  to  a  system  of  probatiw 
:  is  nothing  equal  to  that  in  <ise  \\i  ^a.%«&<^-a»A-V-^  J 
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where  a  large  number  of  first  offenders  are  released  on  pro- 
bation and  officers  are  appointed  in  every  couniy  to  ex- 
amine and  take  charge  of  such  cases. 

6.  Capital  Pnnisbinent.^ln  regard  to  capital  punish- 
ment it  is  intetesiing  to  note  that  while  the  deatb  penalty, 
is  in  force  in  all  but  ihrec  of  our  states,  and  in  some  of 
them  not  only  for  murder,  but  for  arson,  mayhem,  rape  and 
burglary,  it  has  been  stricken  from  the  codes  of  several  liu- 
ropean  countries.  Capital  punishment  for  ordinary  bomi- 
ciaes  has  been  abolisfaed  in  Russia  for  more  than  a 
century,  although  it  is  still  the  punishment  of  treason.  In 
1874  it  was  abolished  in  Switzerland;  permission  to  restore 
it  was  given  to  the  cantons  in  1S79,  but  up  to  KSO  no  canton 
had  availed  itself  of  the  permission.  Holland  abolished 
ihe  death  penalty  in  1870,  ItaJy  in  1880,  Pormgal  in  1B6T. 
Facts  collected  by  Mr.  William  Tallack,of  the  Howard  As- 
sociation of  London,  show  that  in  mo^t  of  those  counmes 
capital  punishment  had  long  ceased  to  exist  before  it  was 
abolished.  The  general  testimony  is  thai  (here  has  been 
no  increase  of  murders  in  any  of  these  countries  since  such 

7-  Death  Penaltj.— Again  It  appears  that  in  countries 
where  the  death  penalty  exists  the  number  of  executions 
for  murder  is  very  small.  In  Austria  the  average  is  4  per 
cent,  on  convictions;  in  Prussia  less  than  8  per  cent.;  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  there  is  one  execution  in 
every  twenty  sentences  for  murder.  In  England,  out  of 
672  committed  for  wilful  murder,  299  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  while  373  were  either  acquitted  or  found 
insane;  of  the  299  condemned  to  death,  145,  nearly  one- 
half,  had  their  sentences  commuted. 

8.  Suggested  Reforms.— As  a  result  of  this  compara- 
tive study,  the  penological  reforms  and  improvements 
which  seem  to  be  needed  in  this  country,  are  tlie  improve- 
ment of  jails;  the  abolition  >)f  the  lease  system;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reformatory  plan;  the  adoption  of  Ihe  indeiermiii- 
ate  sentence  with  the  parole  system;  the  extension  of  the 
probation  system  botn  for  youths  and  adults,  as  in 
Massachusetts;  work  for  prisoners  committed  to  jail  on 
short  sentences;  a  higher  grade  of  prison  officers;  the 
abolition  of  the  spoils  system  in  relation  to  prison  manage- 
ment; an  allowance  to  prisoners  of  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  their  families;  the 
extension  of  manual  education  and  industrial  schools 
among  preventive  measures,  and  the  organization  of  socie- 
ties for  aiding  discharged  convicts,  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  procuring  them  employmenL 
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The  Different  Methods  of  Capital 
Punishment. 

I.  Rights  of  the  Many. — The  rights  of  the  many 
sgainst  the  ciiminal  has  been  ]idd  [rcim  the  earliest  times 
to  ihe  present,  aiid  it  has  been  Ihe basis  of  Ihis  general  idea, 
that  capital  punishment  liads  its  place  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  every  time  and  of  eveiy  nation.  "An  eye  foraneyt^  3 
tooth  for  a  tooth;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life,"  is  the  formulated  sialement  that  makes  the  cxecu* 
tion  of  a  fellow-man  a  possibility  in  a  civiliied  country. 
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a.  Metliods  of  Takise  Life.— When  once  pilmiiive 
jian  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  justice  demanded  a 
life  for  a  hfe,  he  apparently  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising metbcHis  to  make  the  life-taking  process  as  hideous 
and  painfuJashepossibly could.  The Cambodi^in stood  with 
swoid  in  hand  and  with  several  strokes  clefl  his  victim  in 
twain.  Dr.  Cuillotin  gave  to  the  instrument  which  he  devised 
a  name  which  is  a  part  of  the  language.  The  Prussian, 
with  the  directness  which  characterizes  the  Teuton,  simply 
beheaded  his  victim  with  an  ax,  while  the  moie  lesuurceful 
mind  of  ihe  Hindoo  laid  his  victim  in  the  slicel  to  wait  the 
slow  tread  of  the  elephant  whose  lumbering  hoofs  were  to 
trush  from  his  body  the  vital  breath.  In  Armenia  the  swift, 
bright  blade  of  the  razor  gleamed  as  ihe  last  sight  that 

f;reeted  the  eyes  of  the  doomed.  The  modem  view  of  cap- 
lal  punishment  has  a  two-fold  object:  First,  to  deprive  the 
danfccrous  man  of  a  life  that  might  af^ain  find  itself  beni  on 
mischief;  then  to  warn  those  wRfise  tendencies  are  siniil.ir 
■hat  their  end  would  be  the  end  of  disgrnce.  It  was  because 
of  the  deterrent  effect  that  is  siinposed  to  reside  in  the  Ink- 
iiig  of  life  that  Moses  tabulated  Ills  series  of  punishments  by 
death. 

3.  The  Draconian  System. ^Under  the  Draconian  sys- 
tem the  lightest  crimes  were  held  so  heinous  that  the  pen- 
alty of  death  ran  almost  through  the  enbte  gamut.  But 
this  was  subsequently  so  modified  through  the  one  adopteil 
by  the  Athenian  law  that  men  were  not  only  not  deterred 
and  prevented  from  committing  crime,  but  exile  for  life 
was  a  commutation  easily  secured.  In  more  modern  times 
in  Kngland,  after  capitaf  punishment  was  an  accepted  fact 
and  a  public  exhibition,  horse  stealing,  cattle  stealing.  Steal- 
ing from  houses  and  forgery  in  general  were  capital  offenses. 
From  these  crimes  down  10  the  picking  of  pockets  no 
wrongdoer  was  exempt  from  death.  The  list  would  be 
tedious  to  enumeraie,  but  sufhce  it  to  say  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty  forms  of  violation  of  the  law  were  punished  by 
the  execution  of  the  individual. 

4.  Horrors  of  Persecution  in  MBSsacbusetts. — In  our 
own  country,  in  1650,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  list 
had  diminished  until  it  contained  only  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
blasphemy,  murder,  manslaughter,  poisoning,  stealing,  false 
witness,  treason,  cursing  and  smiting  of  parents,  relKlllous 
sons.  Quakers  and  Jesuits  returning  after  banishment;  and 
in  the  year  1790  this  list  had  been  reduced  to  treason,  mur- 
der, burglary  and  arson. 

5.  Different  Methods. — The  modes  by  which  the  puiv- 
ishment  is  inlliclcd  vary  in   every  country.  !■!<«&  \"Bft  ^\vsi.- 
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ilive  metliod  of  beating  the  subject  wilb  clubs  until  life  is 
extinct  up  to  the  application  of  the  swift  messenger  elec- 
tricity, that  does  its  work  almost  as  [juickiy  and  subtly  as 
humaoiEought.  The  killingof  a  victimby  beating  to  death 
is  the  tegat  mode  among  the  Hoitcntois,  and,  ihe  scene 
which  precedes  execution  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine. 
The  cnminal  is  seized  and  placed  iti  a  circle  compoieid  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  tribe.  His  sentence  determitied 
upon,  the  chief  strikes  the  first  blow,  and  ihereiiiler  bis 
judges  rain  upon  him  a  succession  of  strokes  that  cease 
only  when  the  bruised  and  mangled  victim  falls  to  the 
giuund  exhausted.  More  skillfully  barbarous,  but  by  no 
means  as  brutal,  was  the  punishment  of  boiling  the  viclim 
lo  death.  This  was  imposed  during  the  reign  of  bluff  Kiiig 
Hal.  without  benefit  of  clergjr,  upon  prisoners.  Tboee  can-  ] 
deinned  tolhis  mode  of  punishment  were  subjected  ti 
process  in  boiling- water,  oil,  molten  lead,  and  sutpbur.  _.. 
other  scarcely  less  humane  mode  of  depriving  a  hliinai. 
being  of  life  is  that  of  blowing  the  condemned  from  a 
cannon,  a  subject  that  hasbcen  made  painfully  realistic  by 
Vereschagin's  great  picture. 

6.  Burning,— Burning  is  one  of  the  lowest,  and  to  the 
average  mind,  the  most  dreadful  furms  of  loosening  the 
human  soul  from  its  environs.  The  ancient  Romans,  the  J 
Jews,  the  Britons  and  other  nations  have  made  use  of  it  in  1 
their  scheme  of  capital  punishment.  The  Britons  threw  1 
their  victims,  many  in  number,  into  wicker  cages  made  in  [ 
the  form  of  some  well-known  idol.  The  wood  was  heaped  i 
around  it  and  the  fire  lighted.  As  the  flames  rolled  upward  I 
and  mingled  their  roar  with  the  impotent  groans  of  the  V-' 
tinis  the  likeness  to  the  god  was  lost,  but  to  him  was  i 
credited  the  vengeance  imposed  on  the  sufferers. 

7.  Burying  Ali»e. ^Another  horrible  method  of  inflict-  I 
ing  the  death  penalty  was  by  buryinj^  alive.  It  seems  I 
almost  incredible  thai,  not  satisfied  wiih  interring  the  coa-  T 
demned,  some  barbarous  tribes  buried  to  the  hijis 
shoulders,  packing;  the  earth  firmly  in,  and  left  their  vict 
hclplessptomect  a  lingeringdeathof  exposure  and  starvation.  ' 

8.  Crucifixion. ^Crucifixion,  which  the  story  of  Chrst  1 
lias  carriedover  the  round  world,  is  a  fnrmof  punishment  so  I 
lepellant  to  modern  idtas  that  it  is  almost  an  argument  for  I 
those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  who  suffered. 
Yet  Dr.  Lyman  Abboii  has  presented  this  practice  a: 
isled  at  the  time  of  Christ  in  bis  brilliant  and  interesting  \ 


"Of  all  the  cruel  punishments  of  a  barbarous  age,  crud- 
ion  was  the  most  barbarous,      it  possessed  a  bad  pre* 
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riielty  in  an  age  when  fashionable  audience? 
crotvded  the  vast  aiiiphiihcater  to  applaud  the  ieariul 
horrors  o(  gladiatorial  combats,  and  fair  women  gave  the 
death  signal,  and  feasted  their  sanguinary  eyes  on  the 
cbbinK  lite  of  the  defeated.  It  was  in  this  age  that  Cicero 
called  CTucihxiou  a  punishment  most  inhuman  and  shock- 
ing, and  wrote  of  it  that  it  should  be  lemoved  fiom  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  the  thought  of  men.  Too  horrible 
for  a  Roman  citizen,  no  freeman  might  be  subjected  to  IL 
It  was  reserved,  with  race  exceptions,  for  slavesandforeign- 
rts.  Upon  this  Gentile  cruelty  the  Jew  looked  with  special 
horror.  The  cross,  like  the  eagle,  was  a  sign  of  degrada- 
tion. Its  inflictionby  the  Romans  wasa  badge  of  Israel's 
servitude.  The  ancient  law  of  Moses  fixca  a  peculiar 
curse  lo  it.  To  crucify  even  a  corpse  was  to  submit  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  indignity.  Thus  the  agony  of  pain 
was  intensified  by  the  agony  of  a  peculiar  shame.  The 
physical  agony  of  the  cross  was  that  of  a  lingering  death, 
n...  „;^.:..,-«  i.[=  ^..g  wrested  ftoni  him  in  a  tierce,  C"'  ■■"-■- 


determined  battle,  that  lasted  many 
days.  Eyery  moment  of  the  hopelef 
agony  to  an  anguish      ■  '    ■     • 


;,  often  several 
3  contest  added  new 
unendurable.     TIte 


n  of  the  Latm  cross  is  as  familia 
all  Christendom.      The  sufferer  was  u 

1  feet  were  then 
o  the  wood.    Lest  this  fastening  should  n 


lly  bound  upon  it 
id  ft  ■ 
!y  nailed  to  tbe  wood.  Lest  this  fastening  should  pro 
frail,  a  transverse  piece  of  wood  between  the  thighs 
afforded  additional  supjKjrt.  The  cross  was  then  elevated. 
With  the  sufferer  upon  il,  and  fastened  tirmlv  in  the  ground. 
In  this  act  the  body  was  terribly  wrenched.  Theconcussion 
riFien  dislocated  the  limbs.  Then  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth,  the  victim  was  left  to  die.  The  hot  rays  of  an 
Oriental  sun  beat  down  upon  his  naked  body  and  unshel- 
tered head.  I'be  ragged  edges  of  his  undressed  wounds 
festered  and  inflamed.  From  these  wounds  shooting  pains 
ran  along  in  accelerating  waves  of  increasing  anguish. 
Every  attempt  to  secure  anv  relief  from  the  unnaturally 
constrained  position  increased  the  torment.  The  blood,  im- 
peded in  its  circulation,  flowed  in  slackened  and  laborious 
currents.  An  increasing  fever  consumed  the  body  with  in- 
ternal fires;  the  head  throbbed  with  anguish;  the  parched 
lips  burned  with  a  raging  thirst.  As  death  drew  nigh  insects 
swarmed  upon  the  body,  and  birds  of  prey  commenced  to 
feast  upon  it  before  ufe  was  yet  extinct  Yet  no  vital 
organ  was  directly  touched,  ana  the  stubborn  life  surrend- 
ered to  its  invincible  foe  only  after  a  long  and  ^loWuLjAwa. 
■iege.     Even  the  piliksa  and  ttoU&'&Qaan  cQ&a,ie^u«A 
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long  ihe  sii^bi  of  sufferings  at  once  so  piotracied  aiid  in- 
tense. For  death,  if  not  hastened  by  oilier  niean5,diJ  nut 
usually  take  place  for  four  or  five  d.iys.  Rarely,  however,  • 
was  the  WTCtclicI  ciiuiiiial  suffered  to  die  by  tbe  mere  in- 
fliction of  the  (■ri)ss.  A  tlirust  with  a  spear  or  a  blow  with 
the  cluh  at  length  put  an  end  to  torlures  which  wearied 
even  tbe  patience  tif  the  spectators.  Crucifixion  was  not, 
however,  uncrmmioti  in  an  a^'e  when  no  disctimination  was 
made  between  punishment  and  revenue,  and  when  ingenu- 
ity was  exhausted  in  the  endeavor  to  iflieiisify  tbe  suffer- 
ings of  those  condemned  for  crime,  or  even  captured  in 
war.  At  llie  lime  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  hundreds  of 
Jews  were  cruciSed  logetber,  and  left  to  hang  in  sight  of 
the  city  walls." 

g,  Ctuci&an £10111. — There  was  a  peculiar  punishmerii, 
and  perhaps  a  eapiial  one,  called  crucifrangmm  by  the 
ancients,  inflicted  on  Roman  staves  and  Christian  martyrs, 
as  also  on  women  and  girls.  Under  Dioclelian  twenty- 
three  Christians  suffered  marivrdom  in  th's  manner.  The 
legs  of  the  criminal  were  laid  on  an  ajivil,  and  by  main 
force  fractured  by  a  heavy  hammer,  somewhat  similar  lo 
the  more  modern  custom  of  breaking  the  bones  of  offenders 
on  a  wheel  by  an  iron  bar. 

10.  Beheading.-  ~  Beheading  is  of  nn  ancient  date,  and 
was  certainly  known  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Xenophon  says  that  losing  the  head  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  honorable  deaih.  Thedecullation,  as  it  was  called 
of  HL  John  the  Baplist  shows  the  cxislence  of  this  punish- 
ment among  the  lews  under  the  Roman  jiovernor  of  Judea, 
Suetonius  lells  that  Caligula  kept  an  artist  in  beheading, 
who  decapitated  prisoners  in  his  presence,  fetched  mdls- 
criminately  for  that  purpose  from  the  jails.  The  mode 
formerly  practiced  in  England,  bv  the  ax  and  block  (and 
still  In  useinGennany),  and  that  wnichotijlinatedin  France 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  gradually  adopted 
In  many  other  European  countries — the  guillotine— are  de- 
scribed more  in  detail  elsewhere. 

It.  Brealcing  on  the  Wheel.— Breaking  on  the  wheel  is 
a  mode  of  execution  that  has  acquired  some  notoriety  from 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  mentioned  In  histories  nar- 
rating the  cruelties  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is 
really  only  one  form  of  healing  to  death.  The  condemned 
was  lashed  upon  the  periphery  of  a  large  wheel,  which  was 
caused  slowly  to  revolve,  and  as  it  revolved,  he  received  a 
succession  ot  blows  from  clubs  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners, or  from  bludgeons  worked  by  clumsy  machinery 
such  as  the  times  furnished;  thus  bruising  the  fles^^,Vltca^i•- 
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ing  the  bones,  and  steadily  reducing  the  body  toa  mangled, 
formless  corpse.  The  "wheel"  wlis  hn  ceiiluries  a  common 
inslrument  of  torture  and  death  in  several  countries  of 
Europe. 

la.  Bisecting.— Bisecting  such  as  is  practiced  by  the 
Cambodians  is  thus  described:  "Samuel  newed  Agag  jn 
pieces  beforelhe  Lord;"  also  as  instanced  in  the  subjecting  of 
the  Rabbites  to  saws  and  axes  and  a  roasting  iiia  brick  kilni 
Thus  used,  the  terms  seem  to  include  any  rude,  untaught 
mode  of  cutting  the  body  asmider  with  an  impk-ment  like  a 
sword,  or  with  a  wooden  saw:  a  martyrdom  said  toliavebeen 
inflicted  upon  ibe  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  to  have  been  a  not 
undommon  (ate  of  early  Christians.  Ep.  Hcb,  xi.  37,  says 
that  "many  were  stoned,  were  sawn  asunder."  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Babylonian  custom, 

13.  Drawiagand  Quartering.— Drawing  and  quarteruig 
was  not  a  distinct  punishment,  but  an  adjimct  or  circum- 
stance of  aggravation  formerly  superadded  in  England  to 
hanginK  for  the  heinous  crimes,  particularly  high  treason. 
In  the  ancient  and  severer  form,  sentence  involving  draw- 
ing and  ijuarlerin^  directed  that  the  offender  should  be 
driiwn  on  a  hunile  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
handed  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  dead;  that  he  should  be 
token  down  again,  and  while  vet  alive  his  bowels  should  be 
taken  out  and  burned  before  hisface;  and  that  afterward  his 
head  should  be  severed  from  the  bodv,and  the  body  divided 
into  (our  quarters,  and  his  head  anti  quarters  should  be  at 
the  king's  disposal. 

14.  Stripping  the  Skin.— Stripping  the  skin  from  the 
body  of  the  condemned  while  he  yd  lived  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  England.  It  w.ks,  however,  a  barbarous  mode  of 
torturing  an  offender  lo  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  in 
a.  judicial  sense.  The  mode  of  punishment  which  includes 
(logging  and  the  "kiioui,"  recently  abolisheii  in  Russia,  also 
covered  by  the  terms  "scourging.'  and  "whipping,"  has  cot 
been  used,  primarily  at  least,  In  the  other  European 
countries  in  modern  limes  as  "capital  punishment;"  that  is, 
has  not  been  used  where  the  sentence  or  judici.il  design  has 
been  to  inflict  death. 

15.  The  Garrote.— The  mode  of  execution  by  the  gar- 
loie  seems  to  have  been  originally  devised  by  the  Moors 
and  Arabs,  and  to  have  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  lo  the  Spanish 
coloules  in  America.  In  the  earliest  form  it  consisted  of 
simply  placing  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  who 
was  sealed  on  a  chair  fixed  to  a  post,  and  then  twisting  the 
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cord  by  means  of  a  Stick  inserted  between  it  and  the  back 
of  the  neck  till  strangulation  was  produced.  Afterward  a 
braas  collar  was  used  conlaining  a  screw,  which  the  execu- 
tioner turned  till  its  point  eiileri:d  the  spinal  mnrruw  where 
i1  unites  with  the  brain,  causing  instant  death. 

i6.  Hanging.— Hangine  is,  and  baa  long  been,  the  mode 
of  capital  puciishioent  enipToyed  in  Enifland  and  America. 
In  its  sinijilest  form,  that  of  suspending  the  criminal  by  a 
cord  around  his  neck  from  the  brati<:h  of  a  tree,  must  liave 
been  of  very  early  origin.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  the  gallows  as  the  insirumenl.  This 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  Roman  dominioris  soon  after  the 
Emperor  Consiantiue  al»liahed  criicihxion.  An  early  form 
or  this  seems  to  have  been  a  crude  imilatioiiof  a  tree—a  tall 
jjost  bearing  at  its  (op  a  projecting  beam,  from  the  end  of 
which  the  fatal  cord  could  be  suspended.  In  the  (ifieenib 
.'  niury  the  gallows  beam  balanced,  like  thnt  of  a  paii  of 
scalcs.al  the  topof  the  post, from  onecndof  which  dcj-ende'l 
ihj  liaiter,  and  from  the  other  a  heavy  weight  When  the 
rope  was  |  ml  led  ilown  and  put  around  the  offender's  neck, 
the  weighfrat  the  other  end  lifted  him  from  Ihc  ground. 

17.  ^ecDtioa  b^  the  Guillotine  and  by  Electricity.— 
Far  superior  to  hangmg  as  a  meai'S  of  takmK  life  judicially 
is  execution  by  the  guillotine  and  by  electricity.  The  guil- 
lotine is  at  the  present  day  employed  in  I-'rance  and  het 
lolonies,  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  in  Denmark, 
The  accorapanying  illustration  gives  a  clear  idea  of  its 
woikings.  The  electric  chair  is  so  far  in  use  in  the  State  of 
New  York  only.  Although  its  operation  was  attended  wiih 
some  bungling  at  the  outset,  a  consensus  of  opinion  pro- 
nuunces  it  now  the  safest  and  most  humane  method  of 
taking  life;  and,  judging  by  the  sijveral  reports  from  the 
other  side,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  system  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  several  European  countries. 
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The  census  of  1890  gives  the  .iggrcgaie  mortgage  debt  as 
«,019,679,98.''i.  Debt  of  public  corporations  *''.0M.<W0,0OO. 
The  remainiiiB  private  debt  is  estimated  at  #6.000.000,000, 
making  the  total  private  debt  more  than  »1 7,000,000,000. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  82,027,170,546. 

New  Yorkers  owe  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  Pennsylvanians  a  tenth.  These  two  states,  with  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  Ohia  owe  more  than  one-half  of 
(he  debt,  so  that  western  and  Eoutfaero  peov\eTi««».w#.^»* 
lliftt  they  aione  have  debt. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  KEMLER, 
TIm  First  Electrical  Execution  in  America,  New  York  Ci^. 


BlITORY  OF  THE  SCHOOI.  SyST&M. 


The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Com- 
mon School  System. 

The  thought,  that  man  as  man,  without  reference  to  any 
special  practical  end,  shoiUd  be  educated  seems  to  hava 
occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Refor- 
inatiou  that  men  began  to  hold  the  opinioa  that  every  man'j 
iDttllect  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  read  and 
in()uire  and  think  lor  itself. 

During  what  are  called  the  dark  centuries  a  state  of 
aeplarable  iKDDraDt:e  prevailed  all  over  Europe.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  in  the  history  of  this  "ark  middle  age  two 
•"inarclis  who  slroi'c  to  give  to  their  subjects  the  ine:>tinia- 
bVprivileseoflifting  themselves  out  of  the  depths  of  igDur 
ance  ID  which  thcv  were  immersed.  At  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  throne  of  Prance  no  means  of  eduia- 
tioD  existed  in  his  dominions.  This  monarch,  whoit  is  said 
was  incapable  of  writing,  invited  men  of  Iet(AKbQn^«>^^«»)^ 


Ihe  Scotch  ParliamcDt  adopted  measures  for  settling  and 
supporting  a  public  school  in  each  parish  at  the  expense  o£ 
the  heritors  or  landed  proprietors.  The  legislation  was 
repealed  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,bm  was  re-enacted 
by  the  Scotlisli  Parliament  in  169(>. 

Lord  Macaulay  says:  "  By  this  memorable  law  it  was,  in 
the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained  thai  every  parish  in 
the  realm  should  provide  a  commodious  schoolnoiise  and 
slinuld  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  scboolmasler.  The  effect 
could  not  be  imraediaiely  felt,  but,  before  one  generation  had 
passed  away  it  began  lo  be  evident  that  the 
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of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land 
the  Scotchman  might  wander,  lo  whatever  calling  he  might 
betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade  or  in  war. 
the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early  training 
raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken  imo  a 
warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If  be 
enlisted  in  the  army  he  soon  became  a  sergeant.  Scotland, 
meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  lier  soil  and  the 
severity  of  her  ditnate,  made  such  progress  in  agriculture 
iu  manufaa*lces,  ia  coanneice,  ia  leite;%,u\t^va><»..'      ~ 
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that  constitutes  civi 
seen  equaled,  and  a 
seen  surpassed. 

■'  This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed 
solely,   but   principally,  to  the  naliunal  system   af  cduca- 


vilized    world    I 


Since  then  every  power  of  the   i 
adopted  some  sysiem  of  public  schools. 

What     little    objcclion    has    been     made    I  ... 

for  universal  education  in  this  country  has  come  from 
wealth,  which  says  it  cannot  properiy  be  taxed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  We  must  not  forget  liiat  without  law 
the  owuership  of  that  wealth  could  not  exist. 

Jeremy  Bentham  says;  "The  idea  of  property  consists 
in  an  established  expectation,  In  the  persuasion  of  being 
able  to  draw  such  or  such  an  advantage  from  the  thing  pos- 
sessed, according  to  the  nature  oi  the  case.  Now  this 
expectation,  this  persuasion  can  only  be  the  work  of  the 
law.  1  cannot  count  upon  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  I 
regard  as  mine,  except  through  the  promise  of  the  law 
which  guarantees  it  to  me.  Property  and  law  are  bom 
together  and  die  together.  Before  laws  were  made  there 
was  no  property;  take  away  laws  and  property  ceases," 

The  words,  "I  cannot  count  upon  tlie  enjoyment  of  that  i 
which  I  regard  as  mine,  except  thri'iigh  the  promise  of  the 
taw  which  guarantees  it  to  me,"  come  home  with  significant  ( 
meaning  in  this  day  of  socialism  and  of  clashing  bet 
capital  and  labor,  which  now  so  often  occurs  in  the 
archies  of  the  Old  World,  and  even  in  our  own  land.  The 
law  guarantees  the  right  of  property,  but  instantaneous 
with  the  creation  of  the  right  of  property  must  exist  the 
paramount  claim  of  the  government  to  such  portioD  ol  ■ 
It  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  effectuate  that  guaratity. 
The  law  must  be  upheld  and  respected,  or  else  alfrlgbts  of 
ownership  are  in  jeopardy  and  industry  paralyzed. 

To  maintain  the  law,  education  of  the  people  is  more 
potent  than  standing  armies. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said:  "There 
have  been  periods  when  the  countrv  heard  with  dismay  that  ' 
the  soldier  was  abroad.    That  is  not  the  case  now.    Let  the   ' 
soldier  be  abtoad;  in  the  present  age  he  can  do  nothing. 
There  is  another  person  abroad— a  less  important  person  in 
the  eyes  of   some,  an  insignificant    person,  whose  labois 
have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things.     The  school- 
master 13  abroad!    And  I  trust  more  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  than  1  do  the  soldier  in  full  military  array,  fo^  wp-    ' 
nolding  and  extending  the  liberties  of  his  country. ' 


"It  13  intelligence,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "which  fias 
reared  the  majestic  columns  of  our  national  glory,  and  thia 
alone  can  prevent  lliem  from  crumblini;  into  ashes." 

Slate  education,  being  so  importaiH  to  nationaJ  exiat- 
ence,  is  therefore  a  very  appropriate  object  of  ts 

In  the  EnglJBh  colonies  of  this  counlrj-  ■' 

accustomed  to  support  the  church  by  ta 
of  the  New  England  towns  they  had  Iliei 
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qaencc  became  disconnectetl  from  the  town  government; 
but  the  work  of  education  by  thegovernment  was  continued. 
One  of  the  first  legislative  acts  of  the  Coniinental  Con- 
grcBs  was  in  1787.  It  was  enacted  that  schools  and  means 
of  ed'iicalion  should  forever  be  encouraged,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  policy  the  government  setapart  the  sixteenth 
section  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  public  schools. 
This  enactitient  was  for  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Notwithstanding  the  educational  interests  begun  in  this 
small  way,  it  has  developed  Rreat  results.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  education  was  emended  to  tlie  west,  and  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  siatco  our  public  school 
system  has  been  carried  South,  and  the  youth  of  ali  the 
aUtts  of  the  Union  are  now  blessed  with  the  privileges  af  %. 
free  public  school. 
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The  Origin  of  ttie   School  Diatrict.— Children  cannot 

properly  be  required  to  go  further  than  two  miles  to  school, 
ana  wherever  the  reclangular  survey  prevails,  o£  course, 
there  is  a  regular  syslem  of  locating  schoolhouses.  The 
township   is  sjx  miles  square.      It  is  customary  to  locates 

Sublic  highway  on  each  section  line.  These  highways 
ivide  the  township  inio  little  squares  of  one  miic  each,  and 
it  Is  customary  to  locate  a  schoolhousc  at  each  alternate 
cross-roads.  This  plan  gives  to  each  township  nine  school- 
houses  IwDiniles  apart.  A  school  district  is  thus  made  two 
miles  square  with  a  schoolhousc  in  the  center.  But  this  is 
an  unfavorable  shape.  Those  who  live  at  the  corners  o£  ' 
the  district  are  two  miles  from  school.  A  more  convenient 
method  for  forming  district  is  recommended  by  Jesse  Macy. 
By  this  plan  a  district  is  formed,  containing  live  square  miles 
instead  of  four,  and  noone  who  lives  upon  a  publichighway 
can  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  school,  "  '  ' 
plan  the  children  living  on  the  s 
same  school,  while  on  the  other  plai 
ent  schools, 


;ame  highway  go  to  the 
n  they  often  go  to  difier-   i 
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t.     The  Safety  of  American  Institutions.-  When    ibc 

American  people  gaineil  their  uidepeiideiice  they  estab- 
lished the  free  public  school.  The  founders  and  fathers  of 
our  country  early  saw  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our 
country  depended  upon  education.  The  nations  that  lead 
in  civilization,  in  prosperity  in  invention  and  in  general 
progress  are  those  who  have  adopted  some  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  what  is  true  of  other  nations  is  also 
tmc  of  ours.  If  civilization  advances  the  public  school 
must  lead  the  way. 

3.  What  la  Education.— It  is  the  uplift  of  one  soul  by 
the  personal  contact  aiLd  effort  of  a  superior  soul,  not  in  a 
material,  but  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  sense.  And  no 
appliance  or  method  can  take  the  place  of  the  superior 
soul.  How  infinitesimal  appear  all  educational  machinery 
when  Arnold  of  Rugy  arises  before  us.  To  rub  against 
such  a  man  for  an  hour  was  worlh  all  the  machine  work  of 
a  whole  year, 

3.  Our  Supreme  Need, —Our  supreme  need  in  the 
schools  of  to-day  is  men,  not  machinery,  not  methods,  not 
appliances.  We  need  men  of  character,  of  coo victiour of 
steadfastness  of  purpose. 
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If  right  cbar 

cliaracler.  The  great  mass  of  America's  youth  receives 
nuthing'  beyond  that  which  the  public  school  offers.  It  is 
therefore  an  essential  that  our  youth  be  trained  in  Ihe  pub- 
lic school  in  all  (hat  tends  to  make  true  citizenship. 

4.  Knowledge  not  Education,— Al  the  ugh  every  great 
teacher,  from  Aristotle  until  now,  has  insisted  on  a  more 
rational  melhoil.  we  are  still  lyrrajiiied  over  by  the  iradi- 
llon  that  education  is  synonymous  wiih  the  aci|ui5ilion  o( 
knowledge.  It  is  not  an  education  to  know  many  things. 
The  brain  may  be  loaded  wilh  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
facts,dateadded1odate,mnuntain  height  to  mountain  height, 
river  len[;lh  to  Hyer  lensih,  population  to  population— until 
lime  or  linatice  fails,  and  Ihen  the  education  is  f.nr  from 
complete.  Digestion  and  assimilation  are  as  necessary  to 
mental  as  to  physical  health.  Only  applied  knowledge 
is  power.  He  is  most  truly  and  really  educated  who  is  pre- 
pared for  the  great  wiirk  of  life. 

5.  Moral  and  Religious  Training.— Saying  nothing  of 
creeds  and  dogmas,  the  youth  of  our  nation  must  be  under 
the  charjje  of  teachers  who  inculcate  the  pnnciplesof  man- 
hood. Honesty,  inteprlly,  the  duty  of  man  to  man  and  o£ 
man  to  God  most  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the  forma- 
tive years  or  the  youth  develuns  to  be  a  burdenandacurse 
to  the  community  which  he  snould  assist  to  enlighten  and 

6.  Responsibilitj  of  Teachers.— He  who  has  not  been 

overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of  the  grpal  and  sacred 
work  of  instructing  the  youth,  tacks  the  Arst  elements  of 
fitness  for  h.  Pyramids  crumble  but  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments of  the  architect  are  surpassed  by  the  teacher.  His 
work  tends  to  the  building  of  the  character  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  enlightenment  and  Christianizing  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation  aiid  in  this  lespecl  sweeps  into  eter- 
nity. Let  our  schools  be  presided  over  by  patriotic  teach- 
ers who  are  sound  in  morals  and  withal  whole*souled  Chris- 
tians and  the  future  of  our  country  is  determined. 

7.  Value  to  National  Life  and  Prosperity.— Joseph 
Cook  aptly  and  truly  says  :  "  There  arc  no  proper  concep- 
tions, I  think,  in  society  at  large,  of  the  value  of  educating 
the  uncleanest  poor.  Why,  where  have  many  of  the  great- 
est inventors  come  from?  Who  was  Robert  Burns?  Who 
is  the  American  Edison?  Who  was  Ferguson  when  he  lav 
on  his  back  and  stretched  a  thread  before  him,  put  beads 
upon  it  and  marked  the  positions  of  the  stars  and  made  a 
map  of  the  constellations  in  the  peasant's  hut?    Who  was 
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that  rail  splitter  who  was  assassinated  in  Washington  at  the 
end  of  a  civil  war,  and  over  whose  eloquence  as  well 
as  over  whose  statesmanship,  every  zone  of  [he  planet 
stood  hushed  in  wonder?  The  talent  that  lies  in  the 
lowest  populatiOD — bow  are  we  ever  to  know  how  great 
it  is  unless  we  bring  Bums  out  trom  under  ihe  tbaicb, 
aud  Ferguson  up  (rom  his  peasant's  hut,  and  our  Edison 
into  proper  employ nienl,and  our  Lincoln  from  his  hovel  up 
and  up,  until  he  finds  the  place  God  made  for  him  at  the 
summit  of  political  power  in  the  foremost  nation  ol  modern 
times?  Whereare  the  lax  executors  of  law,  and  the  fleec- 
ers and  tempters  of  the  poor,  who  keep  the  vail  oi  vice  or 
ignorance  hung  over  the  eyes  of  the  lower  populations?  A 
mati  very  rarely  finds  out  what  great  things  are  in  him  un- 
til he  drops  all  the  weit;hts  that  impede  his  race.  He  does 
not  know  how  Swift  be  can  be  until  every  bad  habit  is 
sloughed  oR.  Where  are  ihe  men  who  execute  the  laws 
against  inieniperance?  Shut  your  gri>^  shops,  open  your 
schools,  and  God  knows  what  flashing  jewels  you  may  yet 
dig  out  of  the  neglecied  ores  at  llie  very  botlom  of  the  un- 
wrought  mine  of  Ihe  modern  world  " 

8.  Incentives  to  Higher  Education.— Our  public  schools 
are  the  incentives  to  hiKher  eilucaiioii.  Our  colleges  and 
universities,  scattered  all  over  ihe  Union,  controlled  princi- 
pally by  Christian  denominations,  and  conducted  on  broad 
and  liberal  plans,  must  depend  largely  upon  the  public 
school  for  their  patronage.  In  the  public  school  Ihe  desire 
for  higher  education  is  awakeuea  and  if  fostered  by  the 
teacher,  leads  to  noble  and  enlightened  ciiiiienship.  Why 
can  we  fill  so  many  institutions  with  students,  if  not  for  the 
fact  Ihat  in  the  public  school,  the  vouth  is  led  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  of  a  truly  educated  man. 

9.  Importance  of  Schools. — The  schoolboy  of  to-day 
becomes  the  voter  of  to-morrow.  The  millions  of  youth 
now  in  the  schools  of  America  are  soon  to  decide  all  Ihe 
grave  questions  of  national  interest  which  concern  us  .-is  a 
people.  The  ballot  more  than  Ihe  bullet  must  determine 
the  desliny  of  our  country.  The  ballot  in  ihe  hands  ul  the 
ignorant  may  do  more  mischief  than  ihe  torch  of  the  incen- 
diary in  Ihe  lowers  of  the  metropolis.  Our  schools  are  the 
palladium  of  our  commonwealth. 
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School  Savings   Banks  and    How  to  ^ 
Organize  Them. 

I.    What   Pareiits  Owe  to  Their  Childrec._It  is  a 

lamentable  fact  that  few  children  have  any  knowledge  i>l 
the  value  and  use  of  money.  Few  parents  give  their  chil' 
dren  little,  if  any  discipline,  in  the  art  of  saving  money,  and 
consequently  children  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  any  knowledge  of  business. 

3.    Teaching  Children  the  VoTue  and  Use  of  Honey.— 
Children  should  be  taught  the  practical  lessons  of  business   I 
ill  connection  with  their  school  studies.    Thestudyof  arith-    i 
melic  19  but  a  theoretical  system  of  business,  and  if  the  les-    I 
sons  can  be  made  practical  and  applied,  there  will  be  ten   i 
times  the  benefit  tu  pupils.    There  is  nothing  better  than  a    I 
school  savings  bank  to  bring  out  that  which  will   be  mast    [ 
available  later  In  life.     Business  traininc  cannot  be  begun 
too  young;  everyschool  shouldhaveascnool  savings  bank,    ' 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  meansof  making  many  prosper- 
ous and  successful  business  men  as  well  as  furnishing  val- 
uable lessons  la  the  girls,  which  will  make  them  competent 
and  available  in  supporting  themselves,  should  it  ever  be 

3.  The  School  Savings  Banks  System.— The  'school 

savings  banks  system,  so  favorably  known  and  acceptably 
used  in  some  European  countries,  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  In  the  United  States  ciuring  the  past  year, 
its  experimental  introduction  in  a  few  schools  here  has 
proven  It  a  successful  and  valuable  educational  factor.  It 
would  appear  that  only  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  simplicity 
of  inculcating  thrift,  in  connection  with  book  learning,  was 
required  to  insure  its  general  adoption. 

4.  In  Three  Hundred  Schools  .—School  savings  banks 
are  in  use  in  three  hundred  schools  in  this  country,  and  the 
28,000  scholars  who  are  depositors  have  about  8140,000  to 
their  credit.  These  school  banks  are  in  eleven  different 
Slates,  Pennsylvania  having  one  hundred  and  forty  of  them 


Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  These  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  established  since  1888;  most  of  them  dui^ 
ing  1890,  1891  and  1892.  Frequent  inquiries  as  10  the  prac- 
tical working  and  advantages  of  the  system  betoken  jiop- 
I'lar  interest  in  this  method  of  teaching  economy. 

5.    Noble  Examples. — Madame  Camot,  wife  of  the  late 
riencb  pTesident,  gave  a  Christinas  emertaioinent  in  1888 
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to  400  of  the  poorest  school  children  in  Paris  at  Elysee  Pal- 
ace, and  gave  each  child  a  school  savings  bank  book  with 
credit  o(  10  francs.  Many  lesser  instances  of  practical  en- 
couragement to  the  poor  are  cited  by  the  French  press. 
The  greatest  assistance  that  can  be  extended  to  an  individ- 
ual is  to  teach  him  to  help  himSelf,  to  see  and  understand 
his  own  resources  and  respoiisibilLties,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  at 
a  papal  jubilee  gave  a  bank  book  and  ICO  francs  to  each 
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to  the  praclical  economy  through  primed  titeralure.the 

fapetsora  little  meeting  called  to  present  the  work  seldom 
ulstowintliedesiredsupport.  Thebanka  in  most  towns  are 
so  anxiouB  to  secure  the  children's  deposits  that  they  have 
pladly  assumed  the  expense  o{  printing  the  required  forms; 
indeed,  in  some  instances  it  has  been  a  delicate  matter  to 
decide  which  bank  should  have  the  privilege.  TheraanaEers 
realise  that  if  the  children  deposit  with  them  they  are  liltely 
to  become  cuslomecsin  later  life, and  from  a busmess stand- 
point they  are  always  ready  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift, 

7.  School  Authorities  Endorse  It.— The  school  authori- 
ties are  usually  in  glad  accord  wllh  the  idea  of  teaching 
economy  in  the  schools;  the  teachers  themselves,  in  most 
instances  luited,  aie  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  The  children 
enter  with  zest  into  the  accumulation  of  their  earnings  and 
savings,  while  the  develupment  of  their  individuality  and 
self-dependence  is  a  nialter  of  general  comment.  When 
the  system  is  about  to  be  instituted  the  teacher  explains  to 
the  scholars  the  end  and  aim  of  the  school  savings  banks; 
that  it  is  to  teach  them  the  practical  value  of  money,  how 
it  grows  by  attention,  the  benefit  of  industry,  the  delight  ol 
giving  and  spending  wisely,  with  other  salutary  lessons  ir 
tbrifias  opportunity  occurs.  The  roll  is  called  every  Monda_y 
morning  for  the  collection  of  the  children's  savings.  This 
occupies  only  a  very  short  time,  even  the  iiiomitig  the  work 
is  instituted.  Each  child  who  is  a  depositor  has  the  little 
copyrighted  savings  bank  card,  on  the  face  of  which  is  his 
name,  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  school,  On  the  back  are 
the  regulations.  The  card  is  folded,  and  on  the  inside  is 
the  date  for  each  Mimdayinthe  school  year,  witH  space 
opposite  for  amount  of  deposit. 

8,  Names  Are  Called.— When  the  names  are  called  bv 
the  teacher  each  pupil  who  desires  to  deposit  steps  up  witn 
bis  card  and  money,  handing  them  quickly  to  the  teacher, 
saying,  "  Yes,  5  cents,"  or  whatever  the  sum  may  be. 
She  with  a  figure  credits  the  amount  on  the  child's  card 
and  on  her  roll  book;  passing  the  card  back  to  the  child, 
who  keeps  it  always  in  hand  as  a  memorandum  and 
receipt.  The  first  collection  in  the  school  is  deposited  in 
the  bank  as  a  general  school  fund.  When  a  scholar  has 
deposited  fiO  cents  or  one  dollar,  as  the  authorities  nuiy  agiee,- 
he  is  given  a  bank  bonk  and  the  money  is  placed  to  nis  per- 
sonal credit  by  the  bank;  when  lie  hasM  an  interestof  3  per 
cent,  is  allowed  him  by  the  bank,  and  he  has  the  privileges 
ot  an  adult  depositor,  acting  through  school  facilities, 

10.  Teachers'  Monthtj  List  of  Depositors.— With  the 
last  collection  of  c:ich  month  the  "Teachers'  Monthly  lis* 
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Deposiiors"  is  sent  by  each  teacher  to  the  principal  of  t 
schuol,  andbf  him  to  the  bank  with  the  children's  bai  _ 
books  that  individual  credits  may  be  properly  made. 
These  lists  are  returned  by  the  bank  to  the  principal  with 
the  scholars'  bank  books  during  the  week.  The  bank  books 
arc  given  to  the  children  to  take  to  their  homes  the  last 
Friday  of  the  month,  to  be  returned  with  the  following 
Monday  deposits. 

II.    Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  and  Principal.— 
The  check  with  which  pupils  withdraw  their  money  requires 


A  SCHc   .  .    .    ■     .  .   ,       ., 

the  signature  of  parent  or  guardian  and  principal.  The 
principal  uses  the  general  school  fund  bank  book,  received 
when  the  Arst  school  deposit  was  made.  It  is  always  sent 
with  the  week's  denosits  and  returned  to  him  by  messenger 
with  full  amount  ot  credit.  This  frees  him  from  responsi- 
bility, and  Ihe  arrangement  is  such  that  any  error  can  be  at 
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13.  No  Power  to  Withdraw  Uoney.^ — The  principal  or 
teacher  bas  no  power  to  withdraw  money  personally.  The 
bank  books  taken  into  the  home  once  a  month  arouse  family 
interest,  and  parents  often  have  been  interested  to  curtail 
needless  expenses  by  the  practical  lesson  in  the  accumu^^ 
tion  of  small  savings  thus  taken  to  them.     The  childtj^"" 
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enjoy  this  i 
must  develop  t 

13.  A  Thorough  Trial. — This  system  has  been  on  trial 
for  two  years  in  Montgomery  county,  Pencsylvania,  now 
having  it  in  use  in  siKly  of  the  schools.  We  have  heard  no 
discouraging  word  of  it  save  froin  the  cigarette  and  candy  ' 
vendors,  who  complain  that  it  injures  their  trade.  The 
teachers  express  much  gratification  in  the  credits  oE  the 
scholars,  ana  have  themselves  acquired  some  practical 
knowledge  of  banking. 

14.  Tbe  Yauag  Man  with  a.  Future,— One  principal 
tells  us  of  a  boy  who  was  oLiliged  to  slop  school  to  leain  a 
trade  at  fourteen  preparatory  to  family  support,  but  who  is 
so  interested  in  his  school  fund  Ihai  he  walks  to  it,  ont 
and  a  half  miles,  every  Saturday  evening  for  a  year  past 
with  85  cents  toaddlohisaccount.  This  boy  will  doubtless 
make  a  provident  successful  man,  and  is  only  one  of  the 
many  who  are  being  aided  through  this  easy  instrumentality 
to  know  the  value  of  systematic  thrift, 

15.  May  Solve  the  Problem  of  Daily  Existence.— Tbe 
child  becomes  an  active  rather  than  apassive  agent;  he  Is 
a  recogrized  part  of  the  nation,  an  individual  factor,  gaining 
with  his  book  learning  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  thrift.a  knowledge  wherewith  he  may  solvethe  problem 
of  daily  existence.  The  average  boy  and  girl  wno  have 
thus  deposited  their  small  savings  go  out  into  the  broader 
life  from  the  public  scboal  having  $100  or  (200,  perhaps 
more,  10  his  or  ner  individual  credit, 

16.  Rich  and  Poor  Children. — The  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  children  of  the  very  puur  perhaps  need  this  econo- 
mic instruction  most,  though  there  are  many  women  and 
some  men  in  the  middle  walks  of  life  to-day  who  cannot 
without  aid  make  out  a  bank  check  aud  endorse  il  or  give 
the  simplest  receipt  inform.  This  instruction  gives  the 
children  familiarity  with  these  forms,  through  practical  use, 
with  their  earliest  learning.  The  children  of  well-to-do 
people,  who  have  money  given  them  as  a  regular  allowance, 
have  surprised  their  parents  by  the  amount  saved  in  this  , 
manner.  In  some  cases  they  have  kindly  given,  in  an  un> 
ostentatious  fashion,  pennies  to  schoolmates,  enabling  them 

17.  Voluntar/  Deposits. — Tbedeposits  are  all  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  scholars  in  the  schools  where  the  system  has  been  inlro- 
duced  become  depositors,  some  making  additions  weekl<{. 
Others  less  frequently.    The  work  is  eMiieVj  ■^\SaB."^ta'^K-.-J 
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bringing  reward  to  the  cliildren,  the  neighborhocna.  ■ 
through   them,   to   the    nalion  —  our  natum,   preat  in   lu 
rtrength,  great  in  its  need  of  purilying  and  enlarging  influ- 
ence to  insure  perpetuity  ns  God's  nation. 

iS.  Late  Records.— Records  of  late  school  meetings  in 
Belgium  and  Denmark  report  the  Trustees  ot  Public  In- 
struction and  School  Inspectors  as  speaking  ably  to  th« 
Eupils  on  improving  and  keeping  in  mind  through  ]ife  Ihc 
issons  of  thrift  allowed  them  through  the  school  bankSi 


Military  Training  in  Public  Schools. 

Within  the  past  few  years  this  idea  has  found  favor  with 
many,  and  yet  it  is  as  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  onr 
ablest,  most  intelligeot,  and  most  patriotic  ciiitens.  It  is 
argued  that  we  are  a  peace-loving  and  peace-making  na- 
lion; that  it  is  inconsistent  to  teach  our  children  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  the  arts  of  war  at  the  same  lime.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  syster 
and  adopted.  We  append  soi 
in  favor  of  the  system. 

I.  Discipline. — Discipline  and  good  government  maka 
a  school.  Without  proper  subordination  and  a  due  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for  law  arid  order,  there  can  be  no 
intellectual  progress.  Discipline  consequetilly  is  the  essen- 
tial principle  ofa  successful  school,  and  the  first  lessons  of 
civil  government  and  respect  for  law  are  thus  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  of  the  public  school. 

3.     Military  Discipline.— The   monotony  of   ibc  school 
work  can  be  broken  and  a  greater  interest  manifested  on 
iiiing  the  ^ 

ir  bands;  teachers  should  become 
miliar  with  the  common  military  tactics,  and  should  drill 
the  school  in  marchini;  and  the  use  of  arms.  Wooden  euni 
and  a  wooden  cannon  can  be  easily  made  at  a  smatl  ex- 
pense, and  the  boys  will  take  great  pride  in  the  work,  and 
the  teachers  will  find  it  not  only  pleasant,  but  a  profitable 
influence  among  the  students. 

All  pupils  should  be  first  trained  in  grades  and  then  all 
united  into  one  company  for  general  drill  and  parade. 
After  pupils  have  attained  some  proficiency,  officers  should 
be  elected  or  appointed  and  a  regular  military  Organixatiaa 
perfected. 

3,  Good  Gove  rani  ent.— Military  discipline  and  drill 
are  found  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  preserving  good  gov^ 
ernment.  in  holding  the  student's  attention  to  study  and  in 
aharpeains  the  intellectaal  fMulXiea.    T\;«»  k%'^\s,  Mk.S]v. 
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cadet  in  learning  to  obey  develops  in  bimself  that  rarest 
and  most  precious  gift,  the  power  of  self-control,  which 
marks  the  noblest  type  of  man.  Moreover,  there  is  a  charm 
and  an  incentive  in  a  military  atmosphere  that  appeal  tn 
the  most  sluggish  nature  and  insp'ire  one  to  increased  ef- 
■  fort  to  excel. 

4.  Indifferent  Students.  Hence  it  is  that  many  indif- 
ferent students,  on  passing  from  a  common  school  to  a  mil- 
itary   institution,  surprise   their  former  teachers  and   ac- 

Jiiamtances  by  earnest  application  and  brilliant  results. 
,ank  and  office  being  the  reward  for  a  good  deportment 
apd  scholarship,  Ihe  student  is  impelled  liy  a  mutive  power 
not  existinf^  elsewhere.  The  cadet  officer  in  performing 
his  duties  in  commanding  and  in  directing  his  fellows, 
Icams  lessons  that  will  be  of  lasting  valueto  him  in  after- 
life. Both  as  officer  and  as  private  the  cadet  learns  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  matters  of  personal  neatness  and  exem- 
plary deportmenL  There  is  no  other  system  by  which  are 
instilled  so  thoroughly  .order,  patience,  punctuality,  cheer- 
ful obedience,  respect  for  one's  superiors,  and  a  sense  oi 
duty,  honor  and  manliness. 

5.  Good  for  Brain  Work,— "Under  a  system  of  raili- 
lary  education  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  loss  in 
the  time  and  energy  available  for  Ihe  usual  academic  work. 
Experience  shows  that  the  very  opposite  is  true.  It  is  seen 
that  the  lime  devoted  lu  military  mstruction  and  exercise 

nore  than  compensated  by  the  increased  menial  activity 
and  vigor  of  the  student,  His  attention  is  sharpened  and 
his  intellect  ([uickened.  He  is  more  alert  and  can  acquire 
mote  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not  every  youth  who  is  studious 
by  nature  and  who  acquires  knowledge  from  the  love  of 
acquiring." 

6.  To  Accomplish  the  Best  Results.—"  To  accomplish 
the  best  results  the  yoiiiig  student  should  be  placed  in  sur- 
roundings favorable  to  Industry;  lie  should  breathe  a  busy 
atmosphere.  In  the  common  school  left  to  himself  to  regu- 
late his  hours  of  study,  and  exposed  to  the  innumerable 
temptations  of  socielvand  goixl  fellowship,  the  pupil  uncon- 
sciously or  heedlessly  loses  valuable  time.  In  a  military 
school  It  is  otherwise.  Life  is  regular  as  clock  work.  Not 
only  recitation  and  drill,  but  also  recreation,  study  and  even 
sleep  have  their  allotted  hours.  In  this  way  the  pupil 
■'"rns  method  ;ind  acfjuires  i;nod  mental  habits," 


Admission   to  the  Qoverment  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis. 

1.  Naral  Cadets. — In  1882  an  act  of  Congress  provided 
"that  all  the  undergraduates  at  the  naval  academy  sball 
hereafter  be  designated  and  called  '  naval  cadets,'  and  from 
these  naval  cadets  who  successfully  complete  the  six  years' 
academic  course  appointments  shall  hereafter  be  made  as 
it  ia  necessary  to  Itll  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
line  and  engineer  corps  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  marioe 

3.  Number  of  Appoiotments. — ll  was  provided  further, 
however,  "that  no  greater  number  of  appointments  into 
the&e  grades  shall  be  made  each  year  than  shall  equal  the 
number  of  vacancies  which  has  occurred  in  the  same  grades 
during  the  preceding  year.  And  that  these  appointments 
to  be  made  from  the  graduates  at  the  conclusion  of  their  eix 
years'  course  shall  be  in  the  order  of  merit;  the  assignment 
to  the  various  corps  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board. 
And  if  there  be  more  graduates  than  vacancies,  those  who 
do  not  receive  appointmcnls  in  the  service  shall  be  given  a 
certificate  of  graduation,  an  honorable  discharge  and  one 
year's  sea  pay. ' 

3.  The  Appointments.— Let  us  see  how  the  appoint- 
tnenls  lo  this  great  government  school  are  made,  and  the 
requirements,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  a  candidate  for 
admission.  The  revised  statutes  say:  "That  there  shall  be 
allowed  one  naval  cadet  for  every  member  or  delegate  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, and  ten  at  large.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
as  soon  after  the  5th  of  March  in  each  year  as  possible, 
notify  in  writing  each  member  and  delegate  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  any  vacancy  that  mav  exist  in  the 
district.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  lo  fill  said  vacancy 
shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  member  or 
delegate,  if  such  recommendation  is  made  by  the  first  day 
of  July  of  that  year;  but  if  it  is  not  made  bv  that  time  [be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  fill  the  vacancy.' 

4.  Actual  Residents.^ The  candidate  allowed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  the  candidates  appointed  at 

,  large  ghall  be  selected  by  the  President.  Candidates 
\  allowed  for  Congressional  Dcstricts,  for  territories,  and  for 
.  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  actual  tesvitaVs oV  ftw; 
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tic.eeograpliy,  English  grammar.  United  States  Iiistory  and 
algebra.  Deficiency  in  any  of  these  subjeclswill  be  sufhcient 
to  tnsurethe  rejection  of  the  candidate.  Only  a  sketch  of 
the  mental  examiiiatjon  can  be  given  within  the  limits  o< 
this  ariicle. 

7.  Reading  and  Writing;. — In  reading  and  writioF  can- 
didates must  be  able  to  read  uuder standingly  ana  with 
proper  accent  and  emphasis,  and  to  write  legibly,  ne^ly 
and  rapidly.  In  spelling  they  must  be  able  to  ndte  ttoat 
dictation  paragraphs  from  standard  pieces  of  Englisb; 
literature,  and  the  spelling  throughout  the  examination  will' 
be  considered  in  marking  the  papers. 

8.  Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  the  candidate  mnst  pes' 
sess  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will'enablff 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  higher  branches  of  n)ftth&- 
maiics  without  further  study.  The  examination  in  algCbr* 
will  be  elementary  in  character,  and  is  limited  to  question^ 
and  problems  upon  the  fundamental  rules,  factoring,  alge^ 
braic  fractions,  and  simple,  equations  of  one  or  more  un-' 
known  quantities. 

9.  Grammar.— In  granjmar  candidates  must  exhibit  3 
familiarity  with  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  rules  in  re- 
lation thereto.  Thev  must  be  able  to  parse  any  ordinary 
sentence  given  to  itiem,  and  generally  must  undetstand 
those  portions  of  the  subject  which  are  usually  taught  and 
comprehended  under  the  heads  of  orthography,  etymology 
and  syntax. 

10.  Descriptive  Geography. — Candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  descriptive 
geography,  particularly  of  our  own  country,  and  it  is  well 
For  the  candidate  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  kn<jwledge  of  the 
geography   of  the   United   States  cannot   be  too   full    or 

11.  History  of  the  United  States.— Candidates  should 
iJso  be  familiar  with  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  school  bistories. 

^12.  Where  to  Go  for  Examination.— Candidate;  tor 
admission  to  West  Point  are  now  by  law  allowed  W  preseiH 
themselves  at  certain  designated  army  posts  for  examina> 
tion,  but  unfortunately  ito  liice  condition  exists  foe  the  iiavaj 
academy  candidates,  and  they  are  all  obliged  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  Annapolis.  Those  who  ha  v« 
been  nominated  in  lime  for  them  to  reach  the  academy  by 
the  15th  of  May  will  receive  permission  to  present  them- 
selves on  that  date  to  the  superintendent  for  examinatioa 
tor  admission.    Those  thai  mavnot  hei\ott\TOW.e&.\o.<'«w 
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13-  Other  Requirements. — The  candidates  who  succeift> 

fully  pass  the  menial  examination  will  be  notified  to  pre- 
sent themselves  (or  their  physical  examination;  and  this 
having  been  successfully  passed,  they  receive  their  ap- 
pointments as  naval  cadets,  and  become  students  at  the 
academy.  Each  cadet  *ill  be  required  to  sign  articles  by 
which  he  binds  himsell  to  serve  in  the  United  Slates  Navy 
eight  years,  including  his  time  of  probation  at  the  naval 
academy,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  pay  of  a  naval 
cadet  is  S500  a  year,  commencine  at  the  date  of  his  admis< 
sion.  Each  cadet  must,  on  admission,  deposit  with  the  pay- 
officer  about  $200,  to  be  expended  for  clothes  and  text- 
books. One  month  after  admission  each  naval  cadet  19 
credited  with  the  amount  of  his  actual  traveling  expenses 
from  his  home  to  the  naval  academy. 


United  States  Military  Academy. 

The  conception  of  a  military  academy  in  this  country 
dates-back  to  1776,  when  the  lack  of  competent  officers  for 
the  army  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
Continental  Congress  to  "prepare  and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a 
"itary  academy."     Wasniogton  strongly  urged  the  mal- 

.  and  in  1802  (he  Military  Academy  was  founded  at  West 
Point.  For  years  the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  a  great  lack  of  system  and  subordination;  cadets 
vere  admitted  without  regard  to  age  or  qualification,  but 
inder  able  and  careful  superintendents  it  to<day  meets  the 
expectations  of  the  most  hopeful. 

The  number  of  appointments,  requirements  for  adtnis- 
ion,  examinations  and  courses  of  study  are  similar  to  thnse 
of  the  naval  academy  (see  page  435).  Candidates  must  be 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  old.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  cadets  belonging  to 
the  southern  states  joined  the  Confederacy,  This  preju- 
diced some  against  the  Academy  for  a  lime,  but  on  the 
whole  the  general  impression  and  testimony  given  is  that 
a\\  our  wars  since  the  founding  of  the  Academy  would  have 
lasted  much  longer  and  would  have  resulted  differently  but 
for  the  skilled  men  that  could  be  drawn  upon  in  these 
times  of  necessity. 


BOW  LAND  IS  SDRVEVEIX 


LAND  SURVEYS. 


How  Land  is  Surveyed. 

..  History.— Thomas  Jefferson  anil  Alberl  Gallatin  are 
apposed  to  be  the  authors  of  out  system  of  United  States 
bna  surveys. 

2.  Townships.— The  iand  is  first  divided  into  squares 
bv  lines,  six  miles  apart.  These  squares  are  called  Aitc^- 
tniPs.  AnA  a  row  of  townships  running  tiortb  and  south  is 
called  a  range.    Townships  are  given  proper  names,  but  for 

•L- _g  gf  location  they  are  designated  by  numbers, 

icipal  Meridioas  and  Base  Lines.-    "" 


"K 


what  iS  kijoiva  as  t.\\e principal  meridian  line.    \^KW^v^y- 
btg  a  line  at  right  angles  across  the  pntuipa.1  in«rirti»«* 


HOW  LAND  IS  SURVEYED. 


they  establish  what 
"."ifrc^'fenl'th."' 
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Illmtration.-  A.  B.=  Principal  Meridian.  C.  D.=Base 
Line.  The  numbers  on  the  line  A.  B.  ma.rk  the  tovmskip 
linei,  and  the  numbers  on  the  line  C.  D.  mark  the  range 

Ranee  lines  are  run  north  and  south  six  miles  apart  on 
both  sides  of  the  principal  meridian  and  numbered  as 
shown  in  diagram  above.  Township  lines  are  run  six  miles 
apart,  parallel  to  the  base  line  and  numbered  as  showa 


township  4,  south,  or  24'mile3east  of  the  principal  meti^ 
jam  and  18  milps  ^^t^  9i  !d>c  base  line. 


Wow  TO  LOCATE   LAND. 


How  to  Locate  Land  and  Read  and 
Write  Descriptions. 


A  township  is  35  sections,  each  a  mile  square.  A  sectioA 
ts  640  acres.  A  quarter  scclion,  half  a  mile  square,  is  160 
acres.  An  eighth  section,  half  a.  mile  long,  nnrth  and  UuUU 
and  aquartero{ami1ewi<lc,is80  acres.  A  sixteenth  section, 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  is  40  acres. 
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1.  United  States  survey  ends  with  the  location  of  the 
seciion  lines.  Marks  are,  however,  made  by  the  surveyors 
at  The  corners  of  the  seaion  and  also  half-mile  marks 
between  the  corners.  By  these  marks  any  piece  of  land 
may  be  accurately  located. 

2.  Land  is  generally  bought  and  sold  in  lots  oC  ^  ^u^vSk 

nrlV>9rTPEnTl9ntirr>-Ef.r1Rn9r-i»    Mr 


UNITED  STATES   HOMfeSTEAD  LAWS. 


A  B 

C  0 

Z  X  v 


efSec2&. 

A  is  described  as  N,  W.  ;4  of  N.  W,  X  of  Sec  36. 
C  D  IB  described  as  S.  Ji  of  N.  W.  X  of  Sec.  25. 
X  Y  is  described  as  N.  ;4  of  S.  E.  J<  of  Sec.  25. 
Z  is  described  as  N.  E.  X  of  S.  W.  X  o(  Sec  25. 

N.  L.  .  _... 
a  full  descriplit 
veyor. 


The  United  States  Homestead  Ltm 

The  laws  give  to  every  citizen,  and  to  itose  wlio  ba.^ 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citi?ens,  the  right  la  j 
homestead  on  blikvf.ved  lands  to  the  extent  of  o!te-qiuutfl| 

the  former  in  cases  in  the  class  t..  -jwer  priced  lands,  b 
by  law  at  tl-25  per  acre,  the  latter  of  high  priced  Ian 
held  at  *2.50  per  acre,  when  disposed  otto  cashbuve. 
The  pre-emption  privilege  is  restricted  to  heads  of  familb 
widows,  or  single  persona  over  the  age  of  iwentj'-one, 

Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army,  and  every  sea; 
marine  and  officer  of  the  navy  during  the  recent  lebellld 
may  enter  160  acres  from  either  class,  and  length  of  tOL 
served  in  the  army  or  navy  deducted  from  the  time  reqiiilj 
to  perfect  title. 


LANDS  OWNEI 


Securities,  Property  and  L^nds  Owned'] 
by  Foreigners. 


n  conlroiliiig  interests  ill  many  of  our  larg^ 
lecities,  and  controlling  interest   in   many  rfiX 
It  enterprises.     They  own  a   large  number  oF I 
breweries,  and  almost  the  majority  of  o       ' 
surance  companies. 

2.    Foreign  Land  Ovraera  of  American  Soil.— Viscount  fl 

Scully,  of  England,  owns  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in " 

Iowa  and  Nebraska;  a  London  syndicate  owiis  I 
acresof  land  in  Texas;  Sir  Edward  Reid  owns  2,000.0( 
acresof  land  in  Florida;  another' Englisb  syndicate  O' 
1,800,000  acres  in  Mississippi.  The  Anglo-American  s, 
dicate  owns  750,000  acres  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  some'  c 
the  other  western  states;  Bryan  H,  Evans  owns  70C"' 
acres  in  Mississippi;  the  Duke  of  Southerland,  135,000 in 
southwestern  states;  the  British  Company,  320,000  acres  t 
Kansas;  the  Missouri  Land  Company,  300,000  aw«a  ' 
Missouri;  Lord  Houghton  owns  Wj*fta«ii^\n."^\tK>i»-\' 


XAKD  OWNED  BV   FORf^fGNERS. 


:JERRY  SIMPSOn,  E«-Member  Congress  from  KuiSM. 

lEnelish   Land   Company,   50,000  acres   in   Califotnis,  and 

:  50,000  acres  in  Arkansas;  Alexander  Grant,  of  London, 
(Owns  35,000  acres  in  Kansas;  a  foreign  syndicate,  of  which 
:ihe  Earl  of  Vemlan  and  the  Earl  of  Lankeville  are  at  the 
Ihead.  owns  110,000  acres  in  Wisconsin;  M.  EEfetihauser,  of 
'Halifax,  NovaScolia,owns600,OOOacres  of  land  in  West 
Virginia:  aScotchsyndicaleownsM.OOO  acres  in  Florida. 

3.  Gr«nd  Tot«l.-it  is  claimed  that  fully  20,000,000 
acres  of  American  soil  are  owned  by  land  owners  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  alotie.  This  does  not  include  other  for- 
eiKn  syndicates  who  own  over  7,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
other  jJortions  of  the  country. 

4.  The  Duties  of  the  Americaa  Coneress.— It 
dent  that  10  allow  foreigners  to  own  such  vast  ; 
land  in  America  is  not  good  for  the  country.    The 

ning  from  such  land  only  enrich  foreigners  who  have  no 
interest  in  our  institutions,  only  to  reap  the  profits  from  the 
investments.  They  do  nothing  to  add  to  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  country;  they  arc  not  interested  in 
perpetuating  our  free  institutions.  The  investments 
ing  from  these  vast  areas  of  land  should  be  kept 
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b^elop  it  and  build  up  ii 


prosper- 


CoRgress  should  pass  a  law  compelling  every  foreigner 
who  owns  land  in  America  to  reside  within  its  bound 
aries.  No  non-resident  foreigner  should  be  permitted  II 
own  out  valuable  soil. 


446      RIGHT  PRINCIPI^S  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFOKH. 

The  Right  Principles  of  Civil  Service  \ 
Reform. 


I.    An  net  of  Congress. ^Tbe  ninth  si 


n  of  an  act  of 


makin 


s  approved  March  3,  1871,  and  eniitled  "An  Act 
ipropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
11  for  the  fiscal  yearending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  for  other  purposes,"  pTOvides, 
"That  the  President  of  the  UnitedStatesbeandhe  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  persons  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States  as  will  best  promote  the  efficiency  thereof,  and  as- 
certain the  fitness  of  each  candidate  in  respect  to  age, 
health,  character,  knowledge,  and  ability  for  the  branch  of 
service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  President  is  authorized  to  employ  suitable  persons  to 
conduct  said  inquiries,  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  ra 
ceive  appointments  in  the  civil  service. 

a.  Three  Parts.— The  public  service  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  three  branches^the  Civil.  Military 
and  Naval.  The  Civil  Service  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
is  neither  Military  nor  Naval,  and  comprises  all  the  offices 
by  which  the  civil  administration  is  carried  on. 

3.  The  AppointinE  Power. — The  Constitution  author- 
izes each  House  of  Congress  to  choose  its  own  officers.  It 
empowers  the  President  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  certain 
officers  who  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  all  other  officers 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  It 
authorizes  Congress  to  vest,  by  law,  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  it  may  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  courts  of  law  appoint  their  own  officers.  The  President 
alone  appoints  very  few,  and  Ihcy  are  mainlyot  an  honorary 
character.  Those  who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  in  num- 
ber about  3,000.  The  other  inferior  officers,  about  50,000  in 
number,  are  appointed  by  the  heads  of  departments,  some- 
times directly,  sometimes  upon  the  nomination  of  another 

4.  Earl^  Appointments. — During  the  early  administra- 
tions appointments  were  made  from  considerations  of 
character  and  fitness,  and  removals  took  place  for  cause. 
This  i>ractice  as  it  was  the  wisest  and  most  reasonable,  was 
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alio  to  he  expected,  because  Washmglon  having  been 
unani mous I y  elected  to  ihe  Presidency,  parly  divisions,  as 
we  know  ibem.  were  develuped  only  towara  the  close  of 
his  administration.  He  required  of  applicants  proofs  of 
ability,  integrity  and  fimess.  "Beyond  this,"  ne  said, 
"nothing  witt)  me  is  necessary  or  will  be  of  any  avail  to 
thecn  in  my  decision."  John  Adams  made  few  removals 
and  those  for  cause.  Jetferson  said  that  the  pressure  to 
'  remove  was  like  a  torrent.  But  he  resisted  it  and  declared 
in  his  famous  phrase,  that  "  the  only  quejtions  concerning  a 
candidate  shall  be.  Is  he  honest  P  Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faith- 
ful to  the  Constitution?"  Madison,  Monroe  and  John  Quincj 
Adams  followed  himsofailhfully  that  the  Joint  Congression- 
al Committee  upon  Retrenchment  reported  in  18G8  that, 
having,  consulted  all  accessible  means  of  information  they 
had  not  learned  of  a  single  removal  of  a  subordinate  officer 
except  for  cause  from  the  beginning  of  Washington's 
admmistration  to  the  close  of  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams- 

5.  The  Hotto. — Senator  Marcy,  of  New  York,  first  used 
the  famous  phrase  in  reference  to  the  offices  of  Ihe  Civil 
Service:  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 
From  that  lime  it  has  been  practically  the  motto  of  the 
administration  of  every  patty.  As  its  evjl  results  have  been 
observed,  various  eEForts  have  been  made  to  obviate  them. 
But  the  praciicehas  become  a  tradition  which  was  not  readilv 
disturbed.  No  measures  for  a  general  reform  were  taken 
until  the  close  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  when,  upon  the 
positive  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  section  of  the 
act  given  on  previous  page  was  passed. 

6.  Whole  Machinery  of  the  Government  is  Pulled  to 
Pieces  Every  Four  Years,— Political  caucuses,  primary 
meetings  anij  conventions  are  controlled  by  the  promise  and 
the  expectation  of  patronage.  Political  candiaates  tor  the 
lowest  or  the  highest  positions  are  directly  or  indirectly 
pledged.  Thepledge  is  the  price  of  the  nomination,and  when 
the  election  is  determined  pledges  must  be  redeemed.  The 
business  of  the  nation,  the  legislation  of  Congress,  the  duties 
of  Ihe  departments,  ate  all  subordinated  to  the  distribution 
of  what  is  well  called  "the  spoils."  No  one  escapes.  Presi- 
dent, secretaries,  senators,  representatives  are  pertina- 
ciously dogged  and  besought  on  the  one  hand  to  appoint, 
on  the  other  to  retain,  subordinates.  The  great  officers  of 
the  government  are  constrained  to  become  mere  office- 
brokers.  Meantime,  they  may  have  their  own  hopes,  ambi- 
tions and  designs.  They  may  strive  to  make  their  patron- 
age secure  their  private  aims.  Thecpectacle  is  as  ^miliu 
u  it  is  painful  and  humiliatiog. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATE. 
To  tlie  Victor  Belone  the  Spoils. 
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7.  The  Evil  Results. — The  evil  tesulis  of  the  practice 
maybe  seen,  first,  in  its  perversion  of  the  nature  oF  tbe 
electioD  itself.  In  a  free  countrv  an  election  is  intended  to 
be,  and  of  right  should  be,  the  choice  of  differing  policies  of 
administration  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  It  is  properly 
the  judgment  of  the  popular  intelligence  upon  the  case 
which  has  been  submitted  to  it  during  the  canvass  by  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  advocates.  But  the  evil  system 
under  which  the  country  suffers  tends  10  change iheclection 
from  a  choice  of  policies  into  a  contest  for  persona!  advan- 
tage. It  is  becoming  a  desperate  conflict  to  obtain  all  the 
offices,  with  all  their  lawful  salaries  and  all  their  unlawful 
chances.  The  consequences  are  unavoidable.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  country  is  debased.  The  national  character 
deteriorates.  No  country  or  govemmeDt  can  safely  tolerate 
such  a  surely  increasing  demoralization. 

8.  Honorable  Men.^There  are  honorable  men  who 
enter  the  service  with  the  sincercst  purpose  of  doing  their 
duty,  but  the  evil  condition  of  the  system  forces  them  often 
to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  and  in  a  manner  which 
is  repugnant  to  them.  They  do  not  have  that  pride  in  the 
Civil  Seiviceof  the  country  which  distinguishes  ttic  Military 
and  Naval  Services,  For  how  can  a  position  so  often  pro- 
cured without  proved  qualification,  and  SO  often  lost  without 
fault,  appeal  to  the  desire  or  the  ambition  of  worthy  n 
There  are  modest  and  honest  and  able  citizens  enough  who 
would  gladly  serve  the  country  for  a  moderate  and  perma- 
nent salary,  and  who  are  the  very  servants  the  country 
needs;  but  they  decline  to  enter  upon  competition,  not  of 
excellence,  but  of  influence:  a  competition  in  which  actual 
qualification  does  not  determine  the  result.  The  conditions 
of  the  service  are  such  that  they  cannot  avoid  the  feeling 
that  their  minds  are  often  regarded  as  mortgaged,  their 
opinions  as  hired. 

g.  Criticism  TTpou  the  System.— Nor  is  this  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress not  long  ago  forbiddmg  the  minor  jrhcers  111  the  Civil 
Service  the  usual  political  liberty  of  all  American  citizens 
to  serve  as  delegates  in  political  conventions  or  as  members 
of  political  committees.  It  is  the  sharpest  criticism  upon 
the  system  that  it  is  held  to  unfit  a  ciiizen  for  the  honest 
discharge  of  bis  political  duties.  And  there  is  no  one  who 
is  familiar  with  its  practical  operation  who  does  not  feel  that 
there  was  reason  in  the  proposition. 

10.  The  Mischief.— But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here. 
When  public  offices  are  regarded  oul-j  a^  xfH-itit.  \s« 
political  service,  they  will  be  conaunXX-j  ciui'Cvv'fteA.Viwiw 
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ply  jPQte  places.  There  will  be  incessant  temporary  em* 
ploymcnls,  as  they  are  called,  and  consequent  deficiency 
Dills  and  suppleir^iitary  appiopriation  bills.  Meanwhile, 
the  influence  which  has  obtained  the  office,  not  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  but  as  a  private  reward,  will  be  slow  to  see 
inefficiency  or  actual  dishonesiy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
incumbenl.  The  tendency  wiil  be  to  disbelieve  and  t 
excuse  and  to  postpone  inquiry;  so  that  under  this  system 
not  only  are  useless  offices  created,  but  there  is  the  strong- 
est temptation  to  conceal  corruption,  and  abuses  and  ex- 
travagances, resulting  from  a  multiplication  i)f  such  offices, 
are  constantly  increasing. 

11.  A  Good  and  a  Bad  System  of  the  CiTil  Serricc— 
is  not  possible  to  compute  in  figures  the  exact  economical 
difference  between  a  good  anda  bad  sysieni  of  llie  Civil 
Service.  It  is  necessarily  a  niatterof  inference  and  of  com'  ^ 
parison  between  the  probable  operation  of  a  careless  and  K 
careful  method.  But  it  is  estimated,  by  those  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  is  annually  lost  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  for  a  large  part  of  that  loss  a  system  of  the  service 
which  is  fatally  unsound  may  reasonably  be  held  responsi- 
ble. 

12.  Long  and  Annoying  Resistance.— Even  if  the  ap- 
pointing power  declare  that  it  prefers  a  certain  person, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  place,  the  appointment  is,  never- 
theless, demanded  or  contested  as  of  nglii  by  the  friends  ol 
other  persons.  If  the  appointing  power  persists,  and  the 
place  IS  filled  as  it  prefers,  it  is  only  after  a  long  and  an* 
noylng  resistance  to  pressure.  Bulsnouidit  be  the  head  of  a 
department  who  has  some  measure  beforeCongressfor  which 
he  wishes  every  vote  that  he  can  procure, there  isapower- 
ful  temptation  to  yield  Ibe  appointment  in  order  to  secure 
the  vote.  Thus  the  evil  system  increases  official  tempta- 
tion and  makes  honesty  difficult;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  Congress  making  '"  " 
penal  offense  for  members  of  Congress  to  importune 
appointing  power  for  places.  , 

13.  Civil  Service  by  Promotion. —Admission  to  tiie   , 
higher  grades  of  employment  in  the  Civil  Service  by 
motion  IS  cardinal  condition  of  a  sound  system.    When  n  is 
understood  that  good  character  and  superior  fitness  procure 
entrance  to  office,  and  that  the  tenure  is  dependent  upon 
condition,  and  that  conduct  and  ability  determine  promo- 
lion,  the  desire  of  entering  a  service  which  thus  offers  a  - 
career  to  honorable  ambition  will  naturally  be  felt  bymany  | 
who  command  no  political  influence,  and  who  do  not  caca  ] 
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it  all  the  advantaee 


1  stimulating  zeal  and  fidelity  a 
practically  no  system  of  promotion.  The  most  industriotu 
and  competent  officers  constantly  see  others,  inexperienced 
and  often  incompetent,  suddenly  brought  into  the  service 
from  ilie  outside  and  placed  above  them.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  the  officer  and  dangerous  lo  the  service,  because  how- 
ever bad  the  present  practice  may  be,  and  however  illogical 
under  that  practice  to  expect  merit  to  be  regarded,  yet  the 
simple  fact  that  there  is,  and  can  be  but  one  true  principle 
of  a  good  service,  will  constantly  assert  itself  in  tne  mmd 
of  the  incumbent.  The  prospect  of  promotion  by  merit, 
upon  the  other  hand,  will  quietly  animate  every  officer  to 
such  discharge  of  his  duly  that  there  will  be  constant  com- 
petition of  excellence. 

14.  Promotion  of  Merit. — Carrying  the  same  principle 
further,  and  seeking  to  obtain  all  the  advantage  which  pro- 
motion by  merit  oSers,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to  open 
every  vacancy  in  thehighet  grades  of  offices  to  the  free  o 
petition  of  applicants  from  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  sa 
offices.  Promotion,  indeed,  is  often  thought  to  be  limited 
to  an  advance  from  one  step  to  .the  next  higher.  But  if 
promotion  by  mere  seniority  be  abandoned,  if  it  be  under- 
stood that  any  one  who  is  properly  qualified  to  enter  at  the 
lowest  point  may,  whenever  the  vacancy  occurs,  compete 
for  thehighest,  not  only  is  the  best  fitness  secured  for  the 
highest  point,  but  belter  men  are  attracted  to  enter  at  the 

IS-  The  Services  of  utj  Honest  and  Able  Man.— The 
country  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  honest  and  able 
manwhomay  wish  to  serve  it.  Wepropose  that  every  person 
who,  after  due  public  notice,  shall  present  himself  at  the  time 
and  place  designated  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  examined. 
But  be  must  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  is  of 
Rooid  character,  of  suitable  age,  and  in  sound  health. 
He  must  also  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
able  satisfactorily  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English 
language. 

16.  Competitive  Examinations. — The  Civil  Service  re- 
form must  sooner  or  later  apply  the  principles  of  fitness  and 
merit  and  qualifications  for  office.  The  Civil  Service  as  far  as 
it  applies  to  written  recommendations  and  nromotions  ac- 
coidiDg  to  qualification  has  worked  wonderful  results  in  this 
system  and  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  if  the 
systembeextendedsoastoapply  to  the  candidates  for  office 
to  be  filled  by  appointment,  the  government  service  wUl.  V*. 
not  only  better,  but  will  be  more  cc.otiowwi».\Vi  wsAmO*^ 
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The  Pnrpoie  of  Exinimition.— The  purpose  of  the 

nation  is  to  ascetCain  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for 

the  position  that  he  seeks.  But  a  mere  pass  or  standard 
examination,  that  is,  an  examioatiun  wbicn  requires  of  the 
applicant  only  the  ability  to  pass  an  easy  line  and  to  be- 
come  one  of  many  from  who  the  appaintment  is  to  be  made, 
is  an  examination  which  constantly  tends,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  patronage,  to  become  a  mere  form,  such  as  many 
that  are  now  held  in  custom-houses  and  elsewhere.  If,  how- 
ever, the  applicant  knows  that  he  must  not  only  pass  the 
line,  but  pass  it  so  as  lo  be  ranked  among  the  two  or  three 
highest  ot  his  associates,  proficiency  atone  will  determine 
'*         suit.    The  most  powerful  patronage  cannot  make  its 


ever.  Its  only  hope,  then,  is  to  corrupt  the  examiners  to 
permit  collusion,  and  the  possibility  of  collusion  is  to  be 
obviated  by  the  details  of  methods  ot  examination  and  cer- 
tificate. The  honest  competitive  examination  is  the  only 
fundamental  security  against  the  power  of  mere  patronage, 
because,  without  regard  to  irrelevant  influences,  it  selects 
not  those  who  are  most  stroQgly  urged  but  those  who  are 
most  fully  qualified. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Rules. 

The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  as  declared  in  its 
title,  is  "to  regulate  and  improve  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three 
Commissioners,  a  Cbief  Examiner,  a  becretary,  and  other 
employes  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  aid 
the  President  as  he  may  request  in  preparing  suitable  rules 
for  carrying  the  act  into  effect;  to  make  Tezulations  for  and 
control  the  examinations  provided  for,  ana  supervise  and' 
control  the  records  of  the  same;  and  to  make  investigations 
and  report  upon  all  mailers  touching  the  enforcement  and 
effect  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  address  of  the 
Commission  is  Washington,  D.  C.  The  president  of  the 
Commissionisjohn  R.Procter;  the  secretary  is  JohnT.  Doyle. 

The  service  classified  under  the  act,  and  to  which  it  and 
the  rules  apply,  embraces  the  Executive  Departments  at 
Washington,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  observers  in  the 
Weather  Service,  the  customs  districts  in  each  of  which 
there  are  fifty  or  more  employes,  eleven  tn  number;  all  f  ree- 
delivery  postoffices,  now610  in  number;  the  Railway -Mail 
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Service,  and  tbe  Indian  School  Service,  including  alto- 
gether about  48,000  places,  or  about  one-fourth  in  point  of 
numbers  and  oiie-haJt  in  importance  and  in  salaries  of  the 
entire  Civil  Service. 

The  Classified  DeparlmentalServiceembraces  all  places 
in  the  Departments  at  Washington,  excepting  messengers, 
laborers,  workmen  and  watchmen  (not  including  any  person 
designated  as  a  skilled  laborer  or  workman),  and  no  person 
•o  employed  can,  without  examination   under  the  rules,  b« 


Not  Reco8^tz«d. 


tuign^  to  clerical  duty,  and  also  excepting  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Classified  Customs  Service  at  the 
eleven  ports  embraces  the  places  givingfSOOayear,  andall 
ibose  giving  a  larger  salary  where  the  appointee  is  not  sub- 
ject to  connmiation  by  the  Senate.  The  Classified  Postal 
Service  embraces  all  places  above  the  grade  of  a  laborer 
except  the  postmaster.  The  Classified  Ra\Vwa>i  V^'Ki^*:"-  , 
ice  embraces  all  employes  oS  vfec  Raa-wii  Mt»:i.  ?ift,r*«»-  | 
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The  Classified  Indian  Service  embraces  all  physicians, 
school  superintendents  and  assistant  superintend  en  Is. 
scboi>l  teachers  and  matrons  in  the  Indiau  Service.  Ceitain 
of  the  places  within  the  Classified  Service  arc  excepted 
from  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  rules,  and  may  be 
filled  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officers  without  ex- 
'      other  places  may  be  go  filled,  but  the  great 

es  are  filled  by  competitive  oamination. 

1  the  Classified  Service   where  technical 

neededspecial  examinalitins  are  held.    In 

the  Departmental  Service  they  are  held  for  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Pension,  Patent  and  Signal  ofHceSiGeological 
and  Coast  Surveys  and  other  offices. 


mass  of  the  plat 
oualifications  a: 


Al-PLl  CATIONS. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  proper  age.  No  person  habitually  usItik  intox> 
icaling  liquors  can  be  appointed.  No  discrinii nation  is 
made  on  account  of  sex,  color  or  political  or  religious  opin- 
ions. The  limitations  of  age  are;  For  the  Departmental 
-Service,  not  under  twenty  years;  in  the  Customs  Service, 
not  under  twenty-one  years,  except  clerks  or  messengers, 
who  must  not  be  under  twenty  years;  in  tbe  Postal  Service 
not  under  eighteen  years,  exccp"t  carriers,  who  must  not  be 
under  twenty-one  or  over  forty,  and  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  not  under  eighteen  or  over  thirty-five  years.  The 
age  limilationsdonot  apply  to  any  person  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Military  or  Naval  Service  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  disability  resultinefrom  wounds  or  sick- 
ness incurred  in  the  line  of^  duty.  Such  persons  are  pre- 
ferred In  appointments  under  gl.T34,  R.  S.,  and  cettlfied  to 
appointing  officers  before  all  others  of  higher  grade. 

Every  one  seeking  to  be  examined  must  first  file  an  ap- 
□lication  blank.  The  blank  for  the  Departmental,  Railway 
Mail,  or  Indian  School  Service  should  ne  requested  directly 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  al  Washington.  The  blank 
tor  the  Customs  or  Postal  Service  must  be  requested  in 
writing  by  the  persons  desiring  examination  of  the  Customs 
or  Postal  Board  of  Examiners  al  the  office  where  service  is 
sought.  These  papers  should  be  returned  to  the  ofiicera 
from  whom  they  emanated. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Tbe  applicants  to  enter  the  services  designated  are  ex- 

~ined  as  to  their  relative  capacity  and  fitness.    The  ordi- 

V  clerical  examinations  are  usea  only  in  the  Customs  and 
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DepHrtmental  derviccs  for  clerkships  of  $1,000  and  upyratd 
requiring  uo  peculiar  information  or  skill.  They  are  lim- 
ited to  the  following  subjects:  First,  orthography,  peninan- 
Bhip  and  copying;  second,  arithmelic — fundamenlai  rules, 
fractions,  and  percentage;  third,  interest  and  discount,  ele- 
ments of  bookkeeping  and  accouDts;  fourth,  elements  of 
the  English  language,  letter- writing,  and  the  proper  con- 
struction of  sentences.  For  places  in  which  a  lower  degree 
of  education  suffices,  as  for  employes  in  poslofhces,  and 
those  below  the  erade  of  clerks  in  custom  houses  and  in  the 
Uepartmenls  at  Washington,  tlie  Commission  limits  the  ex 
am  I  nation  to  less  than  thesefour  subjects,  omitting  ibe  ihtrd 
and  parts  of  the  fourth  subject.     No  one  is  certified  for  ap- 


pointment whose  standing  in  the  examination  is  less  than 

TO  percentum  of  complete  proficiency,  except  that  appll- 

s  claiming  military  or  naval  preference  under  gl,7&4  R. 


5.,  need  obtain  but  65. 

The  law  also  prescribes  competitive  examinations  to  test 
the  fitness  of  persons  in  the  service  for  promotion  therein. 
The  Commission  gives  a  certificate  to  the  person  examined, 
Staling  whether  he  passed  or  failed  to  pass, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

When  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled,  the  appointing  ofE- 
cer  applies  to  the  Commission  or  proper  examining  board, 
»nd  it  reports  to  him  the  names  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
lex  called  for  graded  highest  on  the  proper  register  of  those 
in  his  branch  of  the  service  and  remaining  eligible,  and 
from  the  three  a  selection  must  be  made.    In  the  Deparl- 


Every  appointment  is  made  for  a  probationary  period  of 
six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  conduct  and 
capacity  of  the  person  appointed  have  been  found  satisfac- 
tory, the  appointment  is  made  absolute.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  men  stenographers  and  typewriters.  The 
number  of  women  applying  for  clerical  places  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  service. 

The  following  are  excepted  from  examination  for  ap- 
pointment; Confidential  clerks  of  heads  of  departments  or 
offices,  cashiers  of  collectors  and  postmasters,  superintend- 
ents of  money-order  divisions  in  postoffices,  custodians  of 
money  for  whose  fidelity  another  officer  is  under  bond,  dis- 
bursing officers  who  give  bonds,  persons  ir  ■' 


GOVERNMENT   OP    LARGE   CTTIES. 


REV.  DR.  FARKHURST. 

The  Serious  Problems  of  Government 
in  Large  Cities. 

I.  The  Dangers  Th&t  Threaten  Americui  Libertj.— 
be  danger  that  threatens  American  liberty  comes  largely 
-rom  the  foreign  population  in  our  large  cilies.  The  cities 
are  increasing  rapidly  and  most  o£  the  present  unrest  and 
discontent  of  the  people  comes  from  our  cities.  The  most 
serious  problem  that  the  American  people  must  soon  be 
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the  disconieni  in  our  large  cities.  One  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards is  to  encourage  every  laborer  to  secure  a  home  of 
his  own.  As  soon  as  he  secures  some  property  his  interest 
in  the  government  and  law  will  be  materially  changed.  The 
dangers  of  the  American  cities  are  the  foreign  population 
which  are  rapidly  controlling  every  form  of  municipal  gov- 


The  Growth  of  American  Cities  Twice  as  Rapid  ag 
Th«t  of  the  Whole  Population.— It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  who  can  not  be  suspected  of  waul  of  zeal  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Democracy  m  the  United  States  are  thrown  into 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  our  system  by  its  imperfect 
success  in  our  large  cities.  The  lesson  of  history  in  the  past 
has  been  that  great  cities  are  among  the  chief  dangers  of 
Democracy.  1  am  no  alarmist.  My  business  is  not  agita- 
tion. But  I  confess  that  I  consider  this  lesson  of  history  as 
10  democracies,  when  put  side  by  side  with  the  facts  that 
we  ate  and  are  to  be  a  nation  of  great  cities,  something  that 
should  bring  thoughtful  men  to  a  pause.  We  hear  daily 
enough,  ana  more  than  enough,  of  the  corruptions  of  our 
great  cities.  But  it  is  not  so  commonly  noticect  that  popula- 
lion  increases  in  our  cities  with  vastly  greater  rapidity  than 
elsewhere. 

3.  Predominate  in  InDuence. — If  it  were  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  half  of  the  civilized  world  was  henceforth  to  live  In 
cities  and  large  towns,  it  would  not  be  uncertain  which  half 
of  the  world  would  predominate  in  inHuence  over  the  other 
half,  the  part  in  the  towns  or  the  part  out  of  the  towns.  It 
would  not  be  uncertain  either,  that  the  management  of  large 
towns  would  become  a  problem  of  the  first  importance  m 
civilization.  Nor  would  tl  be  uncertain  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  towns  on  the  Democratic  principle  would  have 
extraordinary  difficulties.  Now,  I  believe  it  capable  of 
being  made  very  probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  discoveries  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  to 
create  centers  and  facilitate  intercommunication,  must 
cause  a  vastly  increased  percentage  of  th^  civiliied  world  to 
live  henceforth  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

4.  Much  &s  Cities  do  for  Virtue  They  do  More  for 
Vice, — It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  the  perishing  and 
dangerous  classes  must  grow  in  importance  with  everv 
increase  of  the  growth  and  numbers  of  great  cities.  SucD 
has  been  the  entire  experience  of  modern  as  of  ancient 
civilization.  I  do  not  forget  for  an  instant  that  the  massing 
of  men  gives  greater  opportunities  to  virtue.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  we  should  fail  to  remember,  in  view  of  the  perilous 
future,  any  part  of  the  influence  ai  vte  ^ewictic-j  tSw*M."™. 
"--'■"  "'     iilatc  the  press,  tbe  ^\i\p\\.,  »ai  "fc^  ^,iii.«Sv. 
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.  is  the  notorious,  Stem 
!  history  that  much  as  cities  do  for  virtue,  they  do 
vastly  more  for  vice.  You  doubt  this?  Would  that  Iheproof 
were  not  so  near  home!  One-half  the  criminals  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  are  found  in  Boston.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  shown  that  for  ten  years  the  returns  proved  that  42 
per  cent,  of  the  populatiou  of  the  county  was  arrested 
tor  crime,  while  in  other  counties  the  cumber  was  only  1, 
2,  or  3  per  cent.  This  is  the  result  of  massing  up  here  prop- 
erty and  populatioo.  It  is  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  human  nature  in  the  present  state  of 
human  culture,  and  in  the  present  arrangements  of  philan- 
thropic endeavor.  Boston  has  one-half  the  criminals  o{ 
Massachusetts,  and  yet  only  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

6.  Bad  Politics.— There  are  not  two  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent of  over  200.000  inhabitants  in  which  the  local  elections 
are  not  in  the  control  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes. 
Consider,  secondly,  the  power  of  a  corrupt  city  population 
to  subsidize  the  city  press  and  thus  poison  the  fountains  of 
political  influence  for  the  country  at  large.  Let  fall  here 
the  light  of  the  Gorgon's  head. 

7.  New  York  City.— New  York  City  is  noi  an  American 
city.  For  over  50,000  voters  there  of  native  bittb  there  are 
70,000  of  foreign.  No  American  city  could  be  managed  as 
New  York  is.  What  is  true  of  New  York  City  is  true  qf  out 
other  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  they  are  largely 
being  ruled  by  the  foreigners,  people  who  have  little  regard 
for  the  social,  political  or  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. They  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  largely  rule  every 
American  city.  In  many  of  the  riots  of  1894  there  were 
hardly  enough  American  Dorn  citizens  to  act  as  interpreter! 
(or  the  rioters, 

8.  Power  of  the  Whiskey  Ring  to  Control  City  Elec* 
tioDs. — Not,  in  the  fourth  place,  need  I  pause  upon  the 
proof  that  the  chief  perils  from  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes  in  great  cities  arise  from  intemperance  and  its  asso- 
ciated vices.  When  the  subject  of  a  municipal  police  waa 
first  brought  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  this  prop- 
ositicH)  was  discussed  in  a  scholarly  way,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
repeatedly  presented  this  single  point  in  a  popular  way 
He  was  hissed  for  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  tor  twen^ 


and  aldermen  ol  ISoston  have  been  but  a 
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committee  of   the   places   for  gambling  and  of  the  liauot 
shops  of  the  peninsula.    The  year  1900  will  not  luss  We» 

dell  Phillips. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Issues  of  the  Day. 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  STRIKES. 

I.  American  History. — It  is  tbe  very  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  that  the  disturbance  in  New  York  City,  in 
1B03,  popularly  known  as  the.  ■'sailors'  strike,"  was  the 
earliest  example  of  the  strike  known  in  this  country.  This 
opinion  may  be  authoritatively  controverted  by  facts,  which 
aSord  proof  of  a  series  of  strikes  among  the  boot  and  shoe 
makers  of  Pbiladelpbia,  be^nning  in  1796,  and  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  a  strike  occurred  among  the  bakers 
of  New  York  City  as  early  as  17J1. 

3.  Strikes  Grew. — From  these  beginnings  the  practice 
of  striking  by  employes  who  desired  some  concession  regard- 
infj  their  wages,  or  were  otherwise  dtssaltsiieil  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  worked,  grew,  until  in  1835  strikes 
had  become  bo  numerous  as  to  call  forth  remonstrant  com- 
ments from  the  public  press,  the  New  York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, on  June6,  observing  that  "strikes  are  all  the  fashion," 
and  that  "itisanexcellenttimefor  the  journeymen  to  come 
from  the  country  to  the  city."     From  this  period  up  to  the 

S resent  time  strikes  have  been  common,  their  frequency 
epending  upon  the  industrial  conditions  which  prevailed. 
3.  Strikes  in  England.— History  shows  that  strikes  took 
place  shortly  after  the  plague  of  134^.  The  crops  then  rotted 
on  the  ground  for  lack  of  reapers;  whole  flocks  and  herds 
perished  for  want  of  care-takers,  honses  were  left  unfinished 
by  the  builders,  even  the  workmen  employed  at  the  King's 
palace  deserted  their  business,  and  unless  for  wages  which 
were  considered  "outrageous."  labor  was  not  to  be  had  in 
country  or  town.  These  strikes  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  encountered  with  measures  which  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  mediaeval  and  modem  political 
economy.  „„ 
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4.  Statute  of  Labor. — A  siacuit!  gt  lubor  wss  passed,  I 
Onlaining  that  every  man  and  woman,  free  or  bond,  within  I 
Ihc  age  o£  threescore  years,  and  not  hav-ing  landed  prouertyJ 
or  Dlhec  means  of  livelihood,  should  work  tor  any  Cinployeif 
requiring  their  labor  at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  I'his  statute 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  enactments,  royal  mandates,  and 
municipal  rirgulations  rigorously  suppressing  combiiialionn 
of  workmen,  and  inflicting  tines,  impriBonment,  and  tbe  pun- 'J 
ishment  of  the  slocks  on  allnrtiliccrs,  laborers,  and  servants  1 
refusing  to  serve  for  the  ancient  wagi's,  or  even  leaving  Ibe  i 
village  or  town  wherein  they  had  hKhcrto  dwelt. 

5.  Conflictine  Facts.— In  jilaceof  newrcstr^ints  o 
movements  and  combinalion  of  workmen,  old  reslhc 
have  been  repealed,  tr;ides- tin  ions  have  hei  n  legaliicd.  atid  ,^ 
the  classes  niosl  opposed   to  strikes  have  contented  ihcai-i 
selves  with  denouncing  them  as  at  once  mJschievuus  aii<^H 
ineffectual.    On  the  Inst  point  the  actual  results  have  been 
conflicting.    Many  strikes  biive  Ijecn  successful  in  laisinL 
wages  or  reducing  the  hours  of  work,  but  on  I  he  other  ban^^ 
many  have  failed;  in  »ot  a  few  cases  it  lias  been  deniuQ'^^ 
siratcdthat  the  state  of  trade,  prices  and  profits  left  n 
margin  for  compliance  with  lliedemandsof  the  workmen,  ^ 
and  in  some  it  is  certain  that  employers  were  positive  g.nin-  . 
ets  by  ihc  suspension  of  business.     These  conflicting  hicis,  i 
and  Ihe  public  attention  which  strikes  have  engaged,  have  I 
led  to  a  whole  literature  on  the  subject,  but  the  inatlcr  of  i1 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  w>jrds. 

6.  Wise  Propositions. — The  proposition  which  may  j 
wilh  best  reason  be  affirmed  is  that  the  chief  benefit  ti  ' 
working  classes  from  past  strikes  is  that  ihey  have  con 
uted  to  oring  about  measures  which. besidcsother  beneficial  J 
rcsul  s,  tetitT  to  prevent  I  heir  occurrence  in  the  future,  Co-T 
operation,  industrial  partnersliip  of  capitalists  and  w<>rk>4 
men  in  various  forms, boards  of  conciliation  andarbitratio 
wiser  rules  and  |)Olicy  on  the  part  of  trades- unions,  all  owc'  I 
something  10  (he  lessons  leanieil  from  the  strikes.  No  i 
panacea  is  likely  lobe  discovcrecl  in  our  age  which  will  put  i 
an  end  altogether  to  disruitcs  between  labor  and  capital,  I 
but  something  has  already  been  done  to  render  their  rela-  | 
lions  more  harmonious  in  many  trades.  1 

7.  Expense  of  Strikes,— In  18S3  Mr.  Adolph  Stiasser,  I 
the  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Imernaliooal  Union,  1 
testified  before  the  United  Htales  Senate  Committee  on  Labor'! 
.^d  Capital  that  there  had  then  been  362  strikes  amo 
^igar  makers  recognized  by  his  organisation,  of  whicS  204  ^ 

'~'\ie  successful,  137  lost,  12  compromised,  and.  IQ  vVvenvt 
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$1,800,000  per  annum,  and  the  reductions  preveated,  to  ;it 
least  f500,000  per  annum.  Prof.  Sartorius  von  Walters- 
hauseii  has  made  a  study  of  the  strikes  in  the  United  States 
from  November  1, 1879.  to  October  1, 1380,  Of  the  121  for  an 
increase  of  wa.ges,80  were  won  and  19  coniproniised;ofthe2C 
against  a  reduction  of  wages,  SI  were  lost,  3  compromised, 
and  2  won.  It  is  seen  that  strilces  fail  sometimes,  and  are 
sometimes  won,  but  in  both  cases  iliere  is  serious  loss  to 
somebody,  and  it  would  be  a  gain  to  everybody  if  the  result 
of  tlic  strike,  whatever  it  may  l)c,  could  lie  reacbed  without 
the  strilce. 


The  Qreat  Pullman  Strike, 

The  great  Pullman  and  railroad  strike  of  18114  originated 
in  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  by  the  mechanics  era- 
ployed  in  lliecarraanufacturingshopol  the  Pullma]] Palace 
Car  Company,  at  Pullman,  111. 

1.  The  Demand  Was  RefuBcd,  and  2.0(X)  men  laid  down 
their  tools  on  the  11th  of  May,  Anattempt  atarbilration  w.is 
made  a  few  days  afterward,  but  it  failed.  Matters  stood 
thus  until  June  15j  when  a  committee  of  the  stnkeu 
again  sought  the  ofheers  of  the  Pullman  company  with  a 
proposition  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  They  were  met  with 
the  reply  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

2.  The  American  Rtulway  Union.— Before  the  strike 
began  the  labor  organisation  known  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Unionhad  assured  the  Pullman  men  that  in  the  event  of 
a  strike  theunion  would  support  them  by  declaring  a  boycott 
against  the  Pullman  cars;  that  is,  that  the  members  of  llie 
union,  employes  of  the  railroads,  would  refuse  to  handle 
trains  made  up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Pullman  cars.  Oa 
June '26  the  boycott   was   declared,  and  the  general  strike 

3.  The  Mob,—  During  the  strike  more  than  a  thousanf] 
freight  cars  were  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Forty-five  trains 
were  stoned  and  fired  upon  by  the  mobs  along  the  line  oi 
tlie  railways.  Buildings,  station  houses  and  railroad  prop- 
erty were  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Innocent  people  travel- 
ing in  tbe  cars  were  injured  hy  rocks  and  pieces  of  iron  and 
bullets  thrown  through  the  wmdows  of  the  cars.  Locomo- 
tives were  started  on  the  tracks  and  sent  wild  along  iKe. 
roads,  endangering  the  lives  of  hundreds  r>l  ptia\i\c.  ^w  3 
July  5  a  mob  of  ten  thousand  people  gtU.\\eT«d.  va  oQC^a.iX'*' 
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the  dty  uid  moved  nearly  three  railesalong  through  a.  dense 
part  of  the  city,  ilestroying  and  burning  property,  and  the 
universal  cjy  of  that  inoh  was:  "  Tu  hell  with  the  govern- 
ment 1"  How  near  this  cornea  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
declaration  of  the  anarchists  of  Pennsylvania,  who  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  " opposed  to  all  private  property, 
and,  as  the  slate  is  the  bulwark  of  property,  they  were 
opposed  to  all  government,"  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

4.  The  Next  Three  Weeks.— It  woul  I  be  impossible, 
inihespaceatourdisposai.evenif  it  were  necessary,  to  tell 
in  full  Ilie  story  of  the  next  three  weeks.  The  disturbance 
was  greatest  at  Chicago,  but  it  extended  to  many  points  in 
the  West  and  to  a  few  points  in  the  East. 

5.  Attempt  to  Prevent  the  Running  of  Trains.— The  at- 
tempt to  prevent  llic  running  of  trains  was  accompanied  by 
violence  m  which,  it  is  said,  many  of  the  strikers  took  part; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  disorder  was  the  work  of 
the  lawless  element  of  the  population,  consisiing  largely  of 
foreigners,  which  is  always  at  hand  to  take  advanlage  of 
occasiois  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

6.  State  and  Uoited  States  Troops.— Both  Stale  and 
United  Slates  troops  were  called  tojirms  at  various  points 
ill  the  West  to  quell  riots  andto  protect  property.  The 
employment  of  itia  national  '<  rccs  for  this  purpose  was 
warmly  criiiciseil  in  some  minrters;  hut  hnih  Hotisesof 
Congress  have  approval  ul  the  President's  action  by  a 
formal  vote. 

7.  The  Strike  Faiied.— The  reasons  of  the  failure  arc 
evident.  However  strongly  the  w.dge  earners  of  the  countiy 
may  have  sympathized  with  the  Strikers  in  thtir  grand  ob- 
ject, namely,  10  obtain  highcrwages.  a  vast  number  of  them 
did  rot  think  the  strike  expedient.  When  onlered  toFlnke 
m  support  of  it  they  did  not  obey,  for  in  these  days  of  busi- 
ness aepression,  tliey  knew  that  iheit  places  coiltd  be 
quicklyiillcd  from  the  tanks  of  the  unemployed. 

8.  Tne  Leader  of  the  Mwveraent,— ^^oreovet.  so  fat  as 
can  be  judged  by  imparti.il  observers,  thev  seemeil  not  to 
have  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  the  leader  ot  the  inove- 
liicnt.  As  for  the  strikers  themselves,  they  could  only 
succeed  by  preventing  ihe  running  of  tr'iins;  and  when  the 
military  force  was  employed  to  aid  the  railroads  in  their 
operation,  the  last  chance  was  removed. 

o.  Great  Inconvenience  and  Loss.— The  strike  is  another 
"  which  there  bnvK  been  so  many,  of  the  iact  that 
ommunity  may  be  put  In  great  inr"      "' 


wflok*".: 
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EUGENE  V.  DEBS. 
The  Leader  of  the  Railway  Strike  ia  1894. 

fighting,  he  can  part  them.  If  iwo  men  have  a  feud  and 
attempt  to  sfaixit  each  otLcr,  both  can  be  arrested.  If  an 
employer  tries  to  defraud  or  ojipress  one  o(  his  men,  o^^ 


PREVENTING  STRIKES. 

re  is  no  In. 
.unity  Input  a  Mop  to  it.    Why  isl 

noiaiaw  ai  conmmsory  arbitraircii  justified  by  the  laws 
now  111  (otce.  whicfi  shall  prevent  any  one  man  who  thiuka 
he  is  WTUii^^ed  froni  taking  the  \iw  into  his  own  hnnds? 

10.    The  Wage  Earners  of  ihccoutilry  are  siroDgenougl 
in  numbers  10  make  uiinost  any  Jaws  they  see  (it  to  niaKC 
Doubtless  the  lime  will  come  when  Ihey  will  by  peaceablqj 
means  hnveutontrolling voice  in  national  legislation.     " 
they  can  never  win  popular  support  until  they  not  ( 
refrain  from  violence  themselves,  as  most  of  them  now      , 
but  take  the  lead  in  preventing  reckless,  injudicious  Iriendsa 
(rom  employing  foicc.  '^ 


Preventing  Strikes. 

ARBITRATION    LAW    EFFECTIVE. 

Working  of  the  System  In  Massachusetts  During  Eight  \ 

years.— Employers  and  Employed  Find 

Their  Interests  Protected. 

1.  No  Complications,— Since  the  board  of  arbitration  I 
and  conciliation  was  cstnlilishcd  in  Massachusetts,  l(i;^6- ■ 
18m,  neither  the  militia  nur  llie  police  have  been  called  upon  | 
to  interfere  in  labor  troubles.  Before  that  organitat'on  I 
existed  there  were  continual  appeals  for  their  existence  in  1 
preserving  the  peace  and  protecting  property.  Formerly  I 
iheconstant  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  over  1 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  employment  of  non-union  work-  t 
men  and  other  sources  of  friction  cost  the  state  treasury  1 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  often  several  hundreds  1 
of  thousands,  fur  Massachusetts  is  the  fourth  manufactuHng  ] 
stale  in  the  Union. 

2,  Money  Saved. — During  the  last  eight  years  the  ex- 
penditures on  this  account  have  been  less  than  89,000.  Laal 
year  they  ana oun ted  to  |8,980,  of  which  i6,000  represented  I 


d  prmting. 

3.    Costs  of  Strikes,— It  ia  impossible  to  a 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amoiii't  of  money  that       .    __.     _ 
Oi:s)ly  by  the  stoppage  ol  work,  owing  to  strikes  and  labor  J 


s  board  was  organized,  but  last  year  it 
s  in  volving  tl,l»2,346  in  the  waees  of  men 
anil  women  and  tUfiiii.G^r)  in  the  product  of  thcirlabor.  In 
1^  the  buard  ci^t  the  state  9I0,4;X>,  and  it  settled  disputes 
involving  a  product  valued  at  •8,986,210  a.nd  wages  amount- 
ing to  e2.034.804.  In  1«9I  it  zwt  the  slate  *8,108,  and 
settled  disputes  infolviDg$12,044,525  in  products  and  $4,0i)6,- 
196  in  wages.  All  of  which  shows  that  as  a  riiiancial  invest- 
ment the  M.issatlmsetls  plan  of  arbitration  is  a  good  thii-g. 

4.  The  Law,— The  lirst  section  of  the  law  autliorites 
the  governor  lo  appoint  "three  compcieni  persons  to  serve 
as  a  stale  board  ot  arbilrationandconciliationin  the  manner 
hereinafter  pro\^ded.  One  of  them  shall  beanemployeror 
selected  from  some  association  tepresenling  employers  of 
labor,  one  of  ihem  shall  be  selected  from  some  tabor  organ- 
ization and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  the  third  shall  be  ap- 
fwinted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two."  The 
commissions  are  so  dated  that  one  vacancy  occurs  each 
year,  but  at  no  time  is  the  board  without  two  members  of 
experience.  Asa  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Walcoltand  Mr.  Barry 
have  served  continuously  from  the  beginning.  There  have 
been  three  other  appointments  in  eight  years 

5.  Cooditions. — The  bill  declares  thai  whenever  any 
controversy  not  involving  questions  which  mav  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  suit  at  law  exists  between  an  employer  and  his 
employes,  if  he  employs  twenty-five  persons,  the  board 
shall,  upon  applicalion,  as  soon  as  practicable,  visit  the 
localily  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause,  hear  all 
persons  interested,  advise  the  parlies  what,  if  anything, 
ought  lo  be  done  to  adjust  the  dispute,  and  make  a  written 
decision.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  re- 
corded by  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  a  copy  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  tbe  business  is  carried 


6.    Assistants.— When  1 


e  has  been  g 


afore- 


said, each  of  the  parlies  to  the  controversy,  the  employer  01 

._..__.  J., iloyes  inieresicd  on  the  oth(      '  " 

indiheboard  may  appoint  o 


leside  and  thee: 


other  side,  may 
_,-,.^ini  one  person  to 
;xpert  assistant  to  the  board.  Tbe  two 
persons  so  appointed  shall  be  skilled  in  andconversant  with 
the  business  or  trade  concerning  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen.  It  shall  be  Iheir  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  to  obtain  and  report  lo  the  board  information  con- 
cerning the  stages  paid,  and  ibe  methods  and  grades  of  work  , 
prevailing  in  manufacluring  eslahlishments  within  the  com- 
mnnwj'alth  nf  arhnrat^tcr  similar  to  that  in  wyttt^ "Cae. -roa-V 


aInKeBcale.othv 

wliicTiamliorut^  'i 


r/icy  shall  be 
.  ..jjjinonwealih 
■  i,-rnliL'il  by  tlie 
ling  expenses. 
1  r.se  made  in 
!  [her  without 

■  ■'  K>  compel  the 

,,ir.p,luciiun  uf  buoKS,  rec- 

.  !iilis.    5ectiun  5  provides 

..    .Section  6  is  very  im- 

,■, ,  i^miis  of  the  board  shall 

;j  irii"  }>'!''  in  Bail!  applica.tLoii  for 

:/pa/ty  nas  given  the  oiher  liotice 

.,  i.oi  to  be  bound  by  the  same  at 

i.ns  therefrom.     Said  notice  maybe 

,  l.iy  posting  the  same  in  three  con- 

-jiDii  or  factory  where  they  work. 

Ki  1.     1  liCrc  is  110  penalty  provided  for 

,.■...   ilecisioii  of  theboard.  nor  is  there 

I    .iir."  iii>,'    its  decrees.    Everything  that 

,,r  t.jui|:iiision  seems  to  have  been  carefully 

,  ^ixlli  section,  which  provides  that  the  de- 

limding  for  only  six  months,  seems  to  be  a 

i;  law. 


pe  Right  and  Wrong  of  Strikes. 

.    Complete  Equality. — In  any  contract  or  business  re* 
Q 'between  the  waRC-laborer  and  the  wage- payer,  the 

b  parties  meet  on  terms  of  comnlele  ctiuality  i" '"'* 

.V-  1-...  ._  .  .  .       ,  rights,  to  the  clair 


L-spect 


Class -peeling. — This  excludes  on  the  part  of 
wage-laborer,  jealousy,  suspicion,  eye-servire  or 
m  work,  under  the  intlueiice  uf  class-fecling  or  resent- 
■^melit,  it  excludes  on  iheparlof  the  wage -payer,  contempt, 
I  llationa!  or  sectional  or  personal  prejudice,  all  taking  ad- 
1  vantage  from  a  sense  u(  superior  power  or  social  standing, 
or  from  any  traditional  sentiment  due  to  past  social  dis^ 
tinctions. 
I  3.  No  Transaction  is  RiKbteous. — No  transaction  is 
L  mbteoa<i  where  the  necessities,  the  "«cak\\«4 Ate  deoend- 
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eiice  of  the  laborer  are  directly  or- indirectly  made  to  !»• 
duce  the  price  of  his  service  below  au  ecjuiiable  mark,  or  to 
delay  paymeiU. 

J     Effects  Far  Beyond  the  ImmedUte  Issue, — In  casts 
ifTercnce,  however  exasperating,  a  wise  forecast  will 
keep  both  parlies  in  mind  that  every  such  struggle  has 


The  Effects  or  Strikss. 


effects  far  beyond  the  immediate  issue,  and  that,  i 

ptesent  and  prospective  staie  of  public  feeling,  any  settle- 
ment brought  abom  hy  sheer  coercion  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  leaving  behind  irritation  instead  of  mutual  eciQ4'»i\\\,«!i*  ' 
ihe  discontent  of  an  unhealed  W0ttft4ms\cB.6.oiTOMV«A« 
jSdence. 
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5.  What  Is  a  Strike?— A  strike  is  a  concerted  sufr 
pension  of  work  by  wiigc-workers  of  either  sex  in  tbe  eni' 
ploy  lit  wage- payers  for  an  allezed  non-fulfiljmeut  of  a  con- 
Ifati,  or  as  3  proteet  at  the  aifeged  imposition  ol  new  de- 
mands, or  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sonic  benefit  declared 
to  be  deserved  on  account  of  new  conditions  in  the  line  of 
industry  pursued,  or  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  for  the  correc- 
tion of  personal  offenses  against  wage-workers. 

6.  A  Great  EtIL— Taking  into  account  the  distarb- 
ances,  the  damage  to  related  branches  of  business,  the  risk. 
of  Joss,  temporaty  at  least,  to  one  or  both  parties,  Ibe  un- 
certainty of^the  result,  and  the  probable  provocation  to  iU* 
temper  and  consequent  alienation,  the  strike  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  evil — a  measure  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
l;ist  extremity,  when  all  other  modes  of  remedy  or  saiis- 
(action  have  first  been  tried. 

7.  How  to  Prevent  Strikea.^-The  primary  preventive 
of  strikes  is  deliniteness  and  particulaiily  in  the  original 
agreement  of  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  emi 
ploved.  The  specifications  could  easily  be  made  to  meet 
unliiiary  cases  of  difference,  and  forestall  a  rupture. 

8.  Reduced  Wages.— No  strike  can  be  justified  On  ihft] 

Kjund  iif  reduced  wages  where  it  can  be  proved  by  thtf* 
ard  of  arbitration,  or  otherwise,  that  the  market  value  <)ti 
the  product  of  the  industry  is  insuRicient  to  sustain  wasetfii 
at  llie  regular  rate.  The  employer  should  show  his  l)ookS,, 
the  workman  what  it  costs  him  to  live,  and  fully  explain  hitj 
embarrassment  in  meeting  present  prices,  "  ( 

9.  Needless  Element. — Justice  demands  that,  except 
in  extreme  necessity,  the  act  wbicb,  on  either  side.  dis'. 
solves  the  contract  orsuspends  the  work  should  not  be  sut* 
den.  The  suddenness  is  a  needless  element  in  the  iniury; 
Unless  there  is  a  patent  or  actual  outrage,  notice  ougfat  to 
be  given  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. Either  party  may  apprehend  that  the  other  will 
take  advantage  of  the  notice  10  secure  itself  and  daniageihe 
antagonist, 

10.  Serious  and  Needless  Losses. — Serious  and  need- 
less losses  are  suffered  anivng  workmen  .ind  lb  ir  [antiliea. 
by  haste,  indiscretion  and  assumption  in  excising  and  or- 
dering strikes  where  they  are  not  warranted  by  sufficient, 
cause.  If  organizations  arenecded  to  nicvcnt  ibis  mischief r 
organization  oecotnes  an  imperative  auty.  No  rash  indig- 
nation, no  appeals  to  pride  or  class  spirit,  no  false  loyalty  to 
an  irresponsible  society,  will  excuse  a  w*anlon  waste  of  time 
and  faintly  comforL    VVorkingmen  lose  by  ii  not  only  what 

rhi^v  rannnt   affnrd   tn  Insp  in  iheir  own  welfare:  thev  Iokb 
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tbe  respect  amj  byinpjtliy  (>(  the  wiser  pari  of  the  com- 
munity standing  tciitl)'  to  befriend  them. 

II.  Risbts  of  Labor.— That  any  number  of  men  in  this 
country  have  a  right  to  combine,  organise  and  act  lOKetbcr 
lor  the  lawful  promotion  of  their  couvictious  or  their  com- 
mon inlercsta,  ought  by  this  time  toi--  hcvoiid  dispute.  If 
a  number  of  men  may  combi ne  to  raise fe£ecy^; p  thcjrice 
of  oil,  wheat  or  sugar,  then  there  may  be  a  union  to  raise  oi 
keep  up  the  prii;c  of  labor.  An  orgaiiijcatioii  of  workmen 
fur  that  purpose  is  fur  legs  likely  to  Jo  mischief  than  arcihe 
nianufacturers  or  trafticking  mormiioii^ts  who  overtax  the 
many  for  ihe  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  It  will  be  hkely 
to  have  in  it  manlier  men,  better  characters,  ajid  a  more 
(lisiniercsied  public  spirit. 

13.    Politicians.— Politicians,  who  have  no  scruples 
damaging  and  obstructing  one  another's  parties  by  all  ac 
of  devices,  arc  shucked  when  they  hear,  and    sonietirnea 
when  they  only  suspect,  that  lahor  men  are  doing  the  same 
thing.    1  he  game  is  bad  for  both  of  them.     It  takes  tioieio    i 
cunvmce  unwilling  minds,  but  time  and  experience  will  do 

13.  Discharging  Employes.— Membership  in  an  asso- 
ciation representing  a  social  theory,  or  a  plan  of  mutual 
support,  without  any  hostile  purpose  toward  any  particular 
inslitution  or  enterprise,  is  no  more  a  juslilication  for  dis- 
charging workmen  than  is  membership  of  the  officers  of  a 
raitruad  in  a  political  club  a  justification  fur  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  workmen  of  their  work. 

14.  Capikiliind  Labor. — It  soundswell  tosay  that  :aboi 
cannot  live  without  capital.  In  point  of  fact,  takiu);  capiiul 
in  its  technical  scientific  sense,  there  is  a  conceivable,  and 
nut  impossible,  industrial  and  social  state  where  labor  cnii 
live  wiihout  capital  independently  and  comfortably.  U  has 
done  so,  and  may  do  so  again.  At  any  riitc,  capitalists  know 
very  well  that  without  labor  their  capital  would  not,  in  most 
cases,  linve  been  created,  and  if  created,  would  speedily 
disappear.  1 

15.  Sharp  Policy. — We  hear  it  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
a  sharp  pnlicy  on  the  partofcapilaltlial  the  working  classes 
are  in  no  danger  of  depression,  in  lacl  that  tliey  rather  need 
to  Ije  kept  down  by  Ihe  strong  hand.  Is  it  truer  By  a  recent 
report  of  Ihe  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
"one-third  of  all  tiie  persons  engaged  in  remunerative  labor 
are  unemployed  at  their  principal  occupation  for  about  one- 
third  of  Iheir  working  time."    The  average  annual  wages  of 

ifxr"'' ' ■■""■ — '" 


f  manufacturing  establishments  ii 
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Slate  Agricultural  College,  was  in  1888.8441:  of  Ibe  ptoprie- 
lors,  $4,w3.  Two  hundred  ajid  fifty  thousand  families  con- 
'.ml  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  our  natiooal  wealth,  while  75  per 
cent,  pay  but  2"  per  cent,  of  taxes  for  the  support  nf  the 
government,  anrfthe  n«iic-i^  --f  but  a  quarter  of  the  properly 
pay  73per  tM,i.  ' 


Boardii  of  Labor  Conciliation. 

I.  Use  of  BoardsofConciliation.— It  is  surprising  that  j 
we,  in  this  country,  have  as  yet  made  so  liltle  use  of  boards  J 
of  conciliation.  In  EnglancI  tliey  are  found  in  many  of  the  I 
large  trades,  and,  as  a  direct  result,  in  many  businesses- J 
strikes  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  both  the  wage-  I 
workers  and  the  employers  are  outspoken  in  their  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness  for  the  more  Intelligent  relations  and 
better  feelings  that  have  ensued. 

a.  Arhitralion.— Arbitration  is  not  the  same  as  concili- 
ation, but  may  be  used  when  conciliation  has  failed,  or 
where  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  conciliation.  Arbitra- 
tion is  "  after  the  fact,"  and  implies  that  a  cause  of  differ- 
ence and  a  dispute  have  arisen.  Bv  arbitration  this  may  be 
settled,  a  compromise  effected  and  war  averted;  and  that 
whether  the  dispute  relates  to  past  arrangements,  as  Iff  what 
are  the  terms  of  an  existing  contract,  the  just  application  of 
those  terms  to  a  new  stateof  things,  or  whether  the  difficulty  I 
is  to  agree  upon  future  prices  or  conditions  of  labor.  ' 

3.  Conciliation. — Conciliation  aims  at  something  higher 
— at  doing  before  the  fact  that  which  arbitration  accom- 
plishes after.    It  seeks  to  prevent  and  ri 


dispute  before  they  arise,  to  adjust  differences  and  claims 
before  they  become  disputes.  Arbitration  is  limited  to  the 
larger  and  more  general  questions  of  industry,  those  of 
wages  or  prices,  or  those  concerning  a  whole  trade,  j 
A  board  of  conciliation  deals  with  matters  that  could  not  hie 
arbitrated  upon;  promoting  the  growth  of  beneficial  cus. 
toms;  interfering  in  the  snlaller  details  of  industrial  life;' 
modifying  or  removiii?  some  of  the  worst  evils  Incidental  tc 

modern  mduslry,  sucti,  for  ei  '  '     "       '        

the  wrongs  which  workmen  si 


4,  Formation  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation.— Of  course,  I 
for  the  formation  oE  a  board  of  conciliaiion  it  is  necessary  ] 
that  the  wage-workers  and  (unless  the  board  is  conlined  but  I 
lo  one  shop  in  the  trade)  the  employers  should  be  organized,  ' 
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In  order  ihat  accredited  represenlalion  from  both  sides 
should  find  place  on  the  hoard,  say  three  representalivca 
from  each  side  to  be  appointed  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
OrganieatioH  and  combinaiion  is,  however,  the  order  pf  the 
day,  and  when  ii  is  understood  to  be  essential  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  wage-payer  and  wage-receiver,  suspicion 
and  jealousy  on  this  score  may  be  expected  to  disappear. 

S,  The  Proceedingp&ofthe  Board  of  Conciliation.— The 
proceeiiings  of  the  board  of  conciliation  are  very  informal, 
not  like  a  court,  but  the  masters  and  men  sit  round  a  table, 
ihemeainteispersed  with  the  masters.  Each  side  has  its 
secretary.  The  proceedings  are  without  ceremony,  and  the 
matter  is  settled  by  what  the  men  call  a  "lonE-jaw"dis- 
cussion  and  expIain'lionoE  views,  in  which  the  nten  convince 
the  masters  as  often  as  the  masters  the  men.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  mean  that  every  member  of  the  board  is  always 
Convinced,  though  it  seems  that  even  this  is  often  the  case, 
but  when  they  are  not  Ihey  are  content  to  compromise.  It 
is  in  fact  conciliation,  and  is  better  than  the  decision  of  a. 
court  or  of  an  umpire.  The  "long-jaw"  ending  in  an  agree- 
ment, may  take  a  loneer  time,  but  it  is  the  true  practical 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


The  Principles   and    Declarations  of 
Organized  Labor. 

1.  The  True  Standard.— To  make  industrial  and  moral 
worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of  individual  and  na- 
tional greatness. 

2.  SufBcient  Leisure. — To  secure  for  the  workers  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create;  sufficient  leisure 
in  which  to  develop  their  intellccluai,  moral  and  social 
faculties;  all  of  the  benefits,  recreation,  and  pleasure  of  as- 
sociation; in  a  word  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains 
and  honors  of  advancing  civilization. 

3.  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.— The  es(ablishment,oE 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  educational,  moral,  and  financial  condi- 
tion oE  the  laboring  masses. 

d.  Public  Lands.— That  the  public  lands,  the  heritage 
of  the  people,  be  reserved  for  actual  se  I  tiers;  not  another 
acre  for  railroads  or  speculators;  and  ihat  all  lands  iwh 
held  for  speculative  purposes  be  l!ix.ed.  \o  \.\ieA<  i^X.  \^'^«^ 


LABOR   LEGISLATION, 


J.  R.  SOVEREIGN. 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knlffhts  or  Labor. 


The  following-  states  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  o 
ttrued  as  probibitio^  btacklisiing:  Maine.  Michigan.  H»-1 
nesou,  N'ew  Hampshire,  New  York,  Otc^ob,  Rhotle  Uand.] 
South  Dakola,  Texas  and  VerrooDL  ■ 

la  New  Vork  it  is  a  misdemeaDor  for  any  emplnfCrta  J 
eiact  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  from  an  c~ 
ploye  not  to  join  or  becocne  a  member  of  any  labor  mg) 
uaban,  as  a  condition  of  employment. 


Eiatn'-HOUR  LAWS. 
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Califomia.— Eight    hours  of  labor   coi.stitute  a  day's    [ 
work,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  par-    I 
ties  lo  a  contract.     Aslipulatinii  that  eiyht   hjurs  of  labor    j 
consiiiule  a  day's  work  must  he  niailea  ]>art  of  all  contracts 
to  which  ihu  stale  or  any  muiiidpal  curporatioti  tlierein  is 
a  parly.     But  in  the  case  of  drivers,  couduclors  aud   grip- 
men  □(  street-cars   fur  llie  carriage  of  passei  gers,  a  day's 
work  consists  of  twelve  h^urs.    iMs  a  misdetneanoT  for  any 
per-im  having  a  minor  child  under  his  control,  eiilicr  as 
ward  or  ..pprentice,  to  require  sucli  child  lo  labor  moru  than 
c'i:ht  hours  in  any  one  day,  except   in  vlnicnltural   or  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  or  in  domestic  Of  household  occupations, 

Colorado. ^Ei^h)  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
■vorkinKinen  employed  liy  the  i:taie,  orany  county,  town- 
ship, school  district,  municipality,  or  iiiLorporated  town. 

Connecticut.-— Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  lawful 
days  work  unless  oinerwise  agreed. 

District  of  Columbia.— Eight  hours  constitute  . 
work  for  all  labori  rsorniecliauiqs  employed  by  or  ir 
of  the  Uistrict  of  Co  umbia. 

Idaho.— Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful 
da>'s  work  oti  all  slate  and  nitinicipal  works. 

lllinDts.^Eight  hours  are  a  legal  clay's  work  in  an 
mechanical  employments,  except  on  farms,  and  when  other' 
wise  agreed;  does  not  apjily  to  >ervlce  by  the  day,  week  or 
month,  or  prevent  contracts  for  lungi  r  hours. 

Indiana. ^Eight  hours  of  labor  cotislituie  a  legal  day's 
work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  work ingmen  and  laborers, 
excepting  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  domrsttc  labor.  ' 
Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra  compensation  is  per- 
mitted, 

Kuisas.^Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  mechanics  or  other  persons  emplojcU  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  state  or  any  county,  city,  township  or  otbet 

Nebraska. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work 
for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  servants  and  laborers,  except 
those  engaged  in  farm  or  domefiic  l.nhor. 

Hew  Mexico. — Eiglit  hours  of  labor  actually  performed 
upon  a  mining  claim  constitute  a  day's  work,  the  value  of 
the  same  being  fixed  at  four  dollars. 

New  Jersey.— Eight  hours  consiituie  a  day's  labor  on 
any  day  whereon  any  general  or  municipal  election  shall  be 
held. 

New  York. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  foi 
mechanics,  workingmen  and  laborers,  encc^l  wi  twrti  oi  J 
domestic  labor,  but  overwoik  iot  e».ua  v*i  '^*  v*^''™''*' 


OOKPKTITION  THAT  KILLS. 


The  law  applies  to  those  c:iiiplii>c(I  by  llje  state  or  mtlnlct- 
pality,  or  by  persons  cuntrnclini;  for  slate  work. 

Onio.— Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all 
engagements  to  labor  in  any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or 
mining  business,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipuiated  in 
the  contract.  But  in  case  of  conductors,  engineers,  firemen 
or  trainmen  of  railroads,  a  day'awork  consists  of  ti-n  hours. 

Pennsylvania. — Eight  hours,  between  rising  and  Betting 
of  sun.  constitute  a  day's  work  In  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment for  longer  time.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  Tarm 
labor  or  to  service  by  the  year,  month,  etc.;  but  m  case  of 
employes  of  street  tailrtmds  a  day's  work  consists  of  twelve 

Utah. — Eight  hours  coastilute  a  day's  work  upon  all 
public  works. 

Wisconsin. — In  all  engagemeiils  to  labor  in  any  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  business,  where  There  is  no  express 
contract  to  llie  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  e'eht 
hours;  but  the  law  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor  oy 
the  week,  month  or  year.  In  all  .nanufaclories,  wurksbops 
or  other  places  used  fur  mechanical  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  of  women  employed  therein,  shall  not  exceed 
eight  hours  in  the  day. 

Wyomiag.—Eij;ht  hour's  actual  work  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  in  all  mines  and  public  works. 

United  States.— Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day'i 
work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  may  W 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 


Competition  That  Kills. 

1.  Cloalcmakers. — The  cloakmakers  who  lately  went 
on  strike  in  New  York  had  been  forced  to  work  under  most 
unhealthy  conditions  from  twelve  to  sixteen  and  even  oigh- 
teen  hours  a  diij',ando£len  seven  days  in  a  week,  to  make 
a  bare  living,  'niey  earned  from  ¥7  to  ?10  weekly;  and  as 
they  were  (iftcn  out  of  work,  $5  a  week  may  have  been  a  fair 
average  for  their  wages  the  year  around. 

2.  "  Sweating  "  Dens.— In  Philadelphia  there  are  even 
more  "sweating"  dens  for  clothing- makers  than  in  New 
York.  A  Philadelphia  minister  stales  that  there  are  six 
hundred  of  these  dens  to  the  square  mile  in  which  his  church 
■lands. 
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itU-fed,  Unwashed.— The  same  witness  describes  the 
CTS  as  ill-fed,  utiwasheO,  hatf'Clad,  their  ha.nds  damp 
with  slow  consumption.  The  children  work  as  soon  as  they 
.  can  draw  a  thread,  and  as  the  factory  age  in  the  stale  is 
thirteen,  even  those  who  cannot  speak  plainly  will  say 
"thirteen"  mechanicallywhen  asked  their  a^. 

4.  Small  Employers. — It  is  also  well  knowii  that  when 
one  of  the  small  employers  was  urged  to  repair  his  roof  in 
oriiertosave  his  employes  from  exposure  and  disease,  he 
replied:  "Men  are  cneaper  than  shmgles;  no  sooner  does 


'  Is  there  no  remedv?  Is  the  law  of  competition  not  capa- 
ble of  being  controlled  in  the  interest  o£  public  health,  de- 
cency, and  well-being?  Must  we  continue  to  welcome  the 
weaklingsof  olhernalions,  who  here  fight  with  each  oiSei 
1.1  obtain  even  the  unwholesome  task-slavery  of  the  sweat 
shop? 

Emancipated  Labor. 


Mao's  First 


Appearance. — In  the  long  history  of 
OUT  planet,  since  mans  first  appearance  upon  it,  the  era 
which  we  call  antiquity  seems  little  more  than  (.f  yester- 
day; while  the  distance  between  the  deiiiicn  of  the  ancient 
and  the  citizen  of  the  modem  world,  as  far  as  institutions, 
like  those  of  government,  literature  and  art  are  concerned, 
is  in  many  ways  insignificant.  Yet  when  we  consider  ihe 
workman  of  antiquity,  and  compare  him  with  the  toiler  of 
our  own  lime,  the  two  seem  to  be  separated  by  an  immense 
interval. 

2.  Serfdom, — The  industrial  arrange  me  tits  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  were  all  based  on  the  serfdom  thai 
sprang  from  war.  For  when  men  reached  the  agricultural  1 
sta|>e,  Ihey  no  longer  killed  captives  taken  in  battle,  but 
employed  them  in  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  later  in  the 
construction  of  public  works. 

3,  Knew  Nothing  of  Free  Labor. — Empires  like  i^ox 
of  China,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  knew  notbing 
of  free  labor,  in  the  modem  meaning  of  that  term.  U  was 
slaves  who  built  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  slaves  who  reared 
the  Pyramids,  slaves  who  erected  the  classic  monuments 
still  visible  in  the  peninsulas  of  the  M«4v\ftfCMwta.'a»»»& 
slaves  again  who  scattered  a\\  ovet  E.Qg,\a»4'ii\tt\ftenw>^J^* 
ot  the  Roman  iava^on. 


4>  Slavery  of  Labor. — Nor  did  the  slavery  of  labot 
belong  only  10  iheanciciit  world.  The  same  spirit  of  mil- 
tarism  tli;it  eiitrencbed  the  institution  there  perpeti ■"  '" 


showed  signs  of  breaking  up  only  wilh  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system,  with  tlie  rise  of  the  towns,  the  development 
of  Ihe  burgher  class,  and  the  formation  of  trades  guilds.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenlh  century  serfdom  became  prac- 
tically extinct  in  western  Europe,  and  wilh  its  extirpation 
the  l;iboring  classes  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
their  long  enchainment. 

5.  Afodern  IadustrialisDi.~lt  is  true  Iliat  the  rise  ol  the 
modern  industrialism  al  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury led  to  many  abuses  and  hardships,  yet  efforts  were 
sooner  or  later  made  to  remedy  them  by  process  of  law,  and 
Ihe  same  English  legislature  wnich  set  out  by  cj'.deavoring 
to  fix  the  wages  of  working  people  eaded  by  passing  enact- 
ments for  their  protection. 

6.  Protective  Legislation.— To-day  this  protective  leg  ■ 
islaiion  is  of  wide-raaching  import.  It  restricts  hours  of 
labor,  prohibits  the  employment  of  young  children,  provides 
holidays,  compels  the  employer  to  fence  in  dangerous 
machinerv,  enables  a  workman  to  sue  for  damages,  and 

fiermits  those  combinations  of  laborers  which  were  onct 
orbidden  and  punished  as  crimes, 

7.  Improvement  of  the  Conditions  of  Laboi*. — Step  by 
step  with  this  improvemint  of  tlie  conditions  of  labor  has 
gone  an  important  amelioration  of  the  political  status  of 
the  workingmaru  Absolute  power  has  bei.n  modified  and 
militarism  everywhere  weakened  by  industrialism.  The 
rights  of  the  old  feudal  lords  have  largely  passed  to  the 
land  owners  and  later  to  the  capitalists,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  successors,  while  in  European  countries 
some  of  the  power  of  the  upper  classes  was  transferred  to 
the  middle  cTasses. 

8.  Abolition  of  Serfdom.— But  the  chief  and  latent 
product  of  the  movement  that  began  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  has  been  the  gradual  extension  of  political  power 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  so  that  the  workman  who 
formerly  "did  not  own  himself"  now  not  only  enjoys  the 
protection  of  the  law,  but  himself  has  a  share  in  ine  work 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government. 

9.  Fairer  &nd  More  Equal  Chance.— The  net  result  of 
this  advance  of  labor— improvement  of  its  conditions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  conferring  upon  it  of  rights  and  privileges 

oa   the  other — ha*  heen  tn  seem e  to  wntVunomen  a.  faiFSr 


and  more  equal  chance  in  tbe  struggle  of  lite  than  they  ever 
enjoyed  before.  And  though  the  upward  movement  is  by 
no  means  endeil,  it  has  already  gone  f.ii  enough  to  teacn 
the  lesson  that  no  difiicuhies  are  henceforth  likely  to  arise 
between  capital  and  labor,  which  fairness,  business  sagacity 
and  the  spirit  of  compromise  may  not  triumphantly  ovtr- 


The  Coal  Ml 


Intemperance. 

t.  Importance  of  Question. — One  of  the  greaiesc  and 
mosi  importanl  queslions  belore  the  Ametican  people,  and 
Due  which  more  widely  concerns  (he  interests  ot  the  iabor' 
iag  cia&sei  than  any  other,  is  the  temperance  question. 
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2.  Blighting  Curse  of  Labor.— The  fact  that  intempcT- 
ance  is  the  blighting  cuisc  of  labor,  and  one  of  the  deadh- 
esl  foes  of  the  woikingmen  of  this  country  is  impressing 
itsel'  more  and  more  upon  Ihe  minds  of  labor  organiialious 
and  their  leaders.  It  is  among  the  poor,  the  labonng 
classes,  that  intemperance  does  its  most  destructive  work. 

3.  Strength  of  the  Saloon.— The  hold  that  the  saloon 
has  upon  the  laboring  classes  is  realised  only  when  we  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  proportion  of  their  earnings  that  the 
saloon  receives.  Then  again,  rich  men  have  their  social 
clubs,  but  especially  in  our  large  cities  is  It  true  that  the 
saloon  attempts  to  provide  for  soQial  gatherings.  In  this  way 
thousands  are  misled. 

4.  Saloon  in  Politics.— What  makes  it  all  the  more 
powerful  is  that  very  frequently  the  saloon  controls  politics. 
Political  parlies  must  at  least  be  silent  on  the  temperance 
question,  or  else  they  will  lose  the  vote  of  the  laboniig 
classes.  In  many  cases  the  saloon  dictates  the  platforms 
and  candidates, 

5.  Economic  Aspects. — Viemng  it  only  as  to  its  eco- 
nomic aspects  it  lowers  above  every  other  question.  The 
magnitude  of  the  liquor  tral^c  is  immense  and  tbe  cost  is 
paid  not  by  the  millionaire  but  by  the  industrial  classes. 


this 

hard  drinkers,  poor  wtirkmaiishlp  of  drinkin 
of  drunkards,  and  the  poverty  and  crime  induced  by  drink 
for  tbe  same  year  reach  $4^3,000,000.  This  makes  a  total 
loss  of  ll.2I(<,UOO,000  in  one  year  lo  the  country  because  of 
strong  drink.  VVhether  It  is  a  sound  financial  policy  to  en- 
courage or  even  to  permit  a  positive  lo-^s  of  nearly  one  and 
one.quarter  billions  of  dollars  10  the  people  in  order  thai 
the  government  may  gain  a  revenue  ol  8137,1!83,974.  the 
revenue  for  1890,  is  a  question  easily  answered. 

7.  The  Moral  Aspect  — The  moral  a? peel  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  a  study  of  ihe  question 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  ihal  the  financial  ruin  tiiat  it  brings 
upon  ibe  nation  is  slight  compared  to  Ihe  demorallzallon 
and  utter  ruin  of  noble  manhood. 

8.  Universally  Recognized  Evil.^That  the  drink  traffic 
isunivetsally  recogniredasanevil  isafact.bul  iliemany  dif- 
ferent plans,  ideas,  and  opinions  of  men  as  lo  how  to  re- 
move tbe  evil  has  prevented  a  united  etTort  on  the  part  of 
the  better  element  of  society,  and  has  thwarted  much  of 
Ihe  work  Ihal  has  been  done,  and  hindered  the  ^TO^rcsfc  A 
the  work  in  general. 
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9.    The  W.  C.  T,  U — Among  all  the  a^eucies  at  work 

to  suppress  the  drink  traffic  none  is  more  widely  known  and 
none  h:is  had  such  an  iutluence  in  bringing  to  public  notice 
the  evils  thereof  and  in  awakening  the  conscience  o(  ihc 
American  citizen  as  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

10.  Oreanization,  Methods  and  Scope. — It  was  organ- 
i^ed  in  1674.  Its  methods  are  preventive,  educational, 
evangelistic,  social  and  legal.  With  its  forty  ^departments 
it  has  widened  Its  scope  until  there  Is  no  wrong  against 
which  it  has  not  lifted  up  Its  voice,  nor  good  with  which  it 
is  not  allied.  The  importance  of  the  organization  prompts 
us  to  give  an  outline  of  the  work  of  a  tew  of  its  many  de- 
paitments. 

11,  PfeTentive, — This  Department  aims  to  extend  the 
reverent  study  of  God's  health  decalogue,  with  a  view  to 
best  methods  of  daily  living,  and  by  wise  and  careful  words 
to  leach  the  power  and  force  of  Heredity  in  races  and  indi- 
viduals, and  Its  relation  to  healthy  and  diseased  conditions, 
through  Heredity  institutes,  the  cirLUlalionof  literature  and 
addresses  by  lady  physicians,  especially  to  mothers. 

13.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction. — This  Depart- 
ment aims  to  secure  such  leeislalion,  local  and  state,  as 
shall  make  the  study  and  leaching  of  the  laws  of  health, 
with  special  reference  lo  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  body,  obligatory  throughout  the  en- 
tire sy^item  of  public  education,  and  to  secure  active  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  co-operation  intemperance  work,  on 
the  pan  of  Ihe  college  students  of  the  land.  lis  plans  in- 
clude addresses,  leaflets,  open  letters,  circulation  of  litera- 
ture, and  organization  wherever  practicable. 

That  it  has  succeeded  Is  clearly  and  forcibly  shown  by 

ms  lo  provide  the 
press,  both  religious  and  secular,  with  the  latest  and  most 
important  news  concerning  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance  Union  work  in   every  department 

14.  Narcotics. — ^The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  edu- 
cate the  people  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  tobacco,  opium 
and  other  narcotics  upon  the  body  and  the  brain,  with  a 
view  to  the  extermination  of  the  habit  of  using  and  of  the 
traffic  In  the  same.  Also  to  secure  laws  governing  the  sale 
of  Narcotics. 

[5.  Penal  and  Reformatory. — This  Department  alms 
to  carry  Gospel  Temperance  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  and 
jails;  toco-operate  in  the  work  of  Ptisoiiers'  Aid  Assocla- 
tlbDs;  toaid  m  establishing  Women's  Reformatory  Prisons 
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.  ■  Penalty  attaohed  to  law,  tBeqniied  of  all  pu- 
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Ibe  appoinlment  o(  womeD  on  Slate  Boards  o(  Charities  and 
the  maintenance  of  malrona  in  all  prisons  and  pf^lice 
stations  where  women  are  arrested  or  imprisoned. 

16.  Puritj.^This  department  aiicis  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  drink  habit  and  the  nameless 
habits,  outrages  aod  crimes  which  disgrace  modem  civiti- 
lation;  and  especially  to  point  o'Vit  the  brutalizing  '   ** 
uf  malt  liquors  upon  the  social  nature. 

It  seeks  la  establish  a  single  code  of  morals,  and  to 
maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  bindmg  upon  men 
and  women.  It  has  in  view  a  distinct  effort  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  men  and  women,  youth  and  maidens,  the  aoso 
lute  demands  of  religion  and  physiology  for  purity  in 
thought,  word  and  deed. 

It  will  endeavor  to  secure  leg:is]ation  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  honor  and  purity  of  the  young,  and 
defeiid  women  and  ^irls  from  the  aeptavity  of  brtiial  men. 

17.  Leg;al.-Thisdeparimentaimstosecure  prohibition 
by  constitutional  and  statutory  law  in  every  slate  and  terri- 
tory, and  to  secure  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.  .Methods  are  varied,  as  the  manifold  woric  of 
the  VV.  C.  T.  U.  As  ail  roads  once  led  to  Rome,  so  every 
purpose  afid  plan  |>olnts  10  the  consummation  defined  un- 
der this  all-embracing  "aim." 

18.  Christian  Citizenship.^ 

ObUcl. — To  study  the  science  of  government  aiid  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  to  educate  and  Intluence  voters, 
•o  combat  the  evils  of  organized  society  at  the  caucus,  con- 
vention and  ballot-box. 

Standpoint. — This  Is  Christian.  Christian  principles  and 
ethical  standards  must  be  introduced  and  maintained  in  all 
the  social  and  political  relaiions  o(  mankind. 

19.  Temperance  Temple. — 

The  meeiings  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  held  ia 
the  old  Farwellhall  until  it  was  set  apart  exclusively  for 
young  men.    Through  the  untiring  energy  and  zeal  ol  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Union,  Matilda  B.  Carse,  an  im- 
mense office   building  known   as  The  Temple  has   been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  81,265,000.     Friends  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
ihroughoul  the  wide  world  are  paying  for  ibis  buildiDg.     Its 
\  early  income  from  rental  of  offices  when  fully  paid  tor  will  i 
De  over  $200,000,  all  of  which  is  to  be  used  In  carryine  "" 
the  temperance  work.     Every  day  at  noon  a  meeting  isD<. 
in  Willard  Hall.i^  lliis  building,  that  results  in  the  rescuing  '9 
of  many  from  a  drunkard's  grave.    This  Temple  is  known -jP 
everywhere  ai  the  national  building  of  the  Woman's  Christiss  V 
Temoenncc  Union. 
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20.  The  fCeelry  Cure.^ln  recent  years  the  Keeley  cure 
has  become  verj'  prominent  in  temperance  work.  Many  who 
were  being  ruined  by  strong  nrink  hai-e  through  this 
remedy  been  restored  to  manhood  and  give  promise  o£  use- 
ful citizenship.  It  isbest  to  keep  from  falling,  but  to  those 
over  whom  the  drink  habit  has  control,  this  cure  comes  as  a 
blessed  boon.     The  principal  establishment  is  at  Dwight,  111. 

31.  Other  Organizations. — There  are  other  numerous 
organiialions  that  are  doing  effective  temperance  work. 
The  churches  and  auxiliary  societies  are  creating  a  senti- 
ment that  will  make  itself  felL  The  Prohibition  party  has 
by  its  determined  defense  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the 
dominant  issue  in  pulilicsdone  much  to  awaken  the  citizen  to 
a  realiialion  of  the  danger  ahead  and  his  duty  in  the  matter, 

33.  The  One  Thing  Needful.  -There  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  toyal,  patriotic,  and  wide  awake  citizens  to  banish 
the  drink  traffic  from  ihe  land.  These  may  see  the  great  evil 
of  (he  traffic,  but  are  still  at  variance  as  1o  the  treatment  to 
be  ^iven  to  it  When  all  Christian,  patriotic,  and  liberty- 
loving  American  citizens  stand  united,  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  toiling  masses,  the  greatest  foe  of  r  "  --■'--  •■-- 
greatest  hindran      '  =■       '"  " 

from  the  Jajid. 


o  prosperity  will  speedily  b«.  te.ttvcs^cA. 


4flO  THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  AMERICAN  TKAUB 

The  Problem  of  the  American  Tramp. 
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;  memory 
1  well  rLtiicHiher  thai  the  J 

, .„ „  .,._n  seeking  employment.  J 

Men  driven  Ir.mi  home  and  [he  resiraim  of  home  lile,ai>di 
ihriiwn  into  contact  with  (ithers  of  their  class  wilh  iiothinS  I 
to  cli),  c-nuld  nut  long  runiain  Innocent;  siniirtiiiK  under  airJ 
iiiili-rmal'li:  sense  lit  wroni^  done  Ihem  by  society,  soon  be- T 
('Oiiriii);  •ili)<-''^'3  "'  SuspitiPti,  tliey  naturally  became  moTcfl 
orli'ss  trimnials. 

2.  The  Terrible  Tramp.— Find  fault  as  we  may,  the  I 
Itiriblc  tnmp  is  upon  us;  he  has  tramped  out,  and  co<,'s  oi 
■rarnpiiin  out  the  SCiiBC  of  security  enjoyed   by  dwellers  ii 
town  Mui  (country  alike.     He  has  well  nigh  tramped  OU  that  4 
tii-iiiitiful  hnvpitiilily  once  halmiial  with  us,  so  that  we  dart  J 
trnt  uveliiisinlalitytoBlrangers,  andsofaii  ofthcpiivilegei  " 
"vi,,!, ci lines  uuln taming  anceU  una^¥^res."  antf  of  obe.inffi 
llic^  S<;ri|Jtiiris'  iiLJunclion.    His  heavy  fnnifall  has  i  ell  nlg^ll 
sinritheri'd  oit  our  love  for  men  asineii,  and  1  fear,  basse"' 
oui.ly  inipainil  our  love  lor  their  Creator.     "Ifamanlo 
nut  liis  brother  whom   be  has  secD,  how  can   he  love  God  i 
whom  be  hath  not  seen?"     If  history,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  re- 
pents itself  in  our  case. 'our  posterity  may  find  that  the 
irauiphas  cbnnged  the  whole  aspect  and  customs  Af  our 
country, 

3.  DrunkenneH. — Drunkenness  is  a  tratiip  producing 
rice.     Few  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  tmmpinj;  the  counirv 
'.or  bread  and  shelter  no  doubt  touiid  plenty  of  e 
atid  friends  when  they  were  sober  .ind  bono     _ 
work.     Hut  when  they  began  to  drink   they    went  rapidly 
down  from  Uid  to  worse  until  they  were  forced  from  com-  ^ 
munity  to  community  in  search  of  employment  among  thosftj 
who  knew  not  of  their  vices,  but  ttieii  appearance  and'V 
character  soon  condemned  Iheni  and  they  were  doomed  t< 
become  outcasts. 

4.  Crime— There  is  but  one  step  from  drunkenness  to 
ctiiuc  and  many  of  those  who  are  tramping  to-day  have 
been  Kinlty  of  somclesseror  i;renter  crime  and  in  seeking 
to  ihrape  lhepenn1(lE^so(  the  law  they  have  becomehab-tv 


i*  unkiK 


n  Bn<l  unknot 


ible. 


3.  Remedy. ^The  first  thing  in  restoring  the  reign  of  I 
cenndtobeip  the  helpless  and  to  protect  the  inno- J 
ecni  IS  to  break  down  the  terrible  power  of  strong  drinks.  ] 
(  With  ihciiitetlectsobcieil  and  the  hands  steadied  a  maul 
iuon  be  nblcloscc  plainly  for  himself  and  make  pto-J 
is  lor  hts  owQ  pnupcrity.    A  clear  head  and  a  strong  J 
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B.rm  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  life  a  sl 
out  the  saloons  and  you  will  destroy  one  of  Ihi 
sources  of  Ihe  present  tramp  nuisance. 

6.  Mistaken  Ideas.^It  must  i>e  remembered  that 
every  man  who  is  traveling  over  the  country  in  search  of 
employment  is  not  a  tramp;  many  of  them  are  honesriy 
geelcing  employment,  this  has  been  demonstraied  repeated- 
ly and  every  man  deserves  respect  und!  by  some  work  or 
act  he  has  proved  himself  unworthy. 


Wips^^l 
fruittu]  ^^^1 

that  ^^^ 


HOMELESS.  BUT  WILLING  TO  WORK. 


The  author  and  compiler  of  this  work  was  once  a  boyl 
tramp.     He  tramped  Ihe  country  with  all  his   worldly   pos-v 
■     '  '  ■      when  J 


sessions  under  his 


1  search  of  emplov 


lit,  but  u 


six  years  at  hard  farm  labor.  If  a  sober-looking  fella 
with  an  honest -looking  face  comes  along  and  you  net  _ 
help  give  him  a  fair  trial.  The  writer  found  one  of  the  best,! 
ana  most  faithful  of  men  by  giving  breakfast  to  a  hungrra 
^  man  and  then  set  him  to  work.  Be  charitable  andfl 
kjUiank  Gild  that  your  lot  is  not  that  of  a  poor  loan  out  off 
mDloYcaeaL 


THE  TRAMP  WHO  HAD  TO  EARN  HIS  MEAL. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRAMP. 


7.  The  Great  Problem.— What  shall  be  done  with  the 
tramp  who  will  not  work,  who  is  not  seeking  lo  better  his 
present  condition,  but  has  drifted  into  this  habit  of  a  tramp 
simply  because  he  does  not  care  to  be  anything  elsef  Is  the 
great  problem  staring  the  people  of  this  countr);  in  the 
face.  Laws  have  been  enacted  by  different  municipal  cor- 
porations to  work  the  tramps  upon  the  streets;  impiison- 
ment  and  other  punishments  have  been  tried,  but  yet  the 
tramp  nuisance  increases,  it  is  growing  instead  of  becoming 
less.  There  is  not  a  scarcity  of  work,  but  the  difficulty  lir- 
in  a  proper  adjustment  between  labor  and  capital.  It  "  " 
doubt  true  that  the  present  revenues  lost  to  trie  legiti  ..._ 
business  of  the  country  by  the  manufacturing  sale  of  liquor 
would  feed  and  clothe  and  give  employment  to  every  ms'- 
willing  to  work. 

8.  The  Best  Remedy. — Never  feed  a  tramp  unless  yol 
first  have  him  earn  his  meal.  It  is  an  education  that  has  ~ 
good  effect  upon  a  hungry  stomach  and  it  is  a  proper  time 
impress  a  good  wholesome  lesson.  If  you  have  nothing 
do  buy  a  cord  of  wood  and  keep  it  m  readiness  for  the 
hungry  tramp.  Thirty  minutes"  work  will  fully  demonstrate 
his  worthiness  for  charity.  By  enforcing  this  rule^no  work 
no  meal— you  will  soon  cease  to  be  annoyed  by  the  profea*: 
sional  tramp. 


n 


to  II 


ON  A  COMMERCIAL  TRIP, 


Industrial  Armies. 

I.  Coxeyites.— Compared  with  a  great,  definite,  grim 
Struggle  )ike  the  strike  ot  the  miners  for  hoc  est  treatment 
and  tur  the  resioralioii  of  the  irreducible  minimum  of  Jiv- 
ing wages,  the  numerous  bands  of  adventurers  known  as 
"industrial  armies'' or  "Coxeyites"  are  but  the  by-play  of 

.L :_. — 1_..  ,■ _. ...     5u^-,^g„[ 


the  social  movement.  They  lie  merely  upor  . 
the  situation,  and  indicate  nothing  in  particular  excepting 
a  considerable  amount  of  unrest  and  uneasiness  in  the  u  cirld 
of  labor.  They  are  very  different  from  the  marching  mobs 
of  half  starved  men  who  sometimes  parade  in  London 
demanding  work  or  bread. 

2.  American  Love  of  Adventure. — The  largest  ingredi- 
ent in  the  great  mixl tire  of  impulses  to  which  this  fantas- 
tic industrial  army  movement  is  due  is  the  American  love  of 
adventure,  excitement  and  change.  There  has  been  nuindi- 
cation  of  crushed  spirits,  sullen  despair  or  hopeless  misery. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  armies  have 
exhibited  some  of  the  same  buoyant  mood  that  leads  men 
to  flock  to  new  mining  camps  or  to  march  in  political 
parades.  A  nation  that  has  grown  as  rapidly  as  ours,  and 
that  has  shown  so  marvelousamobilityin  the  tidal  ebbs  and 
flows  of  its  population,  has  always  to  reckon  upon  a  consid- 
erable element  of  men  who  lack  the  sense  of  attachment  to 
locality,  and  who  find  change  and  adventure  essential  to 
their  happiness.  A  great  number  of  these  roving  spirits 
have  found  their  way  to  remote  parts  of  the  West, and  nave 
engaged  transiently  in  mining  and  various  other  pursuits. 

3.  Cause  of  Coxeyism.— The  temporary  paralysis  that 
has  overtaken  the  industries  of  the  West  has  revived  the 
migratory  instinct  in  many  hundreds  of  these  men  of  slight 
local  attachment  and  of  no  domestic  impediments.  Con- 
sequently they  rally  readily  enough  around  the  baiinet 
"General"  Frye,  or  a  "General"  Kelly,  or  any  or 
20  other  "generals,"  and  arc  more  than  willing  to  try 
the  adventure  of  a  march  on  Washington.  Their  disposi 
tion  to  steal  rides  on  freight  trains,  and  even  to  steal  tli< 
trains  themselves,  has  certainly  been  reprehensible,  yet  i 
is  only  fair  to  distingiiish  between  their  lawless  conductand 
that  of  out-and-out  criminals  and  highway  robbers. 

4.  The  Social  Phenomena. — The  social  phenomena  of 
the  depressed  periods  that  follow  money  panics  and  indus- 
trial crises  in  ihe  United  Slates  are  wortn  studying.  Levity 
on  a  vast  scale  is  always  sure  to  assert  itself.  After  alU^e. 
key  to  an  understanding  of  Atomicmv  \\\,e\4Vi'\ift.^.snwv&.  -ai. . 
oar  Afflcncan  kindliness  and  sense  ot  txannr.  "'WaSis.^'ivj 
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many  earnest  geatlemen  with  knitted  brows  are  endeavoi^ 
ing  to  fathom  the  deep  significance  that  underlies  "Coiey- 
isin,"  and  the  simultaneous  desire  of  numerous  companies 
of  American  citizens  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  peti- 
tions for  "good  roads,"  and  schemes  for  paper-money  mil- 
lenniums, It  may  seem  like  scandalous  trifling  to  declare 
that  the  whole  movement  is  essentially  a  ligbt-hearted  one, 
yet  such  is  the  truth. 

5.  Well-MeajiiDg  Fellows.— For  the  most  part  the 
various  "armies"  have  been  composed  of  we  Unmeaning  fel- 
lows who  have  not  a  bit  either  of  dangerous  malevolence 
of  lofty  social  idealism  in  their  hearts  or  minds,  and  w 
have  no  mote  alhliation  with  blood-thirsty  anarchists  than 
have  the  children  of  a  Philadelphia  Sunday-school.  It  Is  true 
that  an  element  of  good-for-nothing  tramps  lias  infested  the 
armies  to  some  exiem.'but  this  class  bas  not  been  pre-- 
dominant. 

6.  A  Lack  of  Work. — We  have  in  the  past  six  months 
been  face  to  face  with  most  serious  problems  j^resenied  by 

a  lack  of  work  for  hundreds  of   thousands  in  o"-    ■ 

cities;"  and  within  a  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  ^ 

paits  of  the  country  some  frightful  scenes  of  disordei  ia 

■ —  -*ith  bitterly  contested  strikes.  These  have  been 

llie  serious  features  of  the  year's    Industrial    depression. 
The  Coxey  march  and  other  kindred  diversions  liavc, 
the  contrary,  helped  to  relieve  the  strain  and  to  maintain 
national  cheerfulness. 

7.  The  Lawless  Spirit.— It  is  true  that  we  ought  to 
view  with  great  solemnity  and  alarm  the  lawless  spirit 
shown  by  companies  of  men  who  have  dodged  the  deputy 
marshals,  police,  squads  and  cavalry  detachments,  while 
Speeding  across  the  country  on  railroad  trains  borrowed  with- 
out consent  of  the  owners.  Vet  to  be  perfectly  frank  and 
truthful,  we  must  confess  that  almost  everybody  has  looked 
on  with  more  amusement  than  solemnity.  When  the  busi- 
ness revival  comes  and  work  is  plenty  the  temptation  to 
steal  rides  and  go  10  Washington  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Coxey'i 
good  roads  blllandothertheoretical  propositions  will  vanish, 
as  by  magic.  , 

8.  Treatment.— It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  thafj 
the  "armies"  have  been  treated  with  almost  universal  kind-' 
ness  by  the  people  along  their  routes  of  travel;  and  apart' 
from  their  evil  propensity  for  stolen  rides,  the  banded, 
adventurers  have  done  no  harm  worth  mentioning.  It  ' 
been  a  great  mistake  10  denounce  them  as  if  they  n 
bands  of  criminals  or  anything  else  than  what  they  are, 

aamelv.  hodies  of  American  nuentns  \tound  tin.  a.  merel* 
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fantastic  and  adventurous  journey,  under  the  leadership  o! 
ill-informed  and  visionary  men  whose  energy  and  capacity 
tor  organi^tion  happen  to  find  an  outlet  in  this  plan  of  a 
march  to  Washington.  Tlie  Kelley  array  has  been  much 
more  interesting  than  Coxey's,  and  the  tale  of  its  journey  on 
flatboals  down  the  Des  Moines  river  from  the  capital  of 
Iowa  miikes  a  really  romantic  chapter,  and  one  worth  the 
attention  of  any  student  of  practical  social  conditions. 
General  Kelky  s  performance,  however,  like  General 
Coxey's,  is  appropos  of  nothing  in  particular.  It  is  merely  j 
a  fresh  evidence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  American  spirit. 


4 


Causes  and  Effects  of  Trusts. 

1.  Original  Meaning.— Trust,  in  its  original  meaning, 
is  a  good  word  and  means  a  good  thing,  but  it  has  got  intc 
bad  company.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  there  is  a  party  of  well-boni  and  well-bred  words  H-hich 
are  sowing  wild  oats,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  i 
fear  will  go  to  the  bad.    The  other  prominent  members  of  J 
the  company  are  the   words   "combine"  and  "deal;"'  bull 
"trust"  is  the  ringleader.  M 

2.  What  la  a  Trust?— Let  us  define  it  as  a  corporation  J 
of  corporations,  or  3  corporation  of  the  second  degree.  A.l 
corporation  is  an  artificial  person.  It  is  a  creation  of  the  J 
law.  It  has  some  of  the  civil  rights  of  individual  citizens^  J 
and  is  subject  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  obligation.  The  1 
corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued;  it  is  entitled  to  the  pro-  1 
lection  of  its  property;  it  is  required  to  pay  taxes.  Where-  I 
as  a  man  has  certain  natural  rights,  a  corporation  has  those  ] 
only  which  ar-;  conferred  by  the  Legislature.  J 

3.  Our  Grandfathers. — Our  grandfathers  watched  the  1 
beginning  and  the  growth  of  corporate  wealth  and  powe« 
with  extreme  jealousv.  More  than  one  state  political  con-T 
vention  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  declared  lis  opposi'l 
tiun  to  the  chartering  of  any  corporation  for  business  puiwf 
poses.  The  "trust"  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of^the^ 
corporation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  s( 
the  early  objections  to  corporations  were  unreasonably 
therefore  the  hostility  lo  trusts  will  be  lound  to  have  been 
based  on  prejudice  and  passion. 

,     Without  the  Permission  of  the  State.— A  trust  is 

Jcombinaliun   of  corporations,  banded  together  under  onoi^ 

laanetaeat  ioi  CbepurgoseQlcoaUoUiuKtheinanufactui 
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of  or  trade  in  some  article  of  extensive  aae.  Usually  it  ia 
not  chartered,  thai  is,  it  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  onflnary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  i?  a  voluntary  association,  whicn 
keeps  secret  ils  organizalion,  its  doings  and  its  profits. 
Thus  it  may  be,  and  m  sonie  cases  is,  an  "artilicial  person" 
which  exists  without  the  permission  of  the  state. 

5.  The  Chief  Objection.— The  chief  objection  to  the 
trust  Is  that  a  practical  monopoly  may  be  created.  In  fact, 
if  a  monopoly  is  not  eslablisbed  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  trust  fails  of  accomplishment.  For  example^to  lake 
an  illustration  from  a  ttiide  in  which  there  is  no  trust— tliere 
are  1,200  or  more  corporations,  (i.-ms  and  persons  in  this 
country  en  Raged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
corporations  are  huge  affairs.  One  in  New  Hampshire  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world  which  is  engaged  in  this  trade.  No 
harm  results  from  the  existence  of  these  great  corporations 
because,  being  scattered  over  the  country  and  having  diverse 
interests,  they  comjiete  with  each  other.  But  if  they  were 
all  to  combine  thev  would  control  the  labor  of  spiuners  and 
weavers,  they  would  regulate  production  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maintam  prices  at  a  surely  profitable  level,  and  in 
various  other  ways  would  deprive  the  community  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition. 

6.  Concentrating  Great  Capita).— Moreover,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  are  by  no 
means  infected  with  socialistic  views  that  discouragement 
and  not  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  practice  of 
concentrating  great  capital,  and  consequently  great  power, 
in  tbc  hands  of  a  few  men,  officers  and  nia.nagers  of  such 
aggregates  of  corporations. 

7.  Grander  Scale. — These  are  the  reasons  urged  against 
sanctioning  trusts.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  their 
favor,  namely,  that  Ibey  make  industrial  developments  pos- 
sible, on  a  grander  scali;  than  ever.  But  not  many  men 
hold  that  tills  advantage  counterbalances  the  necessary 
evils;  and  no  person,  at  least  no  one  who  desires  pohtic^ 
preferment,  ventures  to  say  even  as  much  as  that  in  their 

8.  Hi^b  Protection.— It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  sys- 
tem of  high  protective  laiiff  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
trusts.  Trusts  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  schemes  to 
rob  the  consumer.  The  poor  simply  are  compelled  10  con- 
tiibute  to  the  wealth  and  support  of  the  privileged  and  pr> 

^(Cted  classes  of  manufacturers. 
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Tho  Effects  of  Monopoly. 

Shall  the  Government  Own  the  Rail- 
roads? 


5n  is  considerably  agitated  and  various 
iiid  there  are  many'strone  points  on  both 

a.  Agitation  (at  GoTernment  Ownerahip. — The  agila- 
tation  for  Kovernment  ownership  for  railroads  has  always 
been,  in  this  country,  more  activeandgeRcral.  Thi.' demand 
has  recently  been  repeatedly  made  bv  the  national  State 
conventions  of  the  Populist  party.  There  are  now  rcpre- 
seniing  that  party  in  Congress  thirteen  senators  and  repte- 
scntattves.  There  are  many  people  also  outside  of  this 
organization  that  would  like  to  see  the  government  own  and 
control  all  the  railroads  of  Ihe  country. 

3.  A  Surprising  Fact. — It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  in 
most  countries  of  Ihe  world  that  stales  own  and  operate 
their  own  railroads.  Great  Britain,  United  States  and 
S[)ain,  Switzerland  and  Turkey  are  the  only  countries  where 
railroads  arc  not  owned  and  operated  by  the  govemmenl. 
Railroads  in  all  Ibe  other  countries  are  owned,  conlroUed 
and  operated  by  the  government.  In  countries  where  the 
government  owns  the  railroads,  it  is  claimed  they  have  not  as 
good  accommodations  for  the  public  as  where  they  arc 
owned  by  private  corporations,  as  government  ownership 
destroys  all  competition.  In  answer  to  this  we  say  that 
our  mail  system  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  ia  eatwcVi  I 
bcvond  comoctition.  as  it  is  cxc\mswc\\  a  ion ^xwr^k^.  •'<=»*»■•  1 
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4.  Private  Enterprises.— It  is  admitted  on  all  hacd* 
that  railroads  are  not  purely  private  enterprises.    The  cotn- 

Binies  which  own  them  have  received  valuable  privileges 
Dm  the  public — the  right  to  buy  land  whether  the  owner 
did  or  did  not  wish  to  sell,  the  ri^ht  to  cross  highways,  and 
a  certain  monopoly  of  the  public  travel.  Slates,  counties 
and  cities  have  burdened  themselves  with  debt  in  order  10 
provide  themselves  with  railroad  communication, 

5.  Great  Britain.— Great  Britain  differs  from  its  own 
colonies  in  this  regard,  for  in  nearly  all  of  the  British  de- 
pendencies the  governments  own  the  railways.  But  in  every 
country— even  in  England  and  the  United  Slates,  where 
the  railroads  are  freest  from  publiccontrol^is  the  principle 
fully  admit'.ed  that  the  government  may  decide  what  is  for 
the  interest  of  [he  public,  and  may  require  the  railroad  cor- 
porations to  conform  thereto. 
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The  Great  Tunnel. 


6.  How  Much  Control? — Since,  then,  government  may, 
must  and  docs  assume  5om^:  control  of  ihe  railways,  the 
only  question  left  is.  How  much  control?  Wheii  our  legis- 
lators come  to  answer  this  question  they  are  confronted 
whh  the  fact  that  they  cannot,  if  thcv  would,  do  what  tbe 

/sHrmatpra  nt  Franrp  nr  Cprmnnu  An. 
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7.  CoufusioB  to  Our  Home  Commerce.— It  is  agreed 
that  only  confusion  would  result  to  our  home  commerce 
from  tbe  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  ihe  separate  states. 
Has  Congress  power  to  buy  them  up?  ]f  it  has  the  power 
could  the  government  safely  assume  the  cost  of  purchasing 
ihcm?  They  were  capitalized  at  the  latest  estimaie  at  over 
lea  billions  of  dollars. 

8.  '  Individual  Enterprise.^!  t  is  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  private  ownership  that  this  system  not  only  is  tbe  sole 
system  that  is  adapted  to  our  political  and  social  principles, 
which  leave  individual  enterprise  as  free  as  possible  from 
Rovernracnt  control,  but  that  it  has,  both  in  the  United 
Slates  and  England,  resulted  in  a  more  convenient,  ampler 
cheap  and  expeditious  service  of  the  public  than  is  usual 
in  countries  where  railroads  are  owned  or  operated  by  the 

9.  Competition.— They  urge  that  those  who  have  to 
compete  for  the  business  of  the  people  wilt,  from  self- 
interest,  do  all  they  can  to  serve  the  people  well,  and  they 
maintain  that  pooling  arrangement  and  trusts  which  might 
neutralize  this  competition  are  already  prevented  by  legis- 
lation, even  to  the  extent  of  making  their  business  unprofit- 
able. They  also  urge  the  great  political  danger  of  adding 
the  vast  army  of  railway  employes,  who  numbered  eight 
hundred  and  scvenly-lhrce  thousand  ia  1S93,  to  the  civil 


leec 
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large  question,  incapable  of  settlement  in  any  brief  o 
iiiary  way ;  it  involves  a  great  number  of  practical  and  com- 
mercial considerations,  as  well  as  considerations  of  govern- 
ment and  statesmanship. 


Right  of  Government  to  Control 
Railways. 

I.  The  Constitution,— When  the  Constitution  gave  to 
Congress  the  exclusive  power  of  regulatins  commerce 
between  the  stales,  the  sia^e-coach,  the  road-wagon  and 
water-craft  were  the  only  vehicles  used  in  carrying  on  traffic 
between  the  citiiens  of  one  state  and  those  of  another.      ' 

3.  First  Assertion  of  Authority. — Many  years  after 
railways  had  replaced  the  sia^e-coach  the  ^<i-iWTOa«7^ 
began  its  first  assertion  ol  avil^crtWY  *we.t  ^.'Q.^:afe  avea.'ax'^'^ 
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ways.    Thai  itssumptian  of  autborUy  was  made 

by  the  wide  development  of  the  railway  postal  si 

also  by  the  useof  someof  the  railways  as  miliiary  highways. 

These  were  roads  which  had  received  land  grants  and  other 

government  aid, 

3.  Examples  of  the  Extension  of  the  Power.— Our 
nationat  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  exlensfon  of  the 
power  of  the  general  government  in  ways  which  the  framers 
of  theConstltution  could  not  have  foreseen.  Robert  Fulton's 
aasumplion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  river  for  his 
neamnoats  was  followed  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  giving  to  the  govemmeni  exclu- 
sive control  of  all  iiatrigable  waters.  Thus  it  was  that  our 
great  rivers  and  lakes  became  free  water  highways,  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Discriminating  Taxes. — The  refusal  of  acommcrcial 
traveler  to  pay  a  license  demanded  by  the  authorities  of 
one  of  the  southern  citiesbrought  forth  after  long  litigation, 
an  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court  which  put  an  ena  10  all 
attempts  by  the  citizens  of  one  state  to  make  discriminating 
taxes  against  those  of  another  State. 

5.  Authority  Enlarged. —In  many  other  cases  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ihe  authority  of  the  nation  has  been 
seemincly  enlarged,  although  the  judges  have  frequently 
asserted  that  there  is  no  power  in  tbe  courts  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  government.     The  Supreme  Court  can  only 

mine  with  precision  those  powers. 
Pullman  Strike.—lt  is  under  decisions  of  the  United 
..  .5  judges  that  the  government  in  the  Pullman  strike 
asserted  its  authority  to  call  out  Federal  troops  thereby  to 
prevent  interruptions  to  the  commerce  between  the  states,  - 
which  is  carriea  on  mainly  by  the  railway  companies. 

"1,  Powers  of  the  Constitution.^^f  course  the  powers 
of  trie  Constitution  could  have  had  no  specific  purpose  of 
giving  the  government  such  authority,  since  the  first  steam 
railway  was  not  operated  in  the  United  Slates  until  nearly 
forty  years  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  But  the 
authority  is  a  necessary  one  for  the  supreme  government  to 
exercise  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  it  is  inferred  log- 
ically from  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  Right  to  Control  RailwaTS.— The  assertion  of  a 
right  to  control  railways,  which  was  the  j u si ili cation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  thai  such  lijjes  of  communication  are  essential  to 
the  public  convenience,  and,  therefore,  implies  a  duty 
to  protect  the  roads  themselves,  if  not  the  corporation; 
tnirh  own  theiiL 
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o.  Treason.— Hence,  the  intimation  by  the  President  is 
well  sustained,  thai  those  who  so  obstruct  [a.ilways  as  to 
paralyw  commerce  between  ihe  stales,  are  public  enemies. 
And  the  short  name  of  the  offense  of  ciii/ens  who  become 
public  enemies  is  treason. 

lo.  Civil  Service. — The  central  authority  now  has  con- 
trol over  more  than  100,000  employes  in  the  civil  service. 
To  increase  that  number  by  adding  nearly  a  million  ser- 
vants might  correct  evils  in  lailwav  management  at  Ibe 
expense  of  the  government  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  govern- 
ment took  charge  of  the  railways  it  would  hereby  be  com- 
pelled to  bring  the  telegraph  and  express  service  under  its 
control.  That  is  a  consummation  which  some  men  earnestly 
desire,  but  it  is  also  one  to  which  many  Ear-seeing  men  look 
forward  with  sincere  and  deep  solicitude. 
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HON,  THOS.  F.  BAYARD, 

Ambassador  to  England  under  Cleveland. 


A  Political  Gathering  LI 


Tarirr  spe«chaa> 


The  Principles  of  Free  Trade. 

Free  trade  is  the  doctrine  of  political  economy  maio- 
taitied  by  those  who  hold  that  trade  should  be  unrestricted 
by  govcrnniental  tegulations  or  interfeteuce.  Tlietcnnis 
generally  used  with  reference  to  governmental  exactions  on 
imporutions.  TTieoretically  frte  traders  hold  that  our 
commerce  with  other  nations  should  be  as  unrestricted  as 
commerce  between  the  various  states  of  the  Uni 
practically  they  admit  that  duties  on  imports  are  a 
^  lent  way  of  raising  a  revenue;  so  that  as  the  tetm  is  gee 
"y  used  in  this  country,  a  free  trader  is  one  who  bSic 

0  regulating  the  tarifi  as  to  raise  the  necessary  reventieV 

1  the  least  restricliuns  on  foreign  conunerce  and  widi 
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absolutely  no  attempt  to  piotect  home  industries.  He  be- 
lieves sinclly  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  a  fistal  tariff, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  A  brief  outlme  of  some  of  the 
most  impnrtajit  propositions  on  wbich  the  free  trade  argu- 
ment rests  may  be  given  as  follows:  Every  man  has  a 
natural  right  1o  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in 
the  dearest;  all  attempts  to  check  this  right  on  the 
part  of  the  government  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  an 
artificial  commercial  condition  and  consequent  finan- 
cial disaster;  labor,  production,  manufacture  And  com- 
merce, being  governed  by  natural  laws,  will  regulate 
themselves  oesl  if  not  interfered  with;  a  nation  aiould 
devote  itself  to  industries  which  are  natural  to  it;  to 
attempt  to  force  others  to  growth  is  an  ariilicial  stimulus 
and  a  waste  of  energy;  if  other  nations  can  produce  articles 
dicaper  than  we  can,  it  is  an  unnecessary  national  extrava- 
gance to  waste,  in  making  them  at  home,  strength  that  could 
more  profitably  be  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  Protection 
benelits  only  a  minority  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  the 
hirfic  niajoniy.  The  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
free  trade  between  the  scvcrar  states  of  the  Union  prove 
■hat  similar  advantages  would  follow  from  free  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  In  answer  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the 
protectionists,  free  traders  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  and  un- 
true to  insist  that  protective  duties  compel  foreigners  to 
pay  pari  of  our  taxes;  that  diversified  industries  are  proven 
Dy  history  not  to  be  necessary  for  a  nation,  since  with 
wealth  all  things  can  be  purchased  in  these  days,  and  the 
tialion  will  gain  wealth  more  rapidly  if  it  devotes  itself  to 
natunil  pursuits  and  avoids  wasimg  its  energy  in  unnatural 
ones;  that  high  wages  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  out 
natural  advantages,  not  to  protection;  that,  in  any  case, 
with  free  trade  the  workman's  necessaries  would  cost  much 
less  and  his  wages  would  go  as  far  as  before;  that  it  is  unjust 
TO  tax  the  whole  country  to  pay  large  profits  on  invested 
capital  which  could  be  equally  well  employed  in  other  chan- 
nels. A  large  niajoriiy  of  the  Democratic  party  are  free 
trndcrs  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  here — of 
favoring  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  a  minority,  powerful 
b  influence  if  not  in  numbers,  are  protectionists. 
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4.  NewTwiffBill,— These,  added  10  the  resentful  feel- 
ings against  England  fort  he  impressmentof  American  sea- 
men into  the  British  service,  were  the  teal  incentive  to 
increasing  the  tariff  rates  at  that  time  more  than  any 
economic  necessity,  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the 
extreme  Republicans  advocated  a  tanff  law  whidi  should 
claim  higher  duties  on  English  importations  than  upon 
those  from  other  countries,  but  this  radical  measure  was 
voted  down  by  the  Federalists  and  a  few  moderate  Repub- 
licans, and  the  new  tariff  bill  was  passed  without  any  partial 
discrimination.  It  bore  dale  of  July  1,  1S12,  seventeen  days 
before  the  war  was  declared.  IE  raised  the  duties  for  the 
next  four  years  so  as  to  average  30.18  per  cent. 

5.  The  Effect  of  the  War.— The  rate  would  have  aver- 
aged higher  but  for  the  (act  that  the  effect  of  the  war  had 
been  to  change  the  itnpo nations  lo  a  class  of  goods  on 
which  low  tariff  rates  had  been  laid.  Previous  to  this  date 
the  percentage  on  importations  has  been  given  on  boih 
dutiable  and  free  goods  for  the  reason  that  the  govemmeni 
statistics  have  not  ^iven  the  two  kinds  separately,  Prob- 
pMy  the  average  might  be  about  two  per  cent,  less  could  i[ 
have  been  made  on  dutiable  goods  only.  A  very  elighi 
chanpe  might  also  have  been  made,  from  the  fact  that  th( 
lermmations  of  fiscal  years,for  which  calculations  had  beet 
made,  did  not  always  correspond  with  dales  of  new 
tariffs,  but  this  could  not  change  the  gross  average  '^ut  a 
fraction. 

6.  The  Beginnine  of  the  Real  Tariff  Issue.— The  wai 
came  to  an  end  iit  1814,  and  could  no  longer  be  brought  into 
requisition  to  affect  Ihc  tariff,  and  at  this  time  began  an 
issue  that  has  ever  since  been  aprolific  source  of  ngitalii>n 
oil  jarring  interests  to  which  political  partisanship  hasbeCh 
tenaciously  allied,  whether  from  patriotic  nio.ives  or  ioi 
party  preferences,  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  opinion, 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  manufacturing  iiiteresti 
of  America  had  assumed  unexpectedly  large  propiortions. 
owing  to  the  restriclive  laws  of  Congress,  such  as  Iht 
Embargo  Act  of  1807,  which  interdicted  all  trade  with  Enf;- 
land,  and  although  the  measure  caused  much  stringency  in 
business  as  well  as  agricultural  interests,  it  stimulated 
manufacturing  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  it  cut  off  all 
importation  during  the  nineteen  months  in  which  it  lasted 
before  it  was  repealed.  As  might  be  expected,  increased 
manufacturing  created  advocates  for  mcreased  duties 
for  protection  of  infant  industries,  a  term  then  muob 
auoted. 
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•J.  For  Revenue  Onlj.— At  ttis  particular  epoch  — 
American  finance,  the  south  had  not  formulated  thelf 
policy  but  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  influence  was  potent,  soon 
took  the  matter  into  consideration  and  became  their  expo- 
nent. At  first  he  joined  hands  with  the  New  England  tariff 
men  and  favored  increased  duties  on  cotton  goods  under 
Ibe  impression  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  the  raw 
materia),  cotton,  which  was  then  theprincipal  staple  t>f  the 
south,  and  tbe  tariff  bill  of  April  '27,  IBIo,  was  tne  result. 
It  materially  raised  the  rates  on  cotton  gciods  but  lowerect 
them  on  others,  with  a  result,  that  in  the  Bext  eight  yeart 
the  ad  valorem  rates  on  all  importations  averaged  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  four  years  previous.  Until  the 
tariff  of  1816,  revenue  only  had  been  tbe  object  and  protec- 
tion incidental  to  it,  but  this  had  transposed  these  condi- 
tions and  fairly  committed  the  government  to  the  new 

8.  Tariff  Bill  of  1824.— Henry  Clay  was  then  a  rising 

power  in  pohtical  ciicles  and  chiefly  through  his  influence 
anew  tariff  bill  passed  May  23,  1824,  increasing  duties  Stilt 
more  than  tbe  last,  l^e  opposition  against  this  bill  wsa 
very  strong,  and  it  was  only  by  a  bare  majority  that  it  becanM 
a  law.     Under  it  the  average  rate  on  dutiable         ■'--■- 

next  four  years  was  50.84  percent.    Mayl9,  _. . ^ 

bill  passed  whose  changes  produced  the  following  results^' 
for  1§2»,  47.59  per  cent.;  for  1829,  5t.lH  percent.;7or  IT"  ' 
61.69  per  cent.,  each,  average  r.ite  on  all  dutiable  goods. 

9.  South  Carolina  Nullification.— This  tariff  reached 
(he  limit  of  Southern  endurance,  and  Calhoun  now  became 
outspoken  as  an  anti-tariEE  nian.  and  the  South  Carolina 
nullification  grew  out  of  it,  by  which  President  Jackson 
gained  a  reputation  (or  loyalty  to  llic  Cotistltution  and  Cal- 
houn a  reputation  fur  a  vindicator  of  tbe  right.  The  bostile 
leeling  tliat  grew  up  between  these  two  distinguished  Deni'- 
ocrats  on  this  issue  never  was  placated,  but  Henry  Clay, 
Ihe  great  compromiser,  came  to  the  rescue  the  ne«t  yeaff 
and  by  his  influence  stcured  the  passage  u£  a  bill  by  which 
the  tariff  should  be  graduated  down  to  an  averge  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  dutiable  goods  after  1S42. 

10.  Tbe  Extreme  Limit  Never  Reached.— This  extreme 
limit  never  was  quite  reached,  owing  lo  the  panicky  tiroes  ^ 
that  resulted  from  the  hybrid  bank  legislation  of  1836  and  i 
1837,  by  which  neither  metallic  currency  nor  sound  papi" 
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established.     But  Ihe  "American  Sys 
s  called,  was  broken  up.  and  a  tariff 
Blue  only  was  substantially  the  law  until  IStil.    From  II 
S  this  date  the  rates  —  -'-=->-' -*-  '— '  - 
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The  Difference  Between  the  HcKlnle^ 
Tariff  and  the  Wilson  Law. 


McKiulcy  ttilL  Itwasctccteil  on  the  pledgeof  th«  Repub-  J 
Ucans,  til  their  press  and  on  the  slump,  that  tbc^  would '4 
teiorm  the  tarin,  upon  the  claim  that  that  system  snould  be  1 
coftected  hy  its  friends  raiher  than  by  its  cDemies.  The  ' 
McKinley  law.  the  hi(j;hesi  protective  lariS  measure  tlte 
couDiry  ever  h^d.  was  the  way  the  Republicans  kept  ifaeit 
piomises  of  rtfotm  to  thu  petinJc. 

Tbe  Lltd  Congress  was  elected  in  I&90,  and  the  peopto 
showed  ibeir  appreciation  ot  the  w^  the  Kepublicans  luul 
kept  theii  promises  regarding  InrifE  reform  Dv  electine 
House  of  Representatives  that  stood  PS  Republicans,  2 
Democrats  aiidlJAlli.ince.    To  emphasise  the  popular  wisb 
ffir  reformof  the  tariff  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President   " 
in  1892.  and  the  lower  house  of  Conitress  elected  at  the  same    ' 
time  stood  129  Republicans,  216  Deinocnits.  8  Alliance^©*  - 
Populists,  with  two  vancancies.     There  b.is  been  sini 
no  abatement  in  the  popular  wish  for  aii  improvement  in 
a   substantial   reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  tbe  demand  IB   ' 
M  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in   ia>9  fcr  a  radical  departure 
Irom  war  taxation  and  the  Morrill  law  of  I8CI.     While  thia  ■ ' 
tt  true  it  does  not  indicate  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  tbe  a' 
-  »ple  to  ailopt  the  free-trade  notions  of  Great  Btitain,  but 
'    a  protest  against  the  enormous  taxation  of  tnc  maaj'l 
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CIcTcland's  Second  Term,  1803-1897.— When  President 

Cleveland  again  came  into  office,  he  foiind  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  harmony  with  his  views.  It  now  became 
the  duty  of  the  Democratic  administration  to  revise  the 
tariS  laws.     After  much  discussion.  Congress  passed  a  law 


THE  HON.  W.  L.  WILSON. 

Author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law. 


known  as  the  Wilson  Bill.  This  law  did  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  ^  large  number  of  the  party,  but  it  was  tha 
best  they  could  agree  upon.  This  law  incorporated  as  0D« 
of  its  provisions,  a  tax  on  all  incomes  above  $6,000.  The 
income  tax  is,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  the  most  just  of 
all  forms  of  taxation;  but  the  law  is  unpopular  in  the 
United  Slates.  For  tea  years  during  and  following  the 
civil  war,  we  had  an  income  tax;  but  as  it  was  considered 
a  war-measure,  it  did  not  xastA  wiVcj  Kfv<ya&  cJw^ciini^   '■^ 
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an  iDcome  tax  a  direct  or  an  indirect  taxi  The  Constitu* 
tioD  says.  "Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  aiuone  the 
several  states  .  .  .  according  to  their  respective  ««w£;n." 
etc,  A  test  case  was  brought  t>efore  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  decided  tbat  it  was  a  direct  tax.  hence  un- 
co nstitutionaL  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Wilson  Bill 
did  not  produce  sii£6cient  revenues  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  By  necessary  gold  purchases  and  by  the 
shortage  in  revenues,  the  public  debt,  during  Cleveland's 
administration,  was  largely  increased. 


Tariff  Rates  Compared. 

Schedule.  Cotton.  Flax.  Wool.  Silk. 

Wilson  bill  per  cent,  ad  valorem  41  32  41  46 

McKinley  tariff 55  4^  99  83 

Mills  bill 33  25  40  SO 

Tari£Eofl883 36  31  67  45 

The  SDgar  bounty  was  abolished,  and  a  duly  of  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  imposectupon  raw  sugar,  which  before  was 
free,  while  (chned  sugar  pays  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound 
and  40  per  cent,  against  one-half  a  cent  under  the  late 
lariS.    Woori^aw  hides  and  many  other  articles  were  duty 

Redproci^.— The  Wilson  Law  also  repealed  what  was 
known  as  the  "Reciprocity  Section"  of  the  McKinley. 
Law.  which  had  beeij  intended  especially  to  gain  the  trade 
of  Central  and  South  America  for  the  LJnited  States.  This 
section  provided  that  "  whenever  and  so  often  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  satisiied  that  the  government  of  any  country 
producing  and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee,  tea  and 
hides,  raw  or  uncured.or  any  such  articles,  imposes  duties 
or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products 
of  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  such  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee,  tea  and  hides  into  the 
United  States  he  may  deem  to  be  reciptocally  unequal  and 
unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  to  suspend  by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  relating  lo  the  free  introduction  of  sucll 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  lea  and  hides,  the  production  ol 
such  country  for  such  time  as  he  s!i:ill  deem  just,  and  in  ' 
such  case  and  during  such  suspension  duties  shaJl  be  levied. 
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ccillected  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses.  cofTee,  tCK  and 
hiiles,  the  ptoduct  of,  or  exported  from  such  designated 
oulltry  as  lollows,"  etc. 

Under  This  Provisioo  of  the  McKinleT  Lkw,  reci- 
iirocity  treaties  hiid  been  negotiated  with  Spain,  Brazil, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, San  Domingo, 
Germany,  Austria -Huiigau  and  Great  Britain  for  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana  and  her  other  West  Indian  colonies.  The 
favorable  eSect  of  Ihe  tieaty  with  Spain  is  best  given  in 
(he  language  of  ibe  British  consul-general  at  Havana, 
who  is  quoted  as  saying;  "British  trade  with  Cuba  has  also 
become  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  under  the  recent  reci- 
procity treaty  the  United  States  of  America  practically 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  island  and  receives  all  its 
produce.  The  effect  has  been  to  throw  nearly  the  entire 
Cuban  trade  into  the  hanils  of  the  United  States  traders, 
with  whom  importers  of  g(Kids  from  less  favored  nations 
cannot  compete,  having  to  pay  by  terms  of  such  treaty 
higher  import  duties." 

Under  the  Wilson  Law  Spain  at  once  abrogated  the 
treaty.  Brazil  soon  afterwards  gave  three  months  notice  of 
abrogation,  and  all  the  Itcalies  based  on  reriptocity  have 
lerininalfcli  'Ihe  effect  was  detrimental  to  the  cuninierce 
of  the  Uniled  Slates. 


Tariff  Commission  League. 

ha 

alio' 

every  one  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  uitauimnuji. 

I  hereby  agree  to  unite  with  a  body  of  business  tne 
organiie   ''The   Tariff  Commission  League,"  (he  objcc 


which  shall  be  to  promote  a  movement  in  fnvor  of  a  consti- 
tutional .nraendment  that  will  place  our  couniry  on  a.  per- 
manent protective  tariff  basis.  lake  the  question  of  "tariff" 
out  of  the  arena  of  politics,  and  place  it  In  the  hands  o(  a 
permanent  commission  that  shall  be  composed  of  business 
men  who  sh;i11  equally  represent  capitnl,  labor  snt^  the 

The  first  national   convention   oE  this  organiialion  waa 
held  in  Detroit,  June.  1896.     It  wouW  stem  ^^.vi^.  ■Cn.<i  ^-p^ 
afld  Bortc  of  this  otganizaliott  Aoii\d  wwaovwii.  ws,^  ■*»■»■ 
truly  Ammaui  citizfiDft. 
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A  Complete  History  of  the  Financial 
Panics  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Financial  DisturbOiiices. — Financial  disturbances  in 
any  country  ure  governed  by  the  simple  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  United  Stales. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  England  or  France,  for  example, 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  disturbances,  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  called  panics,  have  occurred  at  somewhat 
regular  intervals  and,  as  in  this  country,  have  followed 
periods  of  speculation  and  of  abnormally  indaled  values. 
That  panics  have  been  more  common  in  our  own  country, 
however,  than  in  the  Old  World  is  true  and  not  at  all  strange, 
when  it  is  considered  that  wc  are  comparatively  a  new 
country,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  since  a 
stable  government  was  formed,  and  subject  to  the  experi- 
ments and  diverse  schemes  of  a  republican  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.  During  the  first  50  years  of 
our  history  the  experimental  stage  was  of  course  more 
marked,  and  it  now  may  be  truthfully  said  that  we  as  a 
people  are  better  equipped  by  reason  of  our  abundant  and 
varied  resources  and  Dy  reason  of  commanding  ability  on 
the  pari  of  our  financiers  than  almost  any  country  in  the 
wodd.  History  shows  that,  however  sound  the  monetary 
sysiem  of  a  country  may  be  and  however  carefully  the 
government  may  provide  for  an  adequate  revenue  and  a 
stable  currency,  panics  as  a  matter  of  fact  recur  at  tolerably 
tegular  periods.  In  this  country  these  iinancial  disturbances 
have  occurred  on  an  average  about  once  in  10  years,  vary- 
ing in  duration  from  one  to  three  years. 

2.  Orer-Trading,— To  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
panics  from  Ihe  beginning  of  our  national  life  to  the  ptes- 
ciii  day  is  the  object  of  this  chapter.  By  way  of  prelimmary 
observatl.>n  it  may  he  stated  in  general  terms  that  panics 
affecting  th-  entire  business  of  our  country  have  been  usu- 
ally due  to  one  of  two  causes,  viz.;  first,  over-trading,  call- 
ing for  an  excess  of  either  manufactured  or  imported  prod- 
ucts and  consequent  inflation  of  the  currency  used  in  this 
over-trading;  or,  second,  to  marked  changes  in  the  tariff 
regulations  tending  to  unsettle  manufacturing  and  with  It 
Ihe  buying  and  selling  Interests  of  the  community  for  such 
length  of^time  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  an  ad- 
justment of  business  to  the  changed  tariff  regulations. 
With  two  or  three  noted  exceptions,  the  last  of  which  had 
its  beginning  in  1893,  the  depressions  cavi^A  Vi-^  \'sjt\'4. 
changes  have  not,  however,  beea  soma.tls.eOi"vn'ai\^i:»"iti.>*^ 
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c  above  tiameil.  For  instance,  from 
occurreil  at  least  teti  distinct  panics 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  concurrent  in  the  united 
Slates,  in  England,  and  in  France,  all  of  which  were  due  to 
inflation  or  what  we  conveniently  call  "  booming  "  or  over- 
trading. 

3.  The  Panic  of  1 814- 15 .—During  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Congress  amhori/ed  the  issue  of  "con- 
tinental currency"  or  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  93,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which 
amount  was  increased  in  three  years  to  «160,000.000  and  by 
1760ha<l  reached  the  largeamount  of  t%9,000,000.  Depre- 
ciation in  the  face  value  of  the  currency  gradually  took 
place  until  in  1779  Congress  undertook  to  decree  that  it 
should  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  but  as  in  17W  government 
ceased  to  lake  it  for  custom  duesit  rapidly  went  down,  until 
in  1781  it  was  practically  worthless.  This  slate  of  affairs 
led  Congress  during  the  latter  year  to  form  the  Bank  of 
Nonh  America  on  a  plan  formulaled  by  Unilcd  Stales 
Treasurer  Morris.  The  capilal  was  fixed  at  810,000,000. 
The  bank,  hampered  from  the  first  by  the  large  loans  re- 
quired by  the  government,  was  not  a  success,  and  having  an 
inadequate  capital  continued  to  increase  its  note  circula- 
tion during  the  succeeding  seven  or  eight  years  until  the 
people  finally  refused  to  take  Its  issues  at  par  or  anywhere 
near  it.  Hard  money  was  in  general  demand,  causing  a 
hoarding  of  the  precious  metals  and  consequent  stagnation 
of  business  and  an  era  of  general  bankruptcy  followed.  In 
1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  came  forward  with  a  proposition  for  the 
founding  of  a  National  Bank  which  Congress  duly  author- 
ized, and  In  1T91  it  commenced  business  as  the  "Bank  of 
the  United  States."  It  had  a  capital  of  »10,000,000,  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  government  and  the 
other  three- fifths  by  private  individuals.  Two  of  the  latter 
88,000,000  were  to  be  paid  in  metallic  money  and  96,000,000  In 
B  per  cent,  state  bonds.  The  charter  was  to  expire  in  1811. 
It  was,  however,  afienvard  extended.  For  several  years 
transactions  of  the  United  Stales  Bank  were  profitable,  for 
it  paid  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 

4.  State  Banks.^lti  the  meantime,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  national  bank,  In  ITSl,  stale  banks, 
notably  in  Pennsylvania,  be^an  to  be  organized,  and  by  181 1 
there  were  88  of  these  in  existence  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  877,258,000.    Speculation  ran  high,  paper  money  was 

abundanl  and  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
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ment  and  the  stale  banks.  Then  came  the  War  of  1812.  At 
ils  beginning  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  nearly 
ceased,  the  banks  increased  their  issues  ahd  made  great 
profits  for  the  stockholders.  The  Farmer's  Bank  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  yielded  a  round  12  per  cenL  on  its  stock,  and  a 
widespread  mania  prevailed  among  all  classes  to  invest  in 
bank  stocks  and  to  engage  in  visionary  financial  schemes 
gencrallv.  In  1813, 41  banks  were  chartered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  capital  all  told  of  only  $17,000,000.  These 
banks  had  no  adequate  specie  basis,  and  yet  continued 
the  issue  of  notes  on  a  liberal  scale.  On  the  other  hand 
the  New  England  states,  with  more  prudence,  had  en- 
acted stringent  laws  governing  banking  and  the  redemption 
of  bank  notes  and  when  under  the  pressure  of  war  times 
and  a  surfeit  of  praclically  irredeemable  currency  the 
banks  of  the  other  slates  suspended  payment  in  the  early 
fall  of  I8I4  the  New  England  banks  remained  solid.  A 
temporary  arrangement  was  made  between  the  business 
public  and  the  banks,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
restoration  of  confidence  based  on  the  agreement  of  the 
latter  to  resume  payment  of  their  notes  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  for  a  time  money  continued  plentiful,  times  were 
apparently  good,  inflation  of  values  extending  to  goods  and 
to  real  estate  was  the  rule  everywhere  and  speculation  was 
universal.  Everybody  could  borrow  money  and  few  looked 
forward  to  a  day  of  reckoning.  When  in  1815  the  reaction 
came,  people  found  that  while  the  value  of  hard  money  had 
increased  they  had  little  of  real  value,  as  judged  by  the 
metallic  standard,  left  to  show  for  their  great  apparent 
gains, 

5.  The  Large  Loans  to  the  GoTemment. — The  large 
loans  to  the  government  by  the  banks  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  amounting  to  nearly  953,000000,  helped  along 
the  inflation  of  currency,  the  banks  advancing  money 
bevond  their  resources,  thus  augmenting  their  circulation. 
When  the  crash  came,  the  United  Slates  Bank,  whose  man- 
agers had  taken  warning  in  time  and  reduced  its  discounts 
and  circulation,  was  found  to  be  in  fairly  sound  condition. 
By  the  middle  of  181S,  after  peace  had  been  declared,  ocean 
commerce  had  resumed  its  activity  and  general  business 
was  in  full  swing,  although  the  promise  ofthe  State  banks 
to  resume  specie  payment  had  not  been  fullilled. 

6.  ReorganUe  the  United  States  Bank.  —  Early  in 
this  year  a  proposition  was  made  to  reorganise  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  in  April.  1816,  an  act  was  secured  for  the 
organiialion  of  a  company  with  a  capital  ot^i^flQfiSJPfe.'vBi 
shares  of  |100  each.    The  goveTOctiwrt.  Vati*.  I'iiSRi  ^c»-t>: 
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nnri  tlie  general  public  Ihe  other  180,000  shares.  The  latter 
wtto  t.avnl>lo  in  (tolii  «i  siiver  lo  the  extent  of  tT.OOO.OOO 
tuiil  •ai.UKI.UOO  either  \n  the  same  kind  of  money  or  in  the 
Uiiitcii  StuluK'  nonsiiUdated  debt  bonds  at  par  or  in  other 
Hiivernnu-nl  iwi'uiitics  al  values  varyinc  according  to  the 
liilErcil  lulo  which  they  bote.  Thirty  dollars  per  share  bad 
|<i  ho  Nuld  i>n  HnbsLiitilion,  of  which  9b  were  in  gold;  in 
■tN  iniinthii  KV>  mme  was  due,  of  which  SIO  had  to.be 
Id  i[iccir,  iind  the  reinaining  9Sfi  was  payable  in  12 
liiiiiillin  on  lliu  laino  icnlis.  The  charter  was  to  run  until 
Mnii  li.  IKlMt,  or  the  25  directors,  five  were  to  be  appointed 
by  Ihc  I'rnKidciit  of  the  United  States  and  confimied 
by  Iho  Soiiaie,  «n<l  the  resi  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
MuckhoMeri  niid  xunie  of  the  states,  no  state  being  allowed 
10  name  more  lh*n  three  directors.  In  the  contraclioa  of 
nn^  debl  Iho  Unk  wa»  limited  lo  135,000,000  in  excess  oE  its 
)i>t«l  dcpolita;  could  not  buy  and  sell  the  securities  of  olber 
i:iiiintrlii*  not  cnpable  oE  being  at  once  realized  upon;  was 
cnnfined  lo  U  per  cent,  interest  on  discounts  and  loans,  and 
»■  rcitrirlcd  to  •■WCOOO  as  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
;o*n«<l  to  the  I'niied  States,  S50,000  to  each  state,  and  loans 
lo  lurcigiiern  were  entirely  prohibited.  Bank  notes  not 
CKrecdiHK  1)00  each  were  payable  on  demand,  while 
JarKcr  dcnoiiiinatiotLS  were  allowed  sixty  days  for  payment. 
The  tmalleH  bank  note  was  for  $5.  Bills  of  exchange 
■lid  iight  drafts  were  receivable  at  the  United  Slates 
Treasury,  The  bank  was  to  receive  and  disburse  llie  public* 
tnoiieys,  and  to  act  as  an  agent  for  any  state  in  the  n^pti- 
aitioii  of  a  loan.  Suspension  of  payment  ot  bank  notes  or 
depo«l(s  could  not  be  authoriied  cither  by  Congress  or  by 
the  directors.    As  a  bonus  for  ihc  chartci,  Ihe  t^nk  was  to 

eve  the  eovemmenl  tl.0(l0,000.  in  thrre  iiistnllments. 
pon  the  aemand  of  the  state  Lcgislatutvs  br«nch«  were 
ta  be  establbiied  wberevei  2/]00  sKaiTs  o(  Ihc  stock  were 
Ukn. 

y.  Tlw  Paaic  of  1818. — It  soon  api>caied  that  cxteitsivc 
cpeoilatioD  in  tbeshiics  of  the  bonk  wasriiinc  on,  Bjr 
September.  IHT.  the  shares  soM  as  high  as  <1,'4^  and  sa 
cootiDiied  until  E>ec«mbcr  aS  the  following  vcar  ntidt  ihcy 
felt  back  to  sua  This  result  vjs  lar^b- tinweht  aUwt  by 
tke  knowledge  that  some  of  the  d:rrclt>rs  s-crt  Iredy  kMUv 
tug  flSi  (X  laorc  on  these  tlW  dares  and  the  spccnlalMn 
Mua  na  h^  and  p>«dpiiated  the  paak  of  l^K 

OiM'Jastte.or  at  least  bnprvdcM  issvc  of  bank  notes 

a  ItBHicd  basis  of  specie  befras  to  be  fdi  e«CK  bd«(« 

~~~~     '  EB  the  [OTtMcw  oj  tbe  far«g:»  debt  «( 
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iDofthecurrency  also  began  to  be 


.13  these indicalionsuf  depreciation  in  the_drculatinE 
n  were  observed,  a  general  demand  for  specie  pay- 
ment set  in.  The  bank  had  no  alternaiivo  but  to  iDeet  the 
demand,  and  to  do  this  it  strained  every  nerve,  meanwhile 
reducing  its  circulation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  slate 
banks  Old  likewise,  necessarily,  andthe  result  of  the  general 
contraction  was  a  general  stagnation  of  business.  In  order 
to  pay  the  notes  ot  the  bank  and  its  various  branches,  the 
national  bank  emptied  its  vaults  of  more  than  87,1300,000 
and  the  state  banks  of  more  than  83,000,000  in  specie  in  a, 

1,  Investigation  by  Congress.— The  management  of 
the  United  Slates  bank  was  liiially  made  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation by  Congress  and  a  committee  appomted  by  ilut 
body  in  the  latter  part  of  1818  reported  that  the  directors 
had  violated  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The 
result  was  the  appointment  of  new  directors  and  a  change 
of  management.  The  panic  continued  through  1819,  and 
the  country  suffered  severely.  Real  estate  depreciated  to 
about  one-half  its  value,  failures  among  business  men  of 
nearly  all  classes  were  almost  Universal  and  men  of  wealth 
speedily  became  poor,  while  the  middle  class  were  gener- 
ally impoverished.     Manufacturing  dwlndledand  the  labor- 


I 


ing  classes  were  either  idle  or  poorly  paid. 
1820,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  for  s. 
had  fostereaa  loose  system  of  bankiiig.adopted  a 
live  course  and  decided  that  banks  should  be  restricted  in 
their  note  issues  to  one-half  their  capital,  that  no  director 
should  be  re-elected  until  after  a  three  years'  interval,  and  ' 
that  their  books  should  be  annually  inspected  by  state  ex- 
aminers. Other  stales  adopted  similar  regulations  and  the 
national  bank  now  being  under  a  new  management  and 
public  sentiment  in  a  condition  of  healthy  conservalisni  on 
the  subject  of  banks  and  business,  an  improvement  goon 
xik  place  and  the  country  gradually  resumed  its  former 
-        ,.  . -y  of  n     -  --■   -■ 


prosperity. 


s  worthy  o 


;  that,  during  the  general 


up  to  103  and  It  _. 

^  9.  The  Panic  of  1835. — In  1825  another  financial  panicsei 
in.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  for  the  preceding  four  or 
live  years  encouraged  the  formation  of  numerous  banks,  and, 
forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  past,  new  banks  were  formed 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1824  the  Lcs,WiVa.\\He  V'iSi^*-*^  ^^^5*^ 
re-esiablishiog  the  charters  ot  mosl  tjl\\it\«rft5.  ■sfQvCa.v 
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(ailed  10  years  before;  while  in  New  York,  to  "start  a 
bank  "  was  a  kind  of  mania.  Various  stock  companies  o(  a 
speculative  character  were  organized  and  stock  speculation 
became  rife.  By  1^25  the  reaction  set  in,  helped  along' 
materially  by  financial  embarrassments  in  England,  owing 
in  part  to  speculations  in  America,  cotton  and  mines  and 
the  ruling  of  mnney  exchange  in  London,  which  rose  from 
5  to  about  10  per  cent.  Cotton  fabrics  declined  frtim  18 
lo  13  cents  per  yard,  and  many  of  the  factories  closed.  This 
panic,  however,  wasnolof  long  duration,  general  liquidation 
and  readjustment  of  values  occurring  during  1826,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  Ihat  and  in  the  following  year 
times  were  again  good,  and  money,  in  a  commercial  sense, 

to.  United  SUttes  Back  Putting  in  Circulation  Large 
Amounts  of  Drafts.  —  Although  gradually  the  banks 
cenerally  had  become  established  on  a  belter  basis  and 
Sard  money  was  plenty,  yet  by  182S  there  began  to  de- 
velop a  condition  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
doubtless  have  led  to  a  serious  panic  This  condition 
was  largely  caused  by  the  course  of  the  United  Stales 
Bank  In  putting  In  circulation  a  large  amount  of  drafts 
issued  by  llie  branch  banks  which  circulated  freely,  taking 
the  place  of  the  bank  notes  put  out  by  the  local  banks, 
merely  displacing  this  circulating  medium  without  Increas- 
ing the  general  circulation.  Naturally  the  issues  of  the 
local  banks  were  freely  exchanged  for  these  drafts  of 
the  national  bank,  or  rather  of  its  branches,  and  the 
former  having  a  comparatively  limited  circulation  suf- 
fered thereby.  This  disturbance  was,  however,  more  in  the 
nature  of  competition  between  the  local  banks  and  the  na- 
tional bank  than  otherwise,  and  while  causing  some  depres- 
sion to  business  from  scarcity  of  currency  did  not  rise  to 
the  proportions  of  a  panic.  Gold  and  sliver  money  being 
comparatively  plenty  no  doubt  helped  lo  prevent  more  seri- 
ous complications.  During  the  next  two  or  three  vears 
business  was  very  active  and  the  country  prosperous.  Wars 
in  Europe,  the  cholera  and  other  causes  combined  lo  make 
more  piijduetive  the  use  of  capital  in  the  United  Stales  and 
the  line  of  bank  loans  and  discounts  rose  in  proportion  both 
among  the  state  banks  and  in  the  United  States  Bank,  Ihe 
discounts  of  the  latter  rising  from  824,000,000  in  1826  lo 
144,000,000  in  1831,  and  the  circulation  from  19,000,000  to 
#22,000,000.  The  New  York  banks  had  a  surfeit  of  money 
by  1830,  and  aO  the  banks  extended  their  operatious,  thus 
n^ing  the  obtaining  of  credit  in  business  circles  compara- 
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II.  A  Reaction.— By  1831,  however,  over-trading,  as 
usual,  produced  a  read  ion  and  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Uniied  States  Bank,  led  by  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
mainlained  that  the  influence  and  operations  of  the  institu- 
lidti  were  calculated  to  embarrass  rather  than  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the-counlry  at  large. 

la.  The  Panic  ofi837.~MaIicrs  pertaining  to  the  United 
States  Bank  continued  much  as  formerly,  the  contentions  of 
ilie  bank  and  the  anti-bank  party  going  on  until  1832,  when 
it  having  transpired  that  the  president  oE  the  bank  had  sent 
an  agent  to  London  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  86,000,000  from 
the  Barings  and  its  practical  insolvency  being  charged. 
President  Jackson  strongly  opposed  the  renewal  o(^  its 
charter,  which  was  to  expire  in  1836. 

13.  Congress  Antagonizcil  the  President.— Congress, 
however,  antagonized  the  President  and  voted  to  renew  the 
charier.  The  President,  with  characteristic  firmnessvetoed 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress.  In  llie  following  year,  1833, 
President  Jackson  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposits  from  the  bank,  which  after  considerable 
wrangling  in  Congress,  the  Senate  op posinc  and  the  House 
auslaming  the  President,  was  accomplished.  In  1836  deal- 
ings between  the  government  and  the  bank  entirely  ceased. 
its  president,  Mr.  Biddle,  having  about  this  time  mysteri- 
ously secured  the  special  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  directors  turned  over  everything  helondng  to 
the  old  bank  to  the  new  one,  and  although  owing  the  gov- 
ernment tl6.0O0,0O0.  made  no  provision  for  its  payment. 
The  career  of  this  new  bank  with  the  old  name  and  the  old 
president  will  be  noted  later  on. 

14.  Monetary  System, — The  panic  of  1837-39  was  at 
first  strictly  one  affecting  the  monetary  system  of  the  country 
and  did  not  seem  to  cneck  the  general  prosperity,  while 
President  Van  Buren,  who  succeeded  General  Jackson  in 
1837.  like  his  predecessor,  favored  a  circulation  of  hard 

"  y  and  shaped  the  policy  of  his  administration  to  secure 
ing'the  United  States  Treasury  refuse  at  first  all 
:es  of  less  than  $5,  later  on  allless  than  tlO.  and 
r  all  under  620.  All  these  exertions,  however, 
stave  oS  the  impending  crisis  resulting  from  ex- 
>ver-trading,  wild  speculation,  and  above  all  the 
drain  upon  the  country  by  Europe  of  hard  money,  the 
"balance  of  trade"  being  heavily  against  the  Uniied  States. 
In  1836  the  imports  of  this  country  exceeded  the  exports  by 
the  large  sum  of  STiO.OOO.OOO.  Besides  this,  individual  firms 
and  houses  engaged  in  speculative  schewie*  ■wtiii.'VKa.-ri 
borrowers  from  Holland  aad£.i\g\aii&.  NJVtuftic  feQaMani- 
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tension  had  become  great,  the  Bant  of  Eogland  shiwply  1 
julvuiced  the  rate  of  discount  on  American  paper,  and  gen- 
eral collapse  (oJlowed.  ^rany  of  the  banks  suspended  pay 
oenl.  and  though  Mr.  Biddle.  of  the  new  United  Stales 
llank  schemed  lo  stay  the  tide,  his  [xiiik.  too,  suspended, 
and  for  a  year  general  linancial  demoraliiatioii  marked  the 
panic  of  1337. 

15.  The  Panic  of  1839.— The  main  cause  which  led  up 
to  the  panic  ol  lSt9  may  lie  tmeed  to  Mr.  Biddle  and  his 
wild  linancial  jchemes.  After  the  resu.nption  of  business 
by  his  "  United  Stales  Bank  "  he  planned  to  control  all  the 
immense  cotton  sales  of  the  south.  He  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing the  ereat  cotton  factor,  with  agencies  at  Havre  and 
Liverpool,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  this  staple  was  to  be  coit- 
signed.  Having  thus  a  monopoly,  by  shrewd  manipulation 
the  price  was  advanced,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
planters.  But  Biddle  paid  them  in  bank  paper,  while  he 
drew  on  his  foreign  correspondents  for  gold,  at  one  time 
drawing  3,000,000  pounds  sterling  on  London.  In  the  latter 
part  0(1837  he  caused  to  be  established  banks  in  several  ot 
the  southern  stales,  by  theaidof  which  advances  were  made 
to  the  planters.  They  were  tlimsy  affairs,  with  small  cap!-  ' 
la!,  and  in  the  follpwing  year  their  note  issues  depreciated^  , 
per  cent,  and  soon  were  refused  by  the  cotton  producers. 
Hut  Riddle  was  eoual  10  the  emergency,  and  at  once  pro- 
rccdeil  to  buy  up  the  sh.iresot  the  banks  at  a  large  discount. 
He  also  t.inr.l..-.s<-d  il.L.-ir  papers  having  two  years  to  run. 
n!id  111  1 W  h:id  put  into  llic  busmess  on  the  strength  of  his 
Vuilrd  .SuilM  ll'ink  •IIK\lHW,000,  while  be  loaned  the  plant- 
ers nlH'ul  t'JO.OOtJ,000  lui  their  cotton  cnips  for  three  years  at 
7  prr  I'cnt.  I'ho  soiilhern  bank  sliaies  which  his  bank  had 
puirlinsn!  soon  roio  to  piir,  as  he  hnd  intended,  and  then  he 
»,.l,l  ilii-iii  ill  Ihfi  l.omhni  market.  The  good  crops  in  the 
Utinvd  M.'i>»  flud  npiMrcnt  Rcneral  pn,.speTity,  together 
null  i>'<.  i  i>  1  t'i'i  ''"Idle  kept  a  lar^cb^^lance  in  Europe, 
iii-r      I  .   ,      ii^li-iiec  in  London,  the  Bank  ol  England 

!■'>■  ;    ,1.1  '.he  United  Stales  Bank  at  2  to3  per 
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lo  react  unfavorably  at  home,  Biddle  tor  a  time  threw  dust 
inlo  the  financial  air  by  starting  a.  bank  in  New  York  with 
liWpOiM.OOO  of  capital.  He  issued  long-time  papers  and 
liought  extensively  with  this  paper  American  canal,  railroad 
and  other  slocks,  which  he  sold  for  a  time  in  the  London 
market.  Before  long,  however,  the  bank's  long-lime  [laper 
fell  to  about  80  per  cent,  and  American  exchange  and 
investments  were  practically  ruled  out  in  London  and  Paris. 
The  cotton  market  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  houses  in 
Paris  and  at  Amsterdam  which  had  handled  the  staple  for 
Biddle  withdrew  their  connection.  He  was,  however,  still 
able  to  get  money  in  London,  and  on  the  security  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  canal  and  railroad  shares  secured  help 
from  the  Rothschilds  and  to  some  extent  from  the  Bank  of 
England. 

17.  General  Depredation.  —  Nothing  could  stay  the 
'ncoming  tide  of  general  depreciation  of  all  American 
securities,  and  the  toss  on  these  securities  and  the  fall 
of  cotton  caused  a  large  number  of  failures  in  Loodon, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham.  In  the  United  Stales  busi- 
ness circles  had  suffered  from  over-trading,  and  the  general 
loss  of  confidence  made  actual  money  "  tight,"  affecting 
even  government  finances.  Bank  failures  were  numerous, 
the  failures  being  959.  The  old  "Bank  party"  united  to 
force  the  government  to  turn  to  the  United  States  Bank 
for  help.  The  government  issued  instead  110,000,000  of 
treasury  fionds.  Biddle  made  a  show  of  resuming  specie 
payment,  but  could  not  restore  genuine  confidence,  while 
the  national  administration,  under  President  Van  Buren, 
ordered  that  collectors  of  government  dues  refuse  all  banlc 
notes  of  less  than  920  not  payable  in  specie.  At  last  the 
stateof  Pennsylvania  ordered  the  resumptionof  specie  pay- 
ment by  all  banks  chartered  by  that  stale  on.  or  before  Janu- 
ary 15,  I84I.  The  shares  of  Biddle's  bank  had  yielded  no 
dividends  in  1839,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1840 
fell  to  961,  although  at  one  time  they  had  been  uuoled  as 
high  as  tl.SOO.  After  general  loss  to  banks  and  other  inter- 
ests of  ftiUy  50  per  cent.,  the  panic  ceased  in  1!^I,  and 
business  moved  forward  again  on  a  mote  solid  basis.  The 
famous  "  United  States  Bank  "  had  been  forever  swept  away 
in  the  storm. 

18.  A  Slight  Panic.— During  the  succeeding  seven 
years  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  showed  much 
improvement-  The  banks  were  conducted  q^  ^  TCic.it  ^sSvi. 
basis,  and  by  1844  the  circula.ltoa  -was  leAnwiAxo  V*^S*fcS*ft  i 
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from  8254,000.000  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  specie 
reserve  liad  increased  from  137,000.000  lo  f49,O00,000  during 
1844.  Tbecapitalnf  the  banks  as  well  3S  their  number  was 
malerially  decreased,  the  former  being  reduced  from  a  total 
of  »;iSO,000,000  in  1840  to  8I9C,000,000  in  1846.  Gradually,  ' 
tio'tvever,  banks  began  again  to  increase  in  number,  and 
note  circulation  by  1S48  had  reached  «128,000,000  ti'oi 
•58,000,000  in  1844,  while  during  the  same  time  the  specie 
reserve  was  reduced  bv  about  914,000,000.  In  1848  a  slight  , 
panic,  partly  produced  by  Ihe  panic  in  Europe,  but  mainly 
by  currency  inflation  wilb  its  usual  reaction  occurred,  but 
its  influence  was  not  serious  niir  its  duration  lone  extended. 

19.  The  Panic  of  1857.— From  1849  to  I867,in*hich'  ■ 
year  a  serious  panic  in  the  financial  history  of  this  counttT  " 
occurred,  j-eneral  business  was  good  and  the  increase  of 
discounts  by  the  banks  was  steady  and  the  deposits  showed 
a  gradual  gain.  The  discounts  grew  from  8332.000,000  ij 
1849to  $6^,000,000  in  1857,  and  the  increase  of  the  bank 
circulation  was  8100,000,000.  The  number  of  banks 
increased  from  751  in  1848  to  1,416  in  1857,  but  while  the 751 
banks  in  1848  had  8307,000,000  of  capital,  the  1.416  banks  ir 
1857  had  only  8310,000,000.  and  although  the  specie  reservt 
increased  considerably,  it  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  discounts  and  circulation.  For  example,  in  1837  the 
specie  on  hand  of  Ihe  banks  was  81  to  each  8^  of  paper 
money,  but  in  1857  the  specie  on  hand,  amounting  lo 
814,300,000,  was  in  the  proportion  of  81  to  88  of  paper.  By 
the  payment  of  high  interest  on  deposits,  the  banks  . 
increased  this  item  materially  by  the  early  part  of  1867. 
The  money  so  acquired  was  loaned  freely  to  speculators,  of 
whom  there  was  an  abundant  crop,  and  up  to  June,  1857,  . 
when  deposits  began  to  diminish,  loans,  discounts  and 
deposits  indicated  prosperity.  Railway  schemes  i 
numerous  and  The  shares  on  the  market  plenty,  while  specu- 
lation in  lands  on  borrowed  money  by  people  having  r" 
sohd  backing  had  become  extensive.  As  usual,  large 
amounts  of  railroad  shares  were  lloatcd  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. 

,20.    Signs  of  Trouble,— By  September,  1857.  there  be-   , 
gan  10  be  signs  of  trouble,  three  or  four  small  banks  having 
suspended,  and  by  the  1st  of  October  the  demands  of  the 
country  banks  upon  the  metropolitan  American  Exchange 
Bank  of  New  York  were  greater  than  ever  before.    On  the   ' 
13th  of  October,  with  a  premium  of  one -fourth  to  one-half  J 
per  cent,  on  specie  the  banks  very  generally  suspended  ■ 
specie  payment.     Neceasatil^  the  wheels  of   comraercej 
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saspended  payment,  and  fur  about  a  month  the  tinanci:!.  nnd 
business  of  ihc  Country  were  in  a  very  critical  coiiditjon,  but 
the  resources  of  (be  banks  and  the  exceptionally  good  crops 
of  the  year  soon  served  to  restore  a  degree  of  conlideDce, 
and  upon  December  11,  the  banks  resumed  payment. 

The  shrinkage  of  collaterals  deposited  by  the  banks  may 
be  seen  when  it  is  slated  that  these  collaterals,  in  185b, 
represented  J2,500,O00,  on  which  notes  from  borrowers  were 
accepted  of  S2.UOO,<XlO.  while  the  same  collaterals  in  1857 
were  valued  at  1-560,000.  on  which  only  $383,000  was  loaned 
General  revival  of  business  followed  the  re 
lebi  " 
panic  was  c      ,        .    .  ^   .    .   . . 

the  same  time  in  Europe,  followed  by  a  like  speedy  recov- 
ery. Briefly  over-issue  of  bank  notes,  too  indiscriminate 
loaning  by  the  banks  to  speculators,  and  the  extension  of 
business  in  Ihe  country  upon  excessive  credits  were  the 
causes  of  the  panic  of  1857.  More  stringent  regulations  l)y 
some  of  the  stales,  especially  New  York,  jfoverning  Ihc 
capital  and  management  of  the  banks  were  one  of  llie  good 
results  of  the  panic, 

ai.  The  Panic  of  1873.— The  most  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  results  of  any  panic  occurring  in  ihe  history 
of  Ihe  United  States  was  the  panic  <if  1873.  The  causes 
were  many,  but  the  readjustment  of  inflated  values  con- 
Eei|uent  urion  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  o[ 
(he  Rebellion  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  back  of 
more  immediate  causes.  During  the  war  the  whole  mone- 
tary Eyslem  of  the  country  had  undergone  a  change;  gov- 
ernment bonds  to  a  largeamount  had  been  issued,  the  green- 
back national  currency  established  and  money  was  plenty. 
When  measured  by  a  gold  standard  the  money  was  quite  as 
"cheap"  as  it  was  plenty.  The  immense  expenditures 
callea  lor  in  Ihe  conduct  of  Ihe  warstimulated  all  lines  of 
business  and  speculation  ran  high.  Land  values  especially 
in  the  west,  wnere  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  rapidly 
increased  and  great  fortunes  were  realized  by  a  good  many 
of  the  investors.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  were  slimu* 
lated  to  undue  proportions  in  many  cases  and  great  Strides 
hall  been  made  up  to  1873  in  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
country.  During  the  last  two  months  of  the  latter  year  the 
signs  of  the  coming  storm  appeared  when  the  rate  of 
discount  went  up  10  7  per  cent,  and  then  nearly  double 
that  figure  in  some  cases.  Accommodation  paper  began 
>  discount  at  the  banks,  though  temporary 
_  followed  for  fitful  periods  during  the  s^iivo.^ 
t  of  1873.     Railroad  VrnWiw^  'Mtw.  tm.  w-  a- 
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npid  rate   ami  on  an  eitiensive  scale,  involving  ad  ex- 

Senditure  of  about  $121,000,000  and  represented  by  about 
,200  miles  of  toad  during  1873.  On  October  18  the 
storm  broke,  when  the  great  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  went  down.  Not  only  this  house  but  most 
other  banking  houses  had  loaded  up  with  railroad  and  sim- 
ilar securities  and  the  load  was  too  heavy  to  carry.  The 
price  of  gold,  which  in  January,  IS73,  stood  at  112}j  per 
cent,  went  up  to  119>j  in  April,  Bank  discounts,  which 
amounted  to  8300,000,000  in  September,  1871,  were  reduced 
to  »278.000,000  by  September,  18T3,  and  deposits  which  in 
July,  1871,  were  <a48.000.000  stood  at  JI  98,000.000  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  During  this  month  Hie  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
was  closed  for  10  days,  during  which  time  the  "legal  ten- 
der" notes  were  at  a  premium  of  from  one-fourth  to  3  per 
cent. 

33.  Withdrawal  of  Deposits. — The  withdrawal  of  de- 
posits everywhere  caused  3  "run"  on  the  banks.andlhe 
government  stepped  iu  to  case  the  situation  by  buying 
113.500,000  of  its  5-20  bonds,  which  afforded  onlytempomry 
relief.  Following  the  lay  Cooke  failure  came  the  closing 
up  of  Fiske  &  Hatch,  the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Trust  Company,  the  National  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  other  large  institutions.  By  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber discounts  which  on  the  12th  of  September  had  been 
91911,000,000  fell  to  $169,000,000,  and  stagnation  of  business 
was  general.  During  the  depression  tne  national  govern- 
ment put  on  the  marxet  a  new  issue  of  5-20  bonds,  most  of 
which  were  taken  by  Germany,  and  this  helped  to  relieve 
the  strain.  Throughout  all  the  trouble  govemmert  bonds 
not  only  held  up  but  advanced  from  91  per  cent,  in  April, 
1873,  to  96  in  Oelnber,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  worst. 
showing  the  general  faith  in  the  stabihty  and  resources  of 
the  nation.  State  bonds  also,  as  a  rule,  maiatained  their 
integrity  and  were  freely  taken  whenever  offered  abroad. 
Railroad  securities,  excepting  those  of  the  old  established 
lines,  were  much  depressed  and  with  good  cause,  for  about 
90  corapinies  failed  to  pay  their  interest  coupons  when  due. 
23.  Wholesale  Manipulatian  of  Stock.— Uoublless  the 
situation  as  regarded  the  railroads  was  made  much  wor^e 
than  it  would  naturally  have  been  by  the  wholesale  manip- 
ulation of  stocks,  by  combinations,  notably  that  of  the  Van- 
derbitts.  whose  managers  drove  shares  of  some  good  roads 
down  to  a  low  point  so  that  they  might  buy  Ihem  up  at  their 
own  figure.  The  stable  character  of  the  finances  of  the 
national  government  and  the  era  of  retrenchment  which 
Boon  set  in  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  ONa\-\-ca&>eSi. 
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eKlenalvely,  «oon  l)rou);ht  about  a  beiler  stale  of  aSdrs  and 
IS  iigalii  bcciime  active,  based  more  nearly 

lila<C  of  llie  former  fictitious  ones. 
.  .  -Jic  of  1884. -Following  the  panic  of  1873 
the  tiiiaiicial  CKnilition  rcmaineif  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
until  May,  1KK4,  wlmii  a  fiiiaiicial  disturbance  occurred, 
having  itn  ccnlur  in  New  York,  but  more  or  less  afiectitig 
the  ciiliie  couiiiry.  It  was,  iu  the  main,  a  panic  of  which 
Uie  stock  speculators  of  Wall  street  were  responsible 
rnlhei  Ihait  because  of  any  real  wcaliuess  of  the  banks  or  of 
over-lrHdiiiK  i»  bnsiiic.is  circles  or  of  overproduction  by  the 
tnanufiiciurern.  Theuraof  railroad  speculations  hadreached 
I  in  this  country  in  1880,  and  the  excessive 
raics  among  new  lines  by  1881  had  caused  a 

„ .-..yenicntloset  in.    Some  of  the  large  concerns 

in  Nnw  York  which  had  been  reckless  operators  in  railroad 
■ecuritici  anil  had  forced  prices  far  above  real  values, 
(oiind  Ihey  could  no  longer  perform  the  impossible  feat  ot 
maklnR  water  10  run  un  hill  and,  in  the  language  of  -the 
aiieot,  laid  down.  In  May,  188<,  the  stockbroker  firm  of 
(i  runt  it  VV,-ird,  of  which  General  Grant  had  unfortunately 
heniine  n  nominal  member,  failed  through  the  crooked 
■jiviulHtioni  of  Want,  and  for  which  General  Grant  afterr 
wnid  mitdcall  the  ii.-paTation  in  his  power.  The  liim  was 
rluirly  coiiiircied  with  the  National  Marine  Bank,  which  on 
thii  Mil  u(  May  failed.  Then  followed  closely  the  suspen- 
tiiiii  >>(  ihr  Second  NaiionBl.ihe  Metropolitan  and  a  number 
III    nninllii   ImnkB  which  were  intimately   connected  with 

\\,^a.t liiiiilntii.    lleFore  the  close  of  the  month  the  sav* 

flatch  and  several  banking  and 


on  teal  val 

S4.    Tht  Panl 


111  culmiiiaiii 
competition  i 
retmiiradi 
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i  Ik-    panic    among   the  banks  so  mti< 

^K.ime  extensive,  and  getting  credits 

III  11     ir.iiisactions  was  next  to  impossible. 

I'loime  icndily  received  as  collateral  were 

■veil    on  the  otTering   of  those  of  unques- 

1  money  could  be  had.    In  this  emergency 

iIkiiic  of  the  Associated  Hanks  promptly 

•  i\c  1 1'liilLCitcs  receivable  in  behalf  of  the 

<■•■    .1    Ihe  association   and  supplemented 

i^iii^  through  a  committee  bills  and 

.  '  1!  m  exchange  fur  which  certilicates 

t.  wctr  issued  up  to  76  percent. 

Dt    only    prevented    many    ' 

tidence   and  enabled   the   < 

i  to  resume  without  loss  j 
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IrcasuiT  aided  the  recovery  by  pledging  the  government 
to  pay  before  maturity  a  large  amount  of  bonds  due  la 
the  near  future. 

36.  Specie  Pajment. — The  government  paid  in  ^Id, 
andtbe  affected  banks  also  managed  to  keep  up  their  specie 
payment  Several  banks,  not  over  strong  and  many  private 
banking  firms  failed  beyond  recovery,  tiut  these  did  not 
materially  aScct  the  general  public.  By  the  middle  of 
June  the  immediate  effect  of  the  disturbance  had  ceased, 
(hough,  like  a  receding  wave,  some  small  banking  institu- 
tions remote  from  New  York  and  Chicago  were  affected, 
and  the  panic  of  1884  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tbe  number 
of  banks  in  1884  was  2,664. 

rj.  The  Panic  of  1893-94.— We  conie  cow  to  the  last 
linaacial  disturbance  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
real  panic,  and  had  its  noticeable  beginnmg  in  1898, 
and  the  effect  of  which  was  felt  for  many  years.  Good 
crops  and  fair  prices,  coupled  with  our  system  of  national 
baiiks,  enabled  the  country  to  realize  continued  prosperity 
after  1884,  and  the  development  of  mining  interests  and 
agricultural  resources  in  the  West  went  on  steadily,  while 
manufacturing  in  all  parts  of  the  country  increased,  tiotab I y 
so  in  the  reconstructed  South,  adding  to  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  a  great  nation.  In  18^  the  specie  reserve 
amounted  to9I8I,000.000,  the  banking  capital  to  C592,O0O.0UO, 
ihediscountsiofl,684,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  »1.360,- 
000,000.  By  the  following  year  the  volume  of  trade  was 
larger  than  in  anv  year  of  the  nation's  history  and  the  bank 
clearings  showed  an  increase  of  IS  per  cent,  over  1888. 
The  crops  were  abundant  and  railroad  earnings  were  larger 
than  for  any  previous  period.  Very  naturally,  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  to  the  unfoldmg  of  large  enterprises, 
some  of  whicfa  were  overdone,  and  in  1892  signs  of  a  reaction 
were  noted.  In  1893,  following  a  change  01  administration 
from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  had 
become  pledged  in  its  i.Iatfonn  to  a  free  trade  policy,  the 
uneasiness  coneequentuponany  radical  change  in  the  tariff 
of  the  country  began  to  manifest  itself  and  manufacturers 
contracted  their  operations  extensively,  while  they  main- 
tained a  waiting  attitude  in  anticipation  of  a  radically 
changed  tariff.  Over-production  in  many  lines  also  made 
it  necessary  tor  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  output 
and  a  decrease  of  wages  was  the  result.  This  contraction 
in  turn  affected  all  branches  of  trade  and  times  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1893  were  dull.  Some  bank  faHurea 
took  place,  but  only  among  small  country  batiks 
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28.  A  New  Tariff  Bill.— As  was  expected  tbe  parly  Id 
power,  controlling  both  branches  of  Congress,  proposed  a 
new  tariff  bill,  and  during  the  long  session  of  lb94  most  of 
the  time  of  Congress  was  taken  up  with  its  consideration. 
The  uncertainty  of  its  passage  and  the  form  which  the  pro- 
posed law  would  take  if  passed  kept  the  country  in  a  slate 
of  uncertainty  all  through  the  summer  and  fail.  A  large 
number  of  business  failures  occurred  and  many  banks  of 
the  smaller  variety  closed  up  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, though  the  banks  at  such  centers  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  remained 
solid.  In  fact,  rarely  have  the  banks  been  in  belter  condi- 
tion than  since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  trouble.  There 
was  no  lack  of  money  in  1894-5,  but  for  a  time  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  oegoliaie  loans  from  the  banks  on  any 
class  of  securities.  A  genera!  policy  of  hoarding  monc^ 
among  the  people  prevailed,  and  all  who  could  put  their 
surplus  into  first-class  securities  and  stored  them  away  in 


future  prevailed  and  consequently  traders  did  business  a: 
a  narrow  margin,  buying  small  stocks  at  short  intervals, 
thus  adding  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. To  make  matters  worse  wheat,  under  the  innuence 
□f  a  Inrge  supply  and  a  limited  foreign  demand,  declined 
from  time  to  time,  varying  for  months  from  S3  to  64  cents, 
oilier  products  following  in  a  less  marked  decline.  To  add 
further  to  the  complications  the  great  railway  strike  of  July 
and  August,  1894,  initiated  by  the  American  Railway  Union 
under  the  leadership  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  with  its  storm 
center  in  Chicago,  took  place  and  kept  the  country  in  a 
demoralized  slate,  while  extensive  coal  strikes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois  added  to  the  troubles.  At  last,  just 
before  adjournment  in  October,  1894,  Congress  passed  a  new 
tariff  bill  so  long  pending,  though  with  much  less  sweeping 
reductions  than  were  anticipated,  and  a  settled  policy  on  that 
ijuestion  having  been  adopted,  the  country  experienced  the 
relief  which  certainty  brings.  The  finances  of  the  gove 
ment,  however,  owing  to  inadequate  revenues  and  the  c 
stant  drain  of  gold  from  theUnited  States  Treasury,  most  of 
which  found  its  way  to  Europe,  operated  unfavorably  to 
rapid  recovery  from  financial  depression.  In  December 
government  issued  {100,000,000  of  3  per  cent,  bonds 
^wbich  were  taken  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers  and  ^ 
lorded  temporary  relief. 


I 


Money. — First  Issue  in  America. 

1.  Codfish. — The  first  American  money  that  hislofy 
informs  us  of  was  wampum  and  the  dried  codfish  of  New- 
foundland. The  latter  were  in  general  use  as  money,  and 
answered  the  purpose  belter  llian  any  other  material  thai 
could  have  been  procured  in  that  re):;ion.  A  single  fish  was 
a  sufficiently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a. 
mass  of  them  not  cumbersome,  Superior  convenience  made 
its  adoption  for  inoney  natural. 

2,  Wunpum.^This  consisted  of  small  shells  like  beads. 
They  were  of  two  kinds,  white  and  black.  The  white  was 
the  periwinkle;  the  black  was  made  with  more  labor  out  of 
the  black  part  of  a  clam  shell  and  was  double  the  value  of 
the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings  and  belts  made  of 
them  were  the  money  known  as  wampum.  Wampum  was 
made  a  legal  tender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  13d. 
only,  A  belt  of  it  was  six  feet  long  and  consisted  of  360 
beads.  The  whites  afterward  caused  an  inflation  by  import- 
ing the  beads  by  the  barrel, 

3,  Corn. — In  1R41  corn  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  the 
Plymouth  colony-  for  the  payment  of  debts,  "  to  save  the 
deotorfrom  the  inequality  of  forcing  him  to  great  sacrifices 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  money  of  the  realm." 

4.  Spanish  Coins.—Gold  and  silver  Spanish  coins  were 
used  fur  a  time,  but  in  16''i2  a  mint  was  set  up  in  Boston  to 
make  a  set  of  coins  for  home  circulation,  and  laws  were 
made  to  drive  out  the  Spanish  coins, 
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5,  Current  Moneraf  Pftper.— King  George  III.  author- 
liea  the  General  Assembly  ol  Delaware  to  create  and  pro- 
vide paper  money  for  debt-paying  purposes.  Of  this  current 
money  of  King  George,  a  sum  equal  to  *150.000  o(  om 
American  dollars  were  issued,  each  piece  of  paper  being 
first  printed  from  an  engraved  blocii  of  wood  and  thus 
numbered  and  signed  personally  by  each  of  the  three  com- 
missioners appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  issue  and  note 
to  whom  it  was  paid  for  services  or  loaned  on  security;  the 
interest  paid  for  its  use  going  to  the  treasuries  of  the  three 
counties  named  in  the  bOL  This  is  the  Arst  issue  of  current 
inooey  of  paper  issued  on  American  soil,  though  the  Indians 
used  a  legal  lender  of  shells  made  under  the  personal  sanc- 
tion of  their  chief  in  settlement  of  their  debls  one  to  another. 

6.  The  Reverse  Side  of  these  Bills  were  as  follows,  both 
the  face  and  the  reverse  being  copied,  fac-simile,  from  the 

old  money  now 
in  possession  of 
the  writer.  The 
fac-similies  of 
these  old  moneys 
will  be  valuable. 
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the  value  of  any 
pile  of  land  or 
other    property. 
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Bmall  for  the  good  of  a  people  disposed  to  enterprise  and  to 

be  useful  by  going  into  debt  for  improvements. 

7.  Continental  Scrip.— -To  the  continental  scrip  of 
olden  time  attention  is  catled.  It  differs,  as  will  be  seen, 
from  the  bills  of  King  George,  or  from  greenbacks,  as  it 
does  not  declare  itself  to  have  power  to  pass  current,  nor  to 
be  a  legal  tender.  It  promises  nothing,  but  entitles  the 
bearer  to  receive  five  Spanish  milled  dollars.  That  is,  five 
pieces  of  silver  minlLd  in  Spain  and  with  rough  edges,  or 
the  value  thereof  in  gold  or  sdver,  so  that  if  this  continental 
bill  was  redeemed  it  could  be  redeemed  in  Spanish  money, 
or  In  metals,  at  such  intrinsic  value  as  they  might  have  in 
the  scales  of  trade. 

S.  Legal  Tender, — The  powerthat  emitted  these billsof 
credit  did  not  declare  them  to  be  legal  tender  fur  the  pay- 
ment of  debts;  did  not  declare  them  receivable  by  the  gov- 
ernment; did  not  give  to  them  any  function  to  perform  as 
money;  did  not  attach  a  penalty  for  counterfeiting  because 
they  were  not,  as  bills,  in  possession  of  power  to  arbitrate  a 
debt.  Had  Congress  declared  ilnis  currency  of  olden  time 
to  be  leeal  tender  money  always  held  at  par  by  its  parent. 
it  would  always  have  ranked  with  the  most  precious  metals 
or  productions  of  power  as  a  thing  to  pay  debts. 
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-FAKIR- 
"Hera  Is  where  you  get  your  money's  worth." 

Paper  Money  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ebglish  colonies  soon  after  Iheir  settlement  issued 
paper  money.  Massachusetts  took  the  !ead,  in  order  to 
secure  funds  to  besiege  Quebec. 

The  circulation  of  paper  money  increased  until  hard 
money  became  in  great  demand,  and  much  of  the  paper 
money  was  not  wortn  10  per  cent,  of  ita  face  value. 

In  the  War  of  Independenee,  Congress  iir5t  issued  three 
million  of  paper  dollars.    It  was  increased  to  $160,000,OOOL 
then  to  «359.0OO.0OO,  and  in  17B1  it  had  no  \aJAv,'i  »■:.*.  ^ 
not  taken  at  1  per  cent.  o[  ivs  la,ce  va-We. 
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BANK  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution  the 
issuing  of  paper  money  ceased,  and  gold  and  silver  became 
the  new  circulating  medium.  Tlie  Baitk  of  North  America, 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Uoiteil  States,  with  a  capilul 
of  810,000,000.  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and,  owing  to  ils 
loans  to  the  government,  it  was  compelled  to  increase  its 
note  circulation  loan  enormous  amount.  This  increase  of 
paper  money  aroused  suspicion;  people  refused  the  notes; 
every  one  struggled  to  obtain  hard  money,  hence  it  became 
impossible  to  borrow  money,  and  bankruDtcy  followed. 

In  1790  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury,  pro- 
posed the  organization  of  the  national  bank  to  Congress,  and 
in  1794  it  began  operations  under  the  name,  "  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates."  with  a  capital  of  »I0.000,OO0,  $8,000,000  being 
sulrecribed  by  private  individuals  and  82,000,000  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 


pshire  Shilling.  Coined  177e, 


Two  million  of  this  : 
money,  and  86,000,000  ii 
continue  till  March  4,  1811.  This  bank  paid  an  average 
dividend  of  8  per  cent.  The  success  of  the  bank  led  peo- 
ple lo  believe  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  issuing  of  paper 
money  when  the  true  cause  was  the  prosperity  ch  the 
country.  In  consequence,  the  "Farmers  BanK  ot  Lancas- 
ter" was  founded,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000;  cithers 
tapidly  followed  and  great  excitement  prevailed. 

Id  1812  the  capiiaT  of  the  banks  had  risen  to  nearly 
tSO.OOO.OOO,  and  there  were  already  eighty-eight  banks  in 
existence.  After  the  declaration  of  war  with  England 
(June,  18121  there  was  a  great  demand  for  dollar  pieces, 
owing  to  tne  East  Indian  aiid  Chinese  trade,  and  when 
tbU  demand  was  made  for  coin,  it  was  a  warning  lo 
Ibe  banks,  who  found  it  difticuvllo  meet  the  demands  of 
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The  war,  however,  put  a  slop  to  the  exportation  of  precious 
metaU,  and  to  a  certain  degree  limited  the  circulation  of 
paper,  consequently  loans,  aod  enormous  sums  o(  money 
-were  distributed  among  individuals  and  among  Ihe  states. 
Trade  everywhere  was  slimulaled,  people  were  carried 
away  with  specutaiioo,  and  every  one  seemed  to  milulge  in 
golden  dreams. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  ]313forty-one  banks  with  a  capital  of 
{17,000,000  were  authorized  by  a  large  majority.  The  banks 
soon  discovered  the  method  of  discounting  their  own  stock. 
They  thus  increased  the  amount  of  notes,  which  depreciated 
in  comparison  with  hard  money,  and  dissipated  on  all  sides 
the  hope  of  exchanging  with  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
demand  from  abroad  for  hard  inoney,  the  demand  came 
from  within  our  own  borders. 

All  remittances  in  New  England  could  only  be  made  in 
hard  money,  and  the  )aws  of  New  England  compelled  all 
banks  to  pay  a  penalty  of  13  per  cent,  unon  the  annual  in- 
terest payments  of  those  persons  who  did  not  pay  their 
notes.  Consequently  the  banks  were  not  able  to  respond 
lo  Ihe  demands  for  redemption,  and  hence  suspension 
of  the  banks  followed. 


Different  Commodities  Used  as  Money. 

Any  article  of  wealth—/,  e.  anything  which  has  value — 
may  be  used  as  money.  Tin  was  thus  employed  in  ancient 
Syracuse  and  Britain,  while  lo  the  same  purpose  we  find 
iron  in  Sparta,  cattle  in  Rome  and  Germany,  a  preparation 
of  leather  among  the  Cartliagmia.T\s.?'^'t>o.wa.\^  ^■*5^'*?-> 
lead  in  Burmah,  awls  in  S<^\a»4.V«^^*^  i«tioaKBi.t^**- 
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Chipese,  cubes  of  pressed  tea  in  Tarlary,  salt  in  Abys- 
sinia, cowrie-shells  on  tbe  coast  oE  Africa,  slaves  among  the 
Anelo-Saxons,  tobacco  in  Virginia,  codfish  m  Newfound- 
land, bullets  and  wampum  in  the  early  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, logwood  in  Campeachy,  sugar  in  the  West  Indies, 
soap  in  Mexico,  etc.  But  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  when 
be  paid  (Gen.  xxiii.,  16)  to  the  children  of  Heth  400  shekels 
of  silver, "  current  money  with  the  merchant  "—the  earliest 
historical  record  of  a  purchase  with  money  till  now,  gold 
and  silver  have  been  the  money  with  civdiied  and  com- 
mercial people. 


Philosophy  and  Laws  that  Govern 
and  Control  the  Value  of  Money. 

1.  Good  GoverameDt.— The  great  majority  of  people 
desire  good  povcmment,  andlhey  work  and  vote  with  a  view 
of  securinj(lhesame.  Partiesare  organized  by  men  for  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  ideas,  which  if  carried  into  efltect, 
will  give  the  people  good  j^ovemment, 

2.  Trusts  and  Combinations  of  Capital.—  The  people 
give  to  members  of  Congress  the  power  toaclfor  them  and  to 
protect  their  interests  in  all  legislation.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  a  party  installed  in  office  and  power  tlian  men  who 
have  associated  themselves  together  and  organized  corpora- 
tioBS.  trusts  and  combinations  o£  capital,  seek  to  secure 
A.-.AL  i«^:..r ..,:„»  ..>  •l^\.»«a.^^c  r*.^...**...-^  ,.«■  .^ti  i 
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_     Pbiloaopli;  of  Money.— The  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  concerning  money  has  been   secured    by   very 


o  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  money 
and  the  laws  that  govern  and  conliol  the  value  of  money. 
Most  congressmen  have  no  clearer  understanding  of  the 
suhjecl  than  the  people  whom  they  repieseni,  and  ihev  are, 
therefore,  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the  theories  and  con- 
clusions of  the  "great  financiers  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  and  to  enact  the  same  into  laws. 
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4.  No  Greater  Question. — There  is  no  greater  or  more 
important  question  for  the  consideration  of  men  at  this  lime 
intliis  country  than  the  moncj' question.  It  is  the  paramount 
question  and  the  one  that  is  the  least  understood  by  the 
people.  It  aflects  all  interests  and  all  classes  of  people. 
Never  before  in  the  history  ol  this  country  has  the  question 
been  so  generally  considered  by  the  people  as  at  the  present 
time.  As  much  as  there  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  people  have  appar- 
ently learned  nothing  concerning  the  mailer.  The  trouble 
has  been  thai  the  people  have  followed  the  advice  of  tliose 
who  have  secured  financial  legislation  in  iheirown  interests, 
and  they  have  refrained  from  investigating  the  question 
themselves,  and  therefore  have  not  learned  or  become 
familiar  with  ihelaws  Ihat  govern  and  control  money  and  its 
value.  Instead  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  they 
have  permitted  others  to  think  and  act  for  them  upon  the 
subject.  They  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  money  that  they  havehad  no  time  to  consider  the  philos- 
ophy of  money  or  the  laws  affecting  money,  and  are  quite 
content  to  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  "able  and  suc- 
cessful financier." 

Financial  Panics. — Financial  pan\c^  c»\wt  ■*.\A.  ^ii, 
and  siil!  peopled©  not  seetaWMndew\a.Ti4-«'&'a.Vw.^**»\v'ni- 
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duces  them.  During  such  times  one  hears  on  every  hand 
the  statemenls  that  "  times  are  hard."  "  mcmey  is  scarce," 
"there  is  no  business,"  and  ihe  like.  All  sorts  of  reasons 
are  given  for  financial  panics  except  therighi  one.  Among 
the  various  reasons  alleged  are  "overproduction,"  "Jack  o 
confidence,"  "tinkering  with  tariff,"  "  e\ttavagance  of  the 
people,"  "  too  much  money,"  "change  o£  ad  minis  [ration," 
"  loo  much  immigralion*  etc. 

6.  The  Money  OwnerssLod  the  Ownersof  Bonds  issued 
by  nations  and  municipalities  understand  full  well  what  it  is 
that  produces  financial  panics.     It  is  tbev,  and  thev  alone. 

who,  through  the  manipulation  of  the  volume  c 

and  the  legislation  affecting    the  same  produce  financial 

Sanies.  Their  greatest  opportunity  for  making  nloney  is 
uring  the  period  of  a  money  famine,  and  the  more  fre- 
quenlTy  they  occur  the  more  or  the  wealth  of  the  world  they 
are  able  to  secure.  Such  people  mak>;  no  public  speeches, 
write  no  essays  and  they  are  notinletviewed  by  newspapers 
onthesubjectofmoney.  They  employ  otherslodo  that  work 
fotlhem.  They  have  more  effective  methods  of  securing 
what  they  want,  and  tliose  methods  are  not  understood  by 
the  people.  The  people  feel  the  effect,  but  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  cause  of  a  financial  panic.  They  fail  ta 
understand  that  a  financial  panic  is  simply  a  money  (amine, 
and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  retirement  of  a  large  volume 
of  monev  from  circulation  in  the  country  where  the  panic 
occurs.  No  financial  panic  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  pro- 
duced, in  this  or  any  other  country,  except  by  taking  out  of 
circulation  a  large  volume  of  money. 

7.  All  Money  the  Creature  of  Law.^-All  money,  except 
Euch  as  is  used  by  common  consent  Is  the  creature  of  law, 
manufactured  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  government  in . 
pursuance  of  law.  Under  our  Constitution  mone'y  may  be 
coined  out  of  any  material  that  Congress  may  designate, 
and  when  any  material  is  manufactured  into  money  by  the 
Rovernment  in  pursuance  of  law  and  made  a  legal  tender 
Uit  all  debts,  public  and  private,  such  money  becomes, 
when  put  in  circulation,  a  medium  of  exchange.  But  wa 
must  remember  that  money  has  two  essentially  distinct 
offices.  First,  it  is  a  meiiium  of  txckangt ;  and  second,  it 
is  a  measure  of  values.  A  measure  of  anything  must  have 
the  property  which  it  attempts  to  measure.  That  is,  value 
can  be  meatt^red  only  by  that  which  has  value.  We  speak 
of  greenbacks  and  bank  bills  as  money;  so  they  are  in  the 
broader  sense  as  media  of  exchange;  but  they  have  no  ' 
value  ID  themselves  \  thek  va,\ae  Ues  \a  what  they  represent 
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The  national  govemmeut  designates  what  shall  be  ibe 
media  of  exchaoge,  and  says  bow  much  of  one  of  these 
media  shall  be  the  unit  of  measure  for  values,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  place  a  value  on  that  measuring  uniL  It  may 
attempt  so  to  do,  but  it  will  fail.  Nature's  laws  are  above 
those  of  man. 

The  law  may  say  that  certain  coins  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  certain  forms  of  debts,  as  greenbacks  and  bank  bills, 
shall  be  the  media  of  exchange.  Also,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  grains,  coined  gold  (the  dollar)  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard, but  it  can  not  place  a  value  upon  the  gold  In  the  dol- 
lar.   The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  do  Ihat. 

8.  Price  is  value  measured  by  a  standard.  The  price  of 
an  individual  piece  of  merchandise  depends  upon  supply 
and  demand  tor  these  goods.  The  average  price  of  aU 
objects  of  value  entering  into  free  competition  in  the 
world's  markets  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  gold  in  the 
dollar — the  measuring  unit  of  all  values. 

9.  Making  Money. — People  talk  about  making  money 
in  some  enterprise,  as  though  they  really  made,  manufac- 
tured it;  but,  of  course,  that  is  only  a  tignre  of  speech. 

If  the  government  bad  never  made  any  money,  otber 
means  would  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  enect  ex- 
changes of  property. 

10.  Prices  Rise  and  Fall.— Money  is  the  blood  of  com- 
merce. Its  quantity  roust  be  sufiicient  for  health;  its  qual- 
ity must  be  good;  its  circulation  should  be  natural  and 
free.  Too  much  money  in  circulation  leads  to  extravagance 
and  speculation ;  in  due  time  comes  re-action  and  panic. 
InsufBcient  money  with  which  lo  meet  the  demands  of 
legitimate  business  brings  a  congested  condition  of  the 
money  market. 

11.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  depends  upon  the 
value  of  the  circulating  medium  itself.  Cheap  money 
makes  dear  goods  and  high  wages;  but  it  pays  debts  more 
easily.  Dear  money  brings  cheap  goods  and  lower  wages. 
In  short,  after  the  financial  conditions  are  fully  adjusted  lo 
a  sound  financial  system,  the  question  of  the  kind  of  money 
plays  but  a  small  part  in  business.  Money  is  an  expression 
of  ratio  between  values.  The  ratio  should  be  as  firmly 
fixed  as  possible.  When  that  is  done,  money  has  little  to 
do  with  its  second  function — to  measure  values.  This 
leaves  the  laws  of  trade  to  act  freely  and  naturally.  Prices 
rise  and  fall  because  of  demand  and  supply,  and  not 
according  to  the  changing  ratio  of  money. 

12.  Money  Famine. — There  are  three  classes  oC  v*'^'^^ 
who  are  .ilways  benefited  by  a  TCWKiVj  laiawve — ^txws^Wi-i 
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ems  to  have  hud  confiflence  ia  proptTly.  for 
the  simple  reason  that  property  was  constantly  falling  in 
pricB.  All  tiie  property  in  the  country  was  ready  to  be  ex- 
changed for  moaey.  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  anxious 
to  get  moaey,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  manufacturer 
could  not  employ  men  because  he  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  tnem.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  manufac- 
ture, but  be  was  unable  to  sell  his  products  when  manu- ' 
factured,  because  the  consumer  had  no  money  to  buy  his 
products.  There  was  an  abundance  of  labor.  Men  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  there  was  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  them,  and,  therefore,  Ihey  were  idle.  Mer- 
chants were  anxious  and  willing  to  sell  their  wares,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  because  the  people  had  no  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them.  What  was  the  trouble  then? 
Simply  and  solely  a  scarcity  of  money !  It  was  stated  upon 
every  hand  that  there  was  just  as  much  money  in  the 
country  as  ever.  This  statement  was  not  true :  but  if  it  were 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  enough  money,  or 
that  the  shortageof  money  had  not  produced  this  condition. 

17.  The  Panic  of  1893  was  doubtless  caused  by  the 
f^ar  of  the  working  of  the  Sherman  Silver- Purchasing  Act 
of  1890,  By  this  act  the  national  government  was  com. 
pelled  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  silver  each  month. 
and  to  issue  silver  certificates  for  the  bullion  thus  brought 
into  the  national  treasury.  It  was  feared  that,  if  these  pur- 
chases continued,  we  would  soon  be  on  a  silver  basis. 
There  were, perhaps, many  other  minor  causes  for  the  panic, 
but  the  fundamental  cause  was,  in  this,  as  in  others,  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  doubt  as  to  the  medium  of  exchange. 

18.  The  Evil  Results  of  the  Panic  of  1893.— Run  on 
banks  caused  many  of  them  to  fail,  factories  and  machine- 
shops  closed,  or  run  on  short  time.  Workmen  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  All  the  sufferings  common  to  all 
panics  fell  on  the  nation.  The  depressing  effects  of  this 
panic  dragged  its  slow  leneLh  along  for  several  years. 

19.  The  Panic  of  1893  &e  Same  as  1873.— The  panic  of 
1883  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  panic  of  1873.  The  panic 
o(  1893  was  produced  in  the  same  way  thai  all  other  panics 
are  produced,  viz.;  By  taking  out  of  circulation  a  large 
volume  ofmoney;  nothing  more  ornothing less.  Thequestton 
is  how  was  it  done?  Easy  enough!  The  quantity  of  money 
in  this  country  is  so  small  that  the  retirement  of  a  small 
amount  from  circulation  would  produce  a  panic  at  anytime. 
Indeed,  for  years  panics  have  been  averted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  lime  to  lime  coming  to  the  relief  o( 
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xcjed  mea  in  Wail  street 
IB  ihcir  fiftaiy-fal  trooblcs*  Was  itus  paTfTTg^™" ^  If  doc« 
«ftaivasii? 

ao.  V«to«ofAllPnn>city.— Ilia  estimated  ifaat  the  iraloe 
flf  aJI  the  propcrtTof  ihb  CDantry,  nal,  pcnoKalud  nacd,  it 
abornxKiflOOfiOajXa.  It  is  safe  to  sar  tim  tbepnce  of  an 
tilts  ptapettf  has  rimtnken  snice  Jaaaarr  1, 18S^  as  a  coo- 

S»caceo<  this  fimacial  panic  ftOftesa  than  MWOQjIIOOjIMWl 
possihlj  a  great  deal  more,  Bring  aMhing  «<  Oe  loH 
•f  weahh  that  niigbt  bare  been  created  by  the  witnwm^  of 
men  who  hare  b^en  fonred  oot  of  empk^meat  imce  the 
panic  commeaced. 

Dimensions  of  All  the  Gold  and  Silver 
in  tlie  World  or  Proportions 

of  the  Metals. 

I.  GeUand  SOrer.— Wefindoo  aothontyof  the  direct- 
or  of  tbe  L'oited  States  mint  that  all  the  gokl  (coin  and 
boUioBtia  tbe  voHd  in  ll3D,  available  for  tDOBev,  was  less 
than  93.yoafiOlifiaO,  or  ia  >e^ht  ISSJ&l^es  oraces.  Atoi 
that  all  of  the  siWcr  (cotn  and  bolboo}  so  available  was 
practxaUy  t^SatMnO^DOO  or.  i»i^S»3aO  ounces. 

There  aic  ihcfcCoce  in  eniteace  ptactkaDr  (less  tbaa]lC 
ooDces  of  silver  dor  each  ooace  o{ecU,ani],  at  this  alia 
less  than  fBOuOOOttflO  difference  between  the  total  nUoesal 
Ae  two  metals. 

z.    Both   Hctalo    E^aHj   Ii^enshafele.— The   silver 

L  says,  both   melais  beibc    equally  imperidiafale  and 

:raisc  fined  for  use  as  ue  basts  of  mote  oonvcnicnc 

HKMCT  than  eiibci.is  it  ngfal  and  bcalc^  that  gold  sbonld 

bedottblein  parefaasiag  power,  while  siner.lf  ~     ->'-:'-•- 


parefaasiae  power,  m 
of  ibe  middle  and  p 
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J.  BnOc— Bat  what  of  the  aBeged  oveibnlhincst  af 
River?  Allof  ihcEoldin  the  world  available  for  taaatj, 
cast  in  a  ioTid  block,  womld  scarccfy  cqoal  a  cabe  o(  22  feo. 
while  all  the  slver  so  availabk  wnild  make  ssolidodwof 
bnt  65  f  cet,  neitheT  (me  ven  taifc^  and  the  a 
sketch  not  only  disposes  of^  the -balk"  bogal 
gicstsseveial  pertinent  qoestioas — hirtBStaocc: 

WUcb,  a  oalieiial  cnnen^  based  wpon  the  ^nall^  cnbe 
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F  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Chief  Coins  of  the  United  States. 


The  dollar  is  the  unit  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  six  gold  coins,  as  follows: 

The  eagle,  value  tlO;  the  double'Cagle,  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1849;  the  half-eagle,  act  of  Con- 
gress, 1837;  the  83  piece,  act  of  1853;  quaner-cagle,  act  of 
Jan'uary,  183T;  and  the  $1  piece,  act  of  Congress,  March  3, 
1849. 

The  eagle,  half-eagle  ^d  quarter-eagle  were  first  aulhor- 
iied  by  act  of  Congress,  1792. 

The  gold  dollar,  being  so  small  as  to  be  inconvenient,  is 
used  for  specimens  only.  This  coin  was  largely  issued  in 
1849,  when  there  was  a  great  influx  of  gold  from  CaliEomia. 

Our  silver  coins  are  as  follows: 

The  dollar,  act  of  1837;  the  half-dollar,  act  of  1858,  and 
legal  tender  not  exceeding  85;  the  quarter-dollar,  also  legal 
tender  not  exceeding  $5;  the  dime  and  half-dime,  legal 
tender  not  exceeding  fl.  The  three-cent  piece.  legal  tender 
for  30  cents,  proved  too  small  for  convenient  use,  as  did  the 
half-dime. 

The  twenty-cent  piece  was  too  near  The  size  of  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  and  its  coinage  was  discontinued. 

The  first  silver  dollar  of  the  United  Stales  was  authori;ed 
by  act  of  Congress,  1792,  and  coined  in  1796.  The  half- 
dollar  and  quarter-dollar  were  first  authorised  in  1792. 

The  5-cenl  piece  of  the  United  States  is  made  of  copper 
and  nickel,  authorized  by  act  of  May,  18t><>,  legal  tender 
to  the  amoujit  of  a  dollar. 

The  cent  is  88  per  cent  copper  and  12  per  cent  nickel, 
authorized  by  act  of  1857. 

The  two-cent  piece,  same  date,  is  legal  tender  to  tba 
^  centsi  the  one-cent,  to  ttie  value  of  10  cents. 


K             Gold  and  Silver  Coin 

^1                    The  following  coinage  statistic 

^r                 Tribune.     These  figures  show  whi 

was  Ihc  people  handled  between  11 

rtnto. 
1793-95 « 

1796 

age  Stat 

5  were  com].; 

ch  oi  the  l« 

19?  and  1877: 

rofDBsenr 

71,485 
102,Ti7 
1W.422 
205,610 
213,285 
317,760 
422,670 
428,310 
258,377 

170;367 
324,505 
437.495 
284,665 
169,375 
S01,4:i5 
497,905 
290,43.5 
477.140 
77,270 
3,175 

S59       "^^k 

lited  by  the          ^^H 
•a  metals              ^^H 

eilTerdolUrg.         ^^1 

1    204,791        ^H 

72.!I20       ^H 

^H 

327,538       ^^H 
423.515        ^H 

220.920        ^H 
54,454        ^H 
41,650        ^H 
66,064         ^H 
19.570        ^H 

1798.... 
1199 

1801.... 
1802 

18M.... 
■               1805.... 
ft             1806.... 

B             1807.... 

^H          IBIS.... 
^B          1613.... 

^1 

^1 

I 

24-J,y40 
258.615 
319.030 
189.325 
88.980 
72,425 
93500 
1.56385 
92,245 
131,565 
140,145 
295,717 
643.105 
714.270 
798,435 

^H          1821. 

^^        lyaa.... 

■*              1824  ... 

■             I8W.... 

■  ISSl.... 

■  1833.... 
^1             1838.... 

^■^               ftWK 
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Coinaee  of  Coinave  at 

Ddt*                                                                     Bold.  silvacdollara. 

ISW 13D.700  !^ 

1837 ]48,305         

1S38 809.595         

1839 1.35ft,S85 

1810 1.675.302  81.005 

18il 1.091.597  173.000 

1842 1334,170  184,618 

1843 8,108,797  ]B5,IO0 

1844 5,488,230  20,000 

1845 8.758,447  24,300 

1846 4.034,177  169,600 

1847 20.221.385  140,750 

1848 3.775.512  15,000 

1849 9,007,761  62,600 

1850 31,981.738  47.500 

1851 62,614.492  1.300 

1852 56.846.187  1.100 

1863 39.377.909  46.110 

1864 25,915,918  a?,140 

lasS 28,977,968  26,000 

1856 36.697.768  6a.50O 

1867  15,811.563  94.000 

1858 30,253,725  

1859 17.296,077  288,500 

1860 16,446,478  600,530 

1861 60.693,237  659,900 

1862 4.^.532,386  1,760 

1863 20,695.862  31.400 

1864 21,649,345  23.170 

1865 25.107,217  32,900 

1866 28,313,945  68,.550 

1867 38.217,187  67.000 

1868 18.114.425  64.808 

1869 21.828,697  231,360 

1870 22.ffi7,312  588,808 

1871 21,302.475  667.929 

1872 20,376.496  1,112,961 

1873 35,249,337  977.160 

1874 50.442.690    "Crime"  ti'd, 

1875... 33.563.065    "Crime"pU 

1876 38.178,962    "Crime"  p'd. 

_.187T 44,078,199    "Crime"  pU 

7WaI... «9S3,159,6y5  48.045,838 
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HISTORY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER   1. 

A  Complete   History  of  Gold  and 

Silver   Legislation   in  the 

United  States. 

t.  England's  Double  Standard.— When  the  Puritans 
came  to  Massachusetis  Bay  in  1630,  England  alone  of  all  Ihe 
nations  of  Europe  was  Endeavoring  to  maintain  the  double 
standard.  In  all  continental  countries  silver  was  the 
accepted  standard.  England  Struggled  for  years  with 
binnetallic  difficulties  in  its  allempt  to  sustain  the  two  metals. 
In  1798  ihe  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  and  the  recep- 
tion of  silver  to  be  coined  prohibiied.  Gold  becomes  the 
single  standard  of  a  country  when  the  minis  are  closed  to 
private  coinage  of  other  metals,  and  consequently  the  gold 
standard  was  (ormaDv  adopted  in  1816. 

Silver  is  still  legal  tender  in  Gieat  Britain,  but  only  to 
ihe  amount  of  /2. 

2.  Bimetallism  in  the  United  State>> — The  experience 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  with  bimetalhsm 
during  the  first  eighty  years  of  its  history  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  France.  It  had  a  theoretical  double  stand- 
ard, but  was  practically  monomeiallic.  The  two  political 
enemies,  Hamilton  and  Jefierson,  agreed  Ihat  both  metals 
should  be  used,  and  that  the  ratio  should  be  15  to  1.  Boih 
melals  were  at^ecd  upon,  because  gold  and  silvei  bad  been 
the  money  metals  of  the  world. 

3.  Silver  Monometallism.— The  first  coinage  act  of  this 
country  was  passed  in  1792.  but  the  first  silver  was  actually 
coined  in  1794,  From  1792  to  1834  we  really  had  silver 
monometallism  under  a  doilble  standard.  Cold  disap- 
peared from  circulation.  Specie  payments  were  suspended 
m  1814  and  meiallic  money  was  practically  unknown. 

4.  Gold  Monometallism.— From  1834  to  1873  wc  have 
practically  had  gold  monometallism  under  a  double 
Sliindard.      In  1634  a  movement  began  in  the  interest   of 

Sold.  Congress  changed  Ihe  rtttlo  from  15  to  1  to  IS  to  1. 
ilver  became  the  more  valuable  metal  and  disappeared 
from  circulation.    Silver  coins  were  ejtporied  largely  from 

5.  Act  of  1873.— When  the  act  of  1873  was  passed 
extraordinary  movements  affecting  currency  were  going  on 
everywhere.  Silver  bad  been  demoneli^ed  Before  that  time. 
That  act  was  a  mere  formal  dectaration  of  i  fact.  Mv« 
1813  and  until  1B78  ihc  coiuli^  wa*  OW.  wi-i\u  \.va.\(*w"-®. 
/aicnna  gold  basis. 
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6.    Silver  Interests  Advanced  .—Gold  was  the  native 

product  that  appealed  successfully  lo  Congress  for  pro- 
tection, but  for  various  reasons  by  I87(!  silver  was  becoming 
(he  national  metal.  In  that  year  Colorado  was  ad 
as  a  state.  The  silver  interests  thus  secured  two  senator 
in  Congress,  One  of  these  was  Henry  M.Teller,  who  i 
siill  a  member  of  the  body,  and  is  an  able  and  expenenco 
advocate  of  the  cause  nf  the  free  coinage  o£  silver.    The 


W.OUO,000  worth  "at  the  market  price  thereof,  the  bulliu 
lie  coined  into  412}^  grain  dollars.''  Kree  coinage  was 
defeated.  President  Hayes  vetoeti  the  bill,  but  on  the  same 
day  that  hevelocd  it  buih  houses  passed  it  over  bis  veto. 
Under  this  act  the  treasury  never  coined  more  than  K.OOO,- 
000  worth  of  silvers  mnnih. 

7.  Bill  of  Free  Coinage. — The  friends  of  silver  were 
not  satis6ed.  They  msi>Ied  that  the  government  should  do 
something  more  for  their  favorite  nieiaL.    On  Jul 


lbes< 


1  fre 


Tlie  house  did  not  concur  and  there  was  a  compromise 
measure  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  committee,  which  ^ 
became  a  law,  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  This  law 
required  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces,  and  the 
coinage  every  month  of  2,1.00,000  ounces  of  the  bullion  s 
purchased  until  July  1,  1891.  After  that, bats  were  to  h_ 
coined  for  the  redemption  of  the  legal  lender  treasury 
noies  authorized  bv  the  act.  The  act  recited  further  that 
it  was  the  "established  policy  of  the  United  States  tt 
tain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other." 

8.  Effect  of  Sherm&n  Act.— The  operations  of  the  Sher< 
man  law  were  quickly  felt.  Holders  of  American  securities 
became  alarmed,  lest  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  pay- 
ment in  silver,  and  a  general  hoarding  and  exportation 
of  gold  f>illowed,  Tlie  business  disaster  which  followed 
the  loss  of  cnfidence  in  our  securities  and  inevitably  in 
each  other,  and  in  everything  else  that  usually  com manda 
ihe  respect  of  businessmen,  will  not  so  speedily  and  readily 
be  disposed  of  as  desired.  . 

9.  Repeal  of  Sherman  Act. — Congresswasc  Uedtogetber 
in  the  summer  of  1693  for  ihe purpose  of  repealing  the  Sber* 
man  act.  After  many  vexatious  delays,  involving  dis< 
and  loss  to  the  bu'in;5s  intercjts  of  the  country,  a 
was  passed  unconditionally  repealing  the  purchasing  clause  ] 

0/  the  1.1  IV.  f 

in.    Rimetallism  not  Ptactvc*\.—T\i\«.^^QTOn92  to  187.1   J 
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Since  1873  there  has  been  a  single  standard,  but  since  I8T8 
more  silver  has  been  in  use  than  in  the  old  days  ot  the 
double  standard,  when  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  103  cents 
and  would  uot  circulate,  and.  therefore,  the  cheaper  100-ceni 
gold  dollar  drove  it  out.  That  is  the  weakness  of  the  double 
standard.  If  the  two  metals  are  not  tied  together  so  closely 
that  Ihey  do  not  pull  apart,  one  is  sure  to  Ret  the  better 
of  the  other.  As  they  have  euual  debt-paying  power  the 
cheaper  metal  will  be  given  the  preference  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  will  drive  the  other  out,  as  gold  did  silver.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  that,  and  keep  both  in  circulation, 
is  for  the  government  to  guarantee  that  the  coins  of  the 
cheaper  metal  shall  be  redeemed  in  the  other  if  desired, 
and  thus  kept  at  a  parity.  Whether  a  government  can  give 
suchaguaraniee  with  safety  depends  on  the  number  of  coins 

and  the  extent  of  the  divergence  in  values.    This  go 

menl  will  not  guarantee  to  redeem  innumerable  5( 
silver  dollars  in  gold  dollars,  and  if  it  permitted  the  formei 
la  be  coined,  without  a  guarantee,  all  the  gold  would  dis- 

II.     Reflections. — These  developments  raise  the   point 
as  to  whether  the  whole  question  of  bimetallism  as  com- 

Eared  with  a  single  standard  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is  i 
eing  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  course  of  events  o 
side  of   legislation.     From  now  on  the  ofli  :cs  of  legislali 
are  two—either  so  to  adapt  the  administrative  tuncttons  a.i 
to  effectuate  the  rapidly  developing  unwritten  law  of  com^ 
merce,  and  thus  to  keep  a  people  at  the  very  fore  front  of 
civilization;  or,  either  to  refuse  thus  lo  serve  il,   or  to  ob- 

I  serving  itself,  thereby  keeping  it  at  an  inc 
ing  disadvantage.  We  must  look  to  commercial  develop- 
ment rather  than  to  legislative,  for  signs  which  are  lo  frame 
our  expectations. 


Legal  Tender. 

The  term  "  legal  tender  "  is  a  technical  expression  sig- 
nifying that  which  the  law  prescribes  to  be  paid  or  tendered 
in  order  to  discharge  a  debt,  satisfy  a  judgment,  fulhll  a 
money  contractor  pay  taxes. 

The  very  object  of  a  legal  tender  law  must  necessarily 
be  to  establish  a  fixed  measure  or  standard  by  which  the 
value  repaid  or  returned  may  be  compared  with  and  made 
equal  to  the  value  received.  Hence,  when  a  law  gives  legal 
tender  force  to  several  kinds  ot  moi\e^,  \!Qt=«.  VwAa 'A 
money  must  always  be  presei"*6daVc*^Mi\NA\wA'^'^*-'^*^ 
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are  not  so  preserved  ihe  nature  oF  the  legal  tender  law  is   ' 
violated  and  its  object  defeated.  '■ 

Tbe  Motor  of  Industry  Is  not  money  but  moneys 
worth,  not  the  dollar  but  the  dollar's  worth,  not  the  oame  o£ 
the  coin  but  its  value;  equality  of  value  not  Ihe  same  sub- 
stance is  what  justice  ^sks. 


What  "  i6  to  I  "  /leans. 


:s  closely  inlormed  upon 
mes  ask  what  is  meant 
:ard  oowadays,  in  con- 
We  append  a  brief  ex- 


People  whodo  not  keep  Ihemselvi 
current  political  discussion,  someii 
by  the  phrase,  '■  16  to  1,"  so  oflen  hi 
ueclion  with  linancial  disi 
planation. 

The  standard  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  weighs  J 
25.8grains.  and  nine  tenths  of  this,  or  2S:*i  grains  is  pure  % 
sola.  The  standard  silver  dollar  weighs  412.5  grains,  and  f 
[lineienlhsof  this,  or  371.36  grains,  is  pure  silver.  Divid- | 
lug  the  ST1.25  grains  of  pure  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  bv4 
23.22,  the  pure  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  gives  15.98  or  (practi- J 
callyl  16,  the  ratio  in  weight  of  the  two  metals  used.  \ 

The  term  "  '6  to  1'  means  that  the  pure  silver  in  the  ] 
standard  dollar  weighs  about  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  I 
pure  gold  in  the  gold  dollar. 

One  man  said  he  wns  in  favor  of  it  because,  as  he  under- 
stood ii,  every  time  (he  government  coined  a  gold  dollar 
they  coined  sixteen  silver  dollars.  That  was  his  idea.   Now, 
"le  to  1"  simply  means  this:     That  the  value  o" 
ounce  of  gold  snail  by  law  be  equal  to  the  value  of  si 
ounces  ofsilver.     It  means  that  weight  by  weieht  a 
dollar  will  weigh  one-sixteenth  as  much  as  a  sliver  dolUri'lj 
If  you  want  10  change  the  ratio  you  can  either   put  vtai^m 
silver  into  the  dollar  or  take  some  gold  out  of  the  gold  d<d-r 
Jar.    That  is  a  thing  that  is  fined  by  law. 

Al  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  United  State, 
mint  Congress  agreed  that  the  ratio  between  gold  and  >U^JK 
ver  should  be  as  between  fifteen  pounds  to  one  pound,  tblt'^ 
beingat  that  lime  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  lijl] 
was  subsequently  found  that  this  ratio  gave  too  high  a  valapi  J 
10  silver  It  was  accordingly  changed  in  1834  to  16  to  1,  By  f 
this  action  Congress  jumped  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,^ 
In  European  countries  the  ratio  had  been  lixed  at  15}j  to  * ' 
As  a  result  the  silver  owners  of  the  United  Stales  sbi^^ 
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FREE  COINAGE. 

Under  the  Bland-Allison  act  400,000,000  silver  dollars 
were  coined,  and  these,  added  to  the  noles  issued  under  tbe 
Sherman  act,  make  the  total  amount  of  silver  In  out  cur- 
rency more  than  1600.000.000.  all  on  a  16  to  I  ratio. 

At  the  present  time  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  is  about  thirty  pounds  oE  the  white  metal  to 
one  of  gold.  Our  people  would,  therefore,  nnder  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1  have  ,5S-cent  dollars,  which  might  circulate  for 
their  face  value  in  the  United  States,  but  which  would  only  . 
be  accepted  at  their  bullion  value  abroad. 


Free  Coinage. 


But  there  Is  another  matter  Involved  In  the  present  cur- 
rency discussion  which  is  of  still  more  importance  than  the 
ratio.  Thai  is  the  question  of  the  "  free  coinage  "  of  silver. 
By  free  coinage,  is  meant  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any 
money  metal  to  take  ibe  same  to  a  government  mint  and 
have  it  coined  into  money,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  to  exchange  it  for  money  at  the  legal  coinage  ratio. 
Formerly,  the  law  gave  this  right  to  all  owners  of  both  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  but  in  IST.Tthis  law  was  repealed  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  silver,  so  that  the  privilege  of  "  free  coin- 
age "  now  applies  to  gold  alone. 

We  have  the  free  coinage  of  gold  now.  That  simply 
means  that  If  you  have  a  piece  of  gold  bullion  you  can  take 
it  10  tbe  mint  and  have  it  converted  into  gold  and  the  gold 
will  be  handed  back  to  you.  Now,  what  we  mean  by  free 
coinage  is  to  give  silver  the  same  rights  you  give  to  gold. 
If  a  man  has  a  silver  bullion  let  him  take  the  bullion  to 
the  mint,  have  it  converted  into  com,  and  let  him  take  his 
silver  dollar  back  with  him.  Thacis  what  freecomagenieans. 

Since  1873,  the  silver  money  of  the  United  States  has 
been  coined  from  silver  purchased  by  the  government  in 
the  open  market.  Tbe  "  free  coinage"  advocates  demand 
that  the  mints  shall  be  open  to  gold  and  silveralike. 

So  when  a  man  says  he  is  in  favor  oE  "free  coinage  at  a 
railo  of  16  to  1,"  he  means  that  he  wants  the  government  to 
coin  into  lawful  money,  all  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  that 
may  be  offered  at  the  mint,  and  al  such  a  proportion  that 
there  will  be  sixteen  iimesasmucb(by  weight)  of  pure  silver 
in  a  silver  dollar  as  there  is  of  pure  gold  in  a  gold  dollar. 

Unlimited  coinage  means  that  there  shall  be  no  legal 
restriction  upon  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  that  will  be 
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Bimetallism. 

Bimetallism  is  simply  the  use  of  two  metals  instead  of 
one,  and  a.  ratio  at  which  they  are  coined  is  a  question  lo  be 
settled  by  law.  Bimetallism  may  exist  at  any  ratio.  It 
has  existed  at  different  ratios  from  lime  to  lime.  The  ratio 
is  lo  be  fixed  by  the  government  for  the  benetit  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  must  use  money.    The  present  ralio  is  IG  lo  1. 

Bimetallism  means  that  you  use  two  metals  at  any  ratio 
and  thus  civc  to  tioth  metals  equal  privileges  at  the  mint. 

Silver  Demonetization. 

In  1863  Congress  passed  a  law  malting  the  silver  dollar 
a.  legal  tender  for  Hve  dollars  only.  At  thai  time  the  silver 
dollar  was  more  valuable  than  the  gold  dollar.  In  1873  a 
law  was  passed  totally  demonetizing  silver,  except  as  used 
in  the  smaJler  coins:  that  is.  there  was  to  be  do  more  free 
coinage  of  silver  dollars. 

The  cbange  was  the  more  easily  made  as  neither  gold 
nor  silver  circulated  at  the  time,  greenbacks  being  the 
basis  of  all  values  in  the  United  States. 

About  the  same  time  Germany  demonetized  silver.  A 
few  years  later  France  and  the  Latin  Union  stopped  the 
coinage  of  silver,  but  did  not  deraonetiEe  it.  England  has 
bad  the  single  gold  standard  since  1816. 

Most  people  believe  in  bimetallism,  but  diSer  as  to  the 
best  method  of  reaching  and  sustaioing  it. 

The  free  silver  people  think  the  old  free  silver  law  should 
be  restored.  Others  reply  that  the  silver  dollar  would 
become  the  standard  of  value,  and  gold  would  t)e  at  a 
premium,  or  would  disappear  altogether  as  money.  In 
that  case  the  creditor  would  be  compelled  to  receive  what 
is  due  him  in  i/^preciated  money.  This  would  be  as  unjust 
as  to  make  the  debtor  pay  in.n^preciaied  monev- 

In  reply,  the  free  silver  people  say.  that,  if  the  mints  be 
opened  to  free  coinage,  the  silver  dollar  would  t>ecome  as 
valuable  as  the  gold  dollar,  because  the  gold  dollar  would 
then  decrease  and  the  silver  increase  until  the  coins  would 
become  approximately  equal  in  purchasing  power. 

The  two  classes  of  thinkers  agree  that  both  gold  and 
silver  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commercial 
world.  But  the  problem  is  to  place  the  two  metals  on  an 
absolute  equality  before  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
maintain  a  single  standard  of  values,  which  standard  shall 
be  the  dollar  whose  commercial  value,  as  bullion,  i 
greater.    Id  due  tiroe  this  problem  will  be  solved. 


The  Volume  of  Money. 

I.  Two  Theories. — Much  controversy  exisis  as  to 
what  volume  of  money  should  be  maintained  in  the  Uniled 
States.  How  much  money  is  necessary  for  our  prosperily. 
There  are  two  theories— one  called  iht"  fier  capita  r^Mte- 
□leni,"  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  volume  of  money  Jo  a 
country  should  increase  in  proportion  as  the  increase  iii  the 
total  number  of  iohabiianis;  the  second  theory  I?,  that  the 
volume  or  amount  of  currency  should  increase  with  in- 
creased wealth. 

a.  The  Per  Capita  Theory.— If  this  is  the  true  (heory 
then  let  us  first  imiuire  whether  there  really  is,  or  can  be,  any 
relation  between  the  number  of  people  in  a  country  and  the 
amount  oE  muney.coinsand  notes,  existing  at  any  particular 
time.  If  there  is  no  such  relation  then  how  car  this  theory 
stand?  The  table  on  the  opposite  page  may  aid  us  in  this 
inquiry. 

This  table  conclusively  shows  that  no  such  relation  of 
currency  to  population  exists.  If  it  does  not  exist  in  coun- 
tries, it  requires  no  great  powers  oE  reasoning  to  conclude 
■hat  it  also  fails  when  applied  to  smaller  communities,  the 
state,  the  city,  the  town,  the  house. 

3.  Makes  Money  Plentiful. — Many  people  favor  this 
theory,  for  as  the  population  increases  there  is  an  argu- 
ment for  increased  issues  of  money  by  the  government, 
and  they  think  if  money  is  plentiful  prosperity  is  promoted. 
Simply  making  money  plentiful  cannot  influence  an  in- 
creased demand  for  any  man's  labor  or  producls.  A  mer- 
chant may  have  thousands  of  men  of  wealth  passine  bis 
store  every  day  without  seilinK  them  anything,  whi&  he 
□lay  be  doing  a  paying  business  with  the  la>K>rers  and  men 
of  smalt  means,  As  the  money  in  the  pixkels  of  the  wfaltby 
ill  this  case  brings  no  prosperity  lo  the  nietchanl,  so  money 
lying  in  the  baiifc  or  in  the  treasury  will  bring  prosperity  to 

4.  Confidence  Weakened. ~-An  unnecessary  increase  ia 
the  amount  of  currency  lends  to  unsettle  values  anddislurbl 
trade.  The  money-lender  becomes  fearful  and  withholds 
his  money  from  circulation  and  people  say  it  is  scarce  again, 

5.  No  Limit,-~At  this  rate  Ibe  government  that  con- 
tinually increases  the  volume  of  money  without  very  good 
reasons  will  always  be  urged  to  increase  its  currency  so  as 
10  have  better  ijmee.    Such  apovemmeni  might  find  itself 
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Sound  Money. 

Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dcliv-  ' 
ered  a  speecli  on  sound  money  at  the  Audilonnm,  Chicago,  ' 
April  15,  189S,  from  which  we  quote  Ihe  following: 

1.  Affects  Poor  Man.— It  is  tlie  poor  man,  And  the  ma 
of  moderate  means,  the  man  who  nas  not  been  fottunat 
enough  lo  accumulate  properly  or  money,  but  who  depend 
upon  his  wages,  oi  upon  the  pnxlucts  of  his  own  labor, 
for  Ihe  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family,  thai 
always  feels  the  tirsi  and  most  disastrous  effects  of  a  busi- 
ness or  industrial  depression,  no  matter  whether  it  results 
from  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  or  from  other 

2.  Ldbor  Hia  Cspital. — Such  a  man  has  nothing  lo  dis 

gose  ot  but  his  labor,  and  nothing  with  which  to  suppor_ 
imself  or  his  family  but  the  wages  or  the  proceeds  ol  his 
own  labor,  and  any  policy  that  even  temporarily  suspends 
or  obstructs  the  incfustrial  progress  of  the  country,  by  dimin-  ■ 
ishing  the  demand  (or  the  products  of  labor,  or  by  impairing 
the  capacity  or  disposition  of  capital  lo  employ  labor,  must 
be  injurious  to  bis  interests,  and  must  Inflict  more  or  less 
suffering  upon  all  who  are  dependent  upon  him. 

3.  Labor  Must  be  Steady, — Labor  cannot  be  hoarded; 
the  idle  day  is  gone  forever;  lost  wages  are  never  reim- 
bursed: and  therefore  steady  employment  and  good. pay  , 
In  good  money  are  essential  to  the  ;omfort  and  happiness 
of  the  American  laborer  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  he 
will  be  unfaithful  to  himself  and  to  them  if  he  does  not 
insist  upon  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  such  a  policy 
as  will  most  certainly  preserve  tbe  value  and  stability 
of  all  our  currency,  and  promote  the  regular  and  profit- 
able conduct  of  all  our  industrial  enterprises, 

4.  FinanciBl  Depression  Brings  Ruin. — He  cannot  pros- 
per when  the  country  is  in  distress,  when  its  industries  are 
puistrated,  its  commerce  paralyzed,  its  credit  broken  down, 
or  its  social  order  disturbed;  nor  can  he  prosper  wben  the 
fluctuations  of  the  currency  are  such  that  he  cannot  certainly 
know  (he  value  of  tbe  dollar  in  which  his  wages  are  paid, 
or  estimate  in  advance  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

5.  Silver  Advocates. — Their  naked  proposition  is  that 
the  United  Slates  shall  coin,  at  the  public  expense,  for  tbe 
exclusive  benefit  o(  the  individuals  and  corporations  owning 
the  bullion,  all  the  silver  that  may  be  presented  at  the  mint! 
into  dollars  worth  about  61  or  62  cents,  and  compel  all  the 
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6.  Curreacj  Contracted. — To  say  nothing  of  the  gross 
partiality  and  manifest  injustice  of  such  a  policy,  its  imme- 
aiate  effect  would  he  to  contract  our  currency  to  the  extent 
ol  about  »620,000,000  by  stopping  the  use  of  gold  as  moiey. 

7.  Deprecia.tiDe  Currency.^ While  the  sudden  expol- 
sion  of  «6'2O,O00,OO0  in  gold  from  our  slock  of  money  would 
itself  be  sufficient  to  create  a  financial  disturbance  unpar- 
alled  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  the  siluallon 
would  be  very  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  the  remainder  of  our  currency  would 
be  suddenly  reduced  about  one-half ;  we  should  have  only 
two-thirds  as  much  currency  as  we  have  now,  ai>d  at  the 
same  lime  it  would  be  so  depreciated  in  value  that  it  would 
require  about  twice  as  much  as  we  have  now  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  country,  provided  there  should  be  any  busi- 
ness to  transact. 

8.  Failure  of  Double  Standard. — Tlie  aiternpt  to  main- 
tain what  is  called  the  double  standard  of  value,  that  is,  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  legal  tender  coins  of  the  two  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  in  use  as  money  at  the  same  lime,  upon 
the  ratio  of  value  fixed  by  law,  has  repeatedly  been  made 
by  kings  and  parliaments  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  nas  failed  again  and  again  in  every  one  of 
them:  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  it 
must  continue  to  fail  so  long  as  self-interest  constitutes  a 
contiolline  factor  in  the  business  affairs  of  men. 

9.  Value  of  Money. — Money  received  for  wages,  like 
money  received  on  every  other  account,  is-valuable  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  other  commodities, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  a  dollar  worth 
50  cents  wilt  not  purchase  as  much  in  tbe  markets  as  a 
dollar  worth  100  cents. 

10.  Affects  Past  Earnings  as  Well. —If  the  sdulion  of 
this  question  affected  only  tbe  character  and  amount  and 

flurchasing  power  of  the  future  earnings  of  th'e  American 
iborer,  it  would  still  be  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  him;  but  its  importance  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  Safety  and  value  of  a  very  considerable  part 
of  his  past  earnings  are  also  involved.  The  thrifty  and 
provident  working  man,  anticipating  a  time  when  he  may 
De  disabled  or  deprived  of  emfiloyment,  has  endeavored  to 
save  something  out  of  his  earnings  in  order  to  provide  for 
tbe  comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  future,  and  has 
laid  it  away  at  home  or  deposited  it  in  a  bank  or  building 
association,  or  invested  it  in  a  life  insurance  policy,  <a 
loaned  to  some  friend  in  whom  be  has  confidence. 
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ti.    Bancs  and  Trust  Companies. — The  banks,  trust 

companies,  building  associations,  and  oiher  similar  ' 
liuns  ewe  Ihe  people  of  the  Uiiilcd  Slates  loday  S5, 
5'^1  for  money  actually  deposiied,  a  sum  nearly  eight  times 
greater  than  ihe  total  capital  of  all  the  national  banks  in 
ihecounlry;  while  Ihe  life  insurance  policies  held  by  ibe 
people  io  the  various  kinds  of  corporations  and  associations 
and  in  force  today  amount  to  910,213,804,357,  a  larger  sum 
than  there  has  been  actually  invested  in  all  our  railroads, 
and  about  fifteen  times'  larger  than  the  capital  of  all  the 
national  banks. 

13.  Means  52  Cents  on  a  Dollar. — In  view  of  these 
(acts,  which  cannot  be  successfully  disputed,  I  submit  that 
you  ought  seriously  to  consider  all  the  consequences  to 
vourselves  and  your  fellow-citizens  before  you  agree  to  the 
irec  and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal  lender  silver  at  a  ratio 
of  10  to  1,  in  order  that  these  great  corporations  and  associa- 
tions may  have  the  privilege  of  discharging  Iheir  debts  to 
the  people  by  paymg  61  to  52  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  that 
is  exactly  what  it  means. 

13.  Utter  Ruin.~But  if  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
legal  tender  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to   1   is  eslablished  in 


in  depreciated  silver,  but  will  be  wholly  lost,  because  such 
a  reckless  monetary  system  would  precipitate  a  financial 
panic,  which  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  depositories  could  sur- 

14.  Not  Possible  in  America. — It  cannot  be  possible 
that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in 
this  great  and  free  republic,  the  people  themselves,  will 
imitate  the  had  examples  set  by  the  corrupt  potentates  of 
Europe,  who  have  made  their  names  forever  odious  in  his- 
tory by  debasing  the  money  of  their  subjects  and  robbing 
Ihe  indus-- '  -■--    ■ —- '-  -*  -'   *   '  ' 


poor  of  the  just  rewards  of  their  labor. 


Free  Silver. 

The  following  are  extracts  (torn  a  speech  delivered  by 

Hon.   Henry   M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  in  the  Senate   of  the 

United  States,  January  22,  1896.  1 

I,     Danger  Ahead.— I  do  not  suppose  there  bas  ever  j 

been  a  time  in  our  hislorY  wbeti  the  ((roductive  entcrprif '- 


It 


Pat  this  ha^  been  our  condition  now  for  a  nnmber  of  yean, 
illy  certain  that  something  is  wrong;  it  is  iDorally 
: :_   .1.:^  condiiioii  much  lonper. 


z.     Lack  of  Confidence. —The  Presidei  ...  _ 

Slates  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tell  us  that  the  en- 
lire  difficulty  arises  from  the  lack  of  conlidtiice  in  the 
money  of  the  country.  If  that  be  true,  then  it  behooves  us 
to  address  ourselves  without  delay  lo  changing  this  condi- 
tion and  to  securing  a  proper  linancial  sysiem.  I  da  not 
myself,  agree  that  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  in  this  coun- 
try has  grown  out  of  the  distrust  of  the  currency.  1  deny 
that  there  is  anything  which  indicates  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  disimsl  the  money  in  circulation;  and  the 
statement  so  made  is  opposed  to  the  entire  history  of  money. 

3.  No  Depreciating  Standard.— I  do  not  believe  in  de- 

Sreciatiiig  money.  I  believe  in  a  stable  money,  and  I  be- 
eve  that  money  is  the  best  whit^h  maintains  a  uniform 
rate  of  prices.  But  if  I  am  to  take  the  two,  1  shall  be  in  ac- 
cord wiih  the  best  minds  of  the  people  when  I  say  that  a 
depreciciting  standard  is  indEfinileiy  belter  for  us  than  ao 
appreciating  one.  An  appreciating  stnnilaul  means  a  par- 
alysis i>f  business,  a  cessation  of  enierpiisr,  a  distruction  iif 
the  energies  of  the  country.  The  other  means  a  siimiilus. 
So  of  the  two  it  is  much  better  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
preciation than  an  appreciation. 

4.  Mistakes.— Our  first  mistake  was  made  in  1873, 
when  we  deprived  ourselves  of  one  half  the  money  metal  of 
the  world.  The  nejtt  great  mistake  was  whenihe  Bland  hill 
came  into  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Keprcsentaiives  as 
a  free  coinage  measure,  with  then  a  divergency  of  only 
eight  per  cent  between  the  silver  and  the  pold  m  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  that  the  Senate  did  not  accept  the  House 
hill  and  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  free  coinnge  In  the 
United  Stales.  If  you  had  done  that  thtre  would  he  no  sil- 
ver question  to  trouble  the  world.  If  you  had  done  that 
there  would  be  no  silver  question  to  trouble  you.  The 
United  Slates  would  have  taken  care  of  ihc  surplus  of  silver 
until  the  silver  of  the  world  temporarily  depre-sed  by  the 
action  of   Germany,  had   reached   its   proper  and  original 

5.  Remedy  Needed.^I  am  not  insisting  now  that  there 
is  no  other  remedy  except  free  coinage,  although  1  dn  not 
believe  there  is;  but  1  am  begging  my  associates  in  the 
Senate,  who  do  nut  believe  in  free  coinage,  whether  ifiey  be 
on  this  side  or  the  other,  in  presmi  the  Amer, can  people 
in  this  hour  of  their  distress  some  comiiion  sense  system 
that  the  honest  people  of  the  cwinn-j  -nVA  btWe.'it  \^  wfi*-", 
some  sysiem  thai  shaU  prevent  \tai%o-tfc\TiTOta\\'a™.Tasx-  1 
niog  inlo  Oebu 


THE  MOSEV  question. 


Hi 


ARGUMENTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF 

THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

The  Gold  Side. 


the  fi. 


"BIMETALLIC"  EXERCISE, 
Makes  MoDometallism  Every  Time. 

BimetoJlisin  In  possible.  —  \o  ecunomisl  of  &Dy 
lion  either  in  ihis  ctfuiitry  or  in  Europe,  ailvocuies 
;  coinage  of  silver  a(  16  to  1,  or  any  other  ratio, by 
any  one  nation.  There  are  well-known  bimetallisis  in 
Englami,  France  and  Germany,  but  not  one  o£  Ibem  advises 
England  or  France  or  Germany  alone  to  adopt  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  any  ratio.  Nor  do  any  economisls  of 
re[)ute  in  this  country  advise  the  Uniled  States  to  this  step. 
It  i»  perfectly  well  understood  by  all  economists,  whelhct 
favoring  a  single  or  a  double  sial\daiA,\\\a,'i,*i«.^oyi\5j-t\rfi. 
free  coinage  by  this  courtrv  aXo^c  ;u\4  WviXvaQX  '■'^'^5^";^;l. 
tional  agreemeni,  would  iiol  e\vc  <»  »  4<a*i\e.  WKniiax^.'Mo"  _ 
a  siof  le  standard  of  silver.  ^^ 


I 


THE  MON&V   QUESTION, 


^       Demonetizatioii  Responsible. — The  demonetitatioD 

of  silver  destroyed  oiie-haK  al  the  redemption  money  of 
the  United  Slates.  By  making  gold  tbeunit  and  closing  the 
mints  to  silver,  it  lessened  the  demand  for  silver,  and  its 
commercial  value  at  once  began  to  depreciate,  as  measured 
in  gold. 

We  are  a  gieat  debtor  nation,  paying  England  200 
milliun  dollars  annually  in  gold  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  our  bonds,  national  and  private,  owned  by  ber  people. 
and  lo  meet  this  annual  interest  we  are  giving  up  about  4U> 
millions  in  property  that  is  required  in  the  market  to 
secure  the  200  millions  in  gold. 

5.  The  Silver  DolUr.— Silver  Is  now  worth  about  60 
cents  at)  ounce.  The  silver  bullion  in  a  dollar  is  worth 
sboul  54  cents.  Free  silver  coinage  would  raise  the  price 
of  silver  to  1'29  cents  an  ounce,  and  the  silver  in  an  Amer- 
ican dollar  would  be  worth  one  dollar  in  goUl  the  world 
over  even  without  a  gnvernmeiil  stamp  on  it, 

6.  No  Market  for  Money. — Usually  a  large  part  of  the 
money  of  the  country  is. in  a  certain  sense  hoarued  in  New 
York  and  other  great  cines,  because  the  owners  ciinnoi 
profitably  invest  it  in  productive  industries  The  prices  ot 
the  products  of  toil  have  fallen.  The  farmers  of  Americn 
cannot  get  as  much  for  their  crops  or  their  stock  as  they 
should. 

7.  The  Remedy.  — The  remedy  Is  free  silver.  With 
■ibundance  of  money  prices  will  rise;  capital  will  seek  in- 
vestment i"  the  siiil  and  in  laclori— "-    —  — 

(o  work  will  be  employed,  and  in 
employers  tor  employes  wages  wi 

8.  Double  Foreign  Market.— The  effect  of  an  infli>w 
•  A  sliver  from  abroad  would  be  (o  double  Ihc  foreign  maihet 
lor  our  goods,  and  give  us  such  a  period  of  probpeniy  as 
we  have  never  known  befiire.  The  whole  ptoducllvc 
energy  of  the  nation  would  be  employed.  Wages  would  in- 
crease.   The  only  refuge  for  Europe  would  be  bimetallrsni. 

9  Faitureof  Gold  Standard.— The  gold  standard  can- 
not be  maintained  any  longer  eiicept  al  the  cost  of  ultimate 
national  bankruptcy.  That  must  be  plain  loeveiy  thought- 
ful man  who  has  observed  the  course  of  events  in  this 
country  since  Mr  Sherman  stealthily  fastened  the  gold 
standard  system  upon  our  government  in  1M3. 


mpeiition  beiwct 


Both  Sides  Discussed. 

10.  The  Silverman.— The  Silverman  opens  the  diseus- 
on  by  urging  that  the  country  needs  more  money  than  it 
as  in  circulation;  that  low  prices  of  farm  products  and 
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bard  times  for  farmers  result  from  a  limited  supply  oi 
money;  that  gold  is  harder  to  yel  ami  debts  harder  lo  pay 
because  liie  use  (i£  silver  ns  money  is  restricted. 

II     The  Anti-Silverman's  Argument. — Here  the  Ami- 

Silvennati  replits  thai  all  the  American  product  of  silver  is 
utilized  as  money  under  the  present  law;  and  thai  frte  coin- 
age, while  not  greatly  inrrwin^r  ih;;  nmuimi  i)f_nii)iiey  in 


Boj  in  the  closet:  ■■  I'll  be  blowed  it  I'll  stay  in  here." 
TARIFF  NOT  THE  ISSUE. 

circulation,  would  result  in  one  of  iwa  things;  it  would 
either  give  the  owners  of  the  mines  the  profit  on  the  making 
of  money  based  on  silver,  which  now  goes  inio  the  Treasury 
Oiit  would  make  silver  the  sole  standard  of  money,  cause 
go)6  lo  rise  lo  a  premium,  and  derange  the  whole  currency 
system. 

12.     The  Silverman's  R*iiW.— "Y^vc  SW-jctihmv  reioina 


I  QUESTION. 


VT8 


have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  wrong  then  done  be  righted, 
even  though  the  effect  were  to  drive  gold  lou  premium  and 
out  uf  use  as  money. 

At  tiie  same  time  he  disputes  the  theory  that  free  coin- 
ace  would  cause  a  premium  ou  gold.  The  law  determines 
what  is  a  dollar,  and  though  as  bullion  the  silver  dollar  is 
worth  but  53  ceuls  in  gold,  it  slill  bjys  as  much  as  a  gold 
dollar  will  buy,  because  the  law  makt:^  ii  a  dollar 


13.  Against  Free  Silver.— Then  ihc  AniJ-Silver  debater 
letorts  that  gold  and  silver  are  at  par,  because  Ihc  govern- 
ment exchanges  one  dollar  for  another;  that  under  free 
coinage  it  could  not  obtain  gold  enough  to  do  this;  that  aJl 
the  foreign  trade  is  conducted  on  a  gold  basis,  and  since 
gold  is  alone  available  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  held  nt  a. 

Rremium  as  soon  as  the  Treasury  fails  to  give  a  gold  dollar 
ir  a  silver  one. 
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make  ihe  value  of  ihe  two  dollars  diEFerent?  The  silvcr- 
nien  say  no;  and  some,  though  nol  a.11  of  them,  add  that  if 
they  thought  it  would  result  in  that  way  they  would  still 
(avor  the  measure.  Aiili-silvermen  say  yes;  and  the  most 
of  Ihem  would  add  that  if  they  could  persuade  themselves 
that  free  Loinage  would  not  cause  a  premium  on  gold  they 
would  cease  to  oppose  it, 

15.  Must  Soon  be  Settled.— In  the  near  future  (his  prob- 
lem of  silver  coinage  must  be  settled.  The  country  is 
slandiRg  on  tiptoe  awaiting  political  action. 


Hard  Times. 

Hard  times  are  a  condition  which  every  one  can  appre- 
ciate, even  if  he  is  not  able  to  give  their  causes.  The  aver- 
age man  scratches  around  (or  aliving  for  himself  anil  famiiy, 
andifthehardiiraes  pinch  him,  he  only  scratches  the  harder, 
while  lie  lets  the  financial  doctors  settle  Ihe  causes  and  the 
cure  among  themselves.  But  when  financial  doctors  do  not 
agree,  then  the  ordinary  man  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  in 
attempting  to  make  a  decision.  The  fullowine  opinions 
of  leaders  in  their  sphere,  taken  from  the  New  Vurlt  VoUe, 
are  certainly  very  interesiine,  and  10  say  the  least  widely 
differing,  coming,  as  they  do.  from  those  representing  differ- 
ent political  parties  and  different  spheres  of  action.  Study 
'hese  causes  carefully,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  why 
rimes  are  h  trd.  These  are  replies  to  the  question,  "  What 
ire  the  Chief  Causes  of  Hard  Times?" 

.  Andrew  Camegie.^1.  Natural  reaition  from  excessiv- 
developmentiif  our  materia!  resources  between  l^SHandlSiiu 

2,  Almost  equally  potent  —  the  agitation  foi  lowering 
the  standard  of  value. 

3.  Unwifc  proposals  of  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
tariff. 

Any  one  of  these  suffices;  any  two  of  them  combined 
will   brin?    disaster    upon    rhe   mo5t    prosperous 
or  miTSi  f.ivorable  conditinns,  that  ever  existed. 

Waahingrton  Gladden.^ 

2.  Extension  of  credit. 

3.  Running  in  debt. 
These  three  are  one     When  the  whole  com 

and  poor,  persistently  runs  into  debt  as  deep  as  it  can  go, 
a  day  of  reckoning  must  tnine.  Tariffs  and  currency  troubles 
complicate  matters,  but  tUe  *wiv.o\iv  ii\ttity\Vi \%  ^  i^sWissi 
hab\\  of  consuming  the  incomabtAoitrt  " 


,  Extravagance. 


m  unity,  rich 
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Bttllington  Booth. — One  cause,  to  mymiDd,  which  brings 
hard  times  to  tho  United  States,  is  the  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in: 

1.  The  disposition  of  public  men  to  deal  with  financial 
problems, 

2.  Their  capacity  or  ability  so  to  do.  The  withdrawal 
of  large  sums  of  money  from  the  banks  tn  favor  of  safety 
deposit  vaults,  causing  in  many  cases  said  bank's  suspension 
and  general  panic,  and  consequent  tying  up  of  money 
banks.  Men  in  geaeral  wait  to  see  what  their  neighbor 
does;  and  as  he  did  nothing,  they  do  the  same,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  golden  stream  ceased  to  flow  throagh  the 
arteries  of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  general,  we  Salvationists,  with  many  others,  believe 
that  times  would  be  much  easier  if  the  tremendous  sums 
of  money  expended  regularly  in  liquor,  the  theater,  race- 
course, card  table,  etc..  were  turned  into  less  selfish  and 
more  honorable  channels.  Not  in  charity  particularly,  but 
in  reforming  and  gospelizing  the  masses,  and  in  teaching 
them  the  methods  of  saving  both  soul  and  body,  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  is  the  only  kind  of  charity  that  is 
worth  consideration. 

John  Swinton  Thinks  the  Masses  are  Short  on  Brains. — 
It  seems  to  me  that  three  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  times 
are: 

1.  The  blighting  influence  of  the  new  millionairiam. 

2.  The  shortage  of  brain  and  plvtck  among  the  masses. 
8.    The  extension  of  immorality  in  all  branches  of  Ui« 

government,  and  in  political  parties. 
Judge  Albion  Tour  gee.— 
1.     Overproduction. 

3.  Uncertainty  in  the  private  mind  as  to  the  stability 
and  operation  of  the  tariff. 

3.     Great  financial  caution,  engendered  by  the  reckless 
talk  of  change  and  agitation  by  public  leaders. 
Senator  Peffer,— 

1.  Private  monopoly  of  the  great  and  es^ntial  means 
and  agencies  of  subsistence  and  comfort;  as  of  land,  fuJd, 
food,  commerce,  transportation,  money,  etc. 

2.  Displacement  of  labor  by  use  of  machinery. 

8.  Unequal  competition  resulting  from  combinations  of 
men  and  means — the  strong  crowding  out  the  weak. 

Susan  B,  Anthony.— The  trouble  with  women  is  that. 
whether  wc  have  hard  times  or  good  times,  they  never  get 
their  just  share  of  the  mucb  or  the  Uttle  of  the  good,  and 
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o  try  to  show  them  their  failure  !□  attempting;  to  moke 
a  Buccesslul  government  with(/ut  the  help  of  the  women  of 
the  nation.  There  is  money  enough  in  this  country  to- 
day in  the  hands  of  the  few,  if  justly  distribuled  among  the 
hard-working,  honest,  and  sober  men  and  women,  to  make 
"Good  Times"  for  every  one. 

Editor  Schilling  of  "The  Milwaukee  Advance." — The 
attempt  of  the  money  kings  of  the  East  to  force  total  de- 
monetization of  silver  b^  curtailing  and  calling  in  of  loans, 
and  curtai ting  bank  credits.  In  case  of  a  panio,  when  "con- 
fidence is  lost,"  cash  is  required  and  credit  is  contracted  at 
a  fearful  rate,  probably  one*ha!f,  and  this  contraction  works 
on  llie  same  plan  as  bleeding  a  person  that  is  suffering  from 
the  want  of  blood. 

Samuel  Dickie. — 

1.  Credit  inHation  reaches  and  passes  the  point  of 
danger. 

2.  A  defeated  party  filling  the  newspapers  with  prophe- 
cies of  financial  disaster. 

3.  The  pos-iibility  of  debasing  our  currency  by  free 
silver  legislation,  creating  a  tendency  to  forced  hquida- 

WUliam  M,  Stewart,  Editor  of  "The  Silver  Knight."— 

1.  Contraction  of  the  volume  of  money  of  ultimate 
payment,  which  produce  falling  prices,  stagnation,  and 
maybe  hard  times. 
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S,  The  perpetuation  of  the  saloons,  which  are  hot-beds 
of  everA-thing  that  is  bad. 

3.  Legislation  which  enables  a  favored  few  to  absorb 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  fast  as  the  people  produce  it 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  bard  times,  from  1898 
to  1836,  was  the  reaction  from  a  period  of  overspeculatioo 
in  country  and  town.  We  had  a  decade  devoted  to  one 
vast  confidence  game.  Prom  Duluth  to  the  Pacific  cosst, 
fictitious  values  were  put  upon  everything  in  the  way  of 
real  property. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  there  was  a  similar  experi- 
ence. Farmers  sold  out  their  eastern  homes  to  settle  on 
the  tough,  wire-grass  sod  that  bad  never  known  the  plow. 
They  built  bams,  and  houses,  and  fences  that  have  gone  to 
ruin,  and  paid  for  labor  from  which  there  was  no  return. 
Such  crops  as  they  had  were  a  mockery,  and  mortgage 
followed  upon  mortgage,  as  ttife  aeaaoii*  «siws  ».■!&.-«'-' 


Good  Times. 

We  all  understand  in  a  general  way  what  is  tneanl  by 
"good  limes."  But  good  times  never  come  to  all  people; 
□either  do  bad  times  affect  other  large  classes.  Only  a 
small  part  rida  either  on  the  cresl  of  prosperity  or  in  the 
trough  of  adversity.  Good  and  bad  limes  are  but  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  commercial  tide.  At  times  there  are  the 
mighty  ground-swells  of  prosperity,  and  again  a  corre- 
sponding recession  to  adversity.  But  the  grand  old  ocean 
always  seeks  its  level. 

Agriculture,  m on utac luring,  commercial  activity,  and  in 
fact  any  and  all  furms  of  producing  and  excbangiugvaltie«, 
we  may  place  under  the  general  head  of  business.  Busi- 
ness io  this  broader  sense  rests  on  tour  corner  stones: 
1.  The  inlellectnal  activity,  business  capacity,  ingenuity. 
and  tbe  life  energy  of  the  people;  3.  The  medit7m  ofex- 
cbaoge,  or  money;  S,  Credit;  4.  A  desire  and  ability  of  the 
people  to  exchange  values. 

The  first,  which  varies  greatly  as  between  nalions,  is 
practically  a  constant  factor  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  one 
people.  We  may,  thorerore,  tor  our  present  purpose, 
ignore  the  first.  The  three  great  factors,  then,  that  ojBke 
for  "good  times"  are  money,  credit,  and  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  exchange  values. 

Conditions  which  lead  taoney  and  crfifit  to  do  their  per- 
fect work,  will,  ordinarily,  bring  good  times.  If  either,  or 
both,  be  disturbed,  the  business  world  is  stiaken. 

UoDcy;  Its  Value. — Money  has  two  functions,  and  it 
must  perform  both  successfully,  or  disaster  will  follow. 
All  wiiose  mind  runs  back  to  the  Civil  War  days  will  re- 
member how  unstable  was  the  greenback  dollar,  and  how 
correspondingly  unstable  were  war-time  prices. 

Money  should  measure  values  correctly  and  unifonnly. 
or  injustice  and  disaster  follow.  While  cheap  money  is 
growing  more  cheap  we  have  "booming"  times;  but  the 
fr.tal  collapse  mill  positively  come  when  the  medium  of  ex- 
change takes  its  upward  flight.  So  long  as  the  measure  of 
values  continues  to  rise,  so  long  wiH  business  remain  de- 
pressed. WIten  the  measure  becomes  stable,  or  fixed,  then 
comes  prosperity,  provided  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Money;  Its  Quantity.— Money  is  the  lite-blood  of  busi- 
ness. Its  quality  should  be  as  perfect  and  as  stable  as 
human  ingi^nuiiy  can  make  it;  Its  quantity  should  be  sufE- 
cient  to  make  all  exchange  of  vulues  in  business  easy,  and 
with  an  equal  and  uniform  circulation;  congestion  in  f""" 
great  motley  centers  is  dangexQus. 
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"Disposition  &nd  ability  of  public  men  to  deal  with  finan- 
cial problems."  "Uncertainty  as  to  the  stability  and 
operation  of  the  tariif. "  "Reckless  talk  of  change  and  agita- 
tion by  public  leaders,"  "Filling  the  newspapers  with 
prophecies  of  financial  distress,"  "Loss  of  confidence  among 
the  American  people  in  the  soundness  of  their  currency." 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  reasons  above  given  point 
directly  to  fear,  to  a  want  of  confidence,  in  the  minds  ol 
the  people.     These  are  the  forebodings  of  a  coming  panic. 

Here  are  other  reasons  given  for  hard  times;  "Extrava- 
gance," "Eitension  of  credit,"  "Running  in  debt."  "Credit 
infiaCion  passes  the  point  of  danger."  "Natural  t 
from  excessive  development  of  natural  resources." 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  impairment  of  credit 

Again  w«  quote;  "Demonetisation  of  silver  byci 
Ing  and  calliog  in  loans  and  curtailing  bank  credits," 
possibility  of  detiasing  our  currency,"  "Contraction  of  vol 
ume  of  money  of  ultimate  payment."  "Loss  of  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  currency,"  "Demonetization  of 
silver  and  the  dictating  of  our  financial  policy  by  Wall 
StreeL" 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  refer  bard  times  to  the  ques 
tion  of  money. 

Judge  Tourgee  suggests  "overproduction"  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  hard  times.  Ballington  Booth  and  John  P.  St 
John  name  "the  perpetuation  of  the  saloon"  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  hard  times.  Is  it  overproduction,  as  suggested 
by  Judge  Tourgee,  or  underconsumption,  as  implied  by 
Booth  aod  St,  John?  Overproduction  is  possible  only  when 
the  ability  to  purchase  falls  below  the  value  of  things  pro- 
duced. 

If  alt  feet  were  properly  protected  with  shoes,  if  all 
bodies  were  warmly  covered  with  proper  clothing,  if  all 
hatiger  were  properly  appeased,  if  all  people  were  warmly 
housed,  would  overproduction  be  possible?  If  the  dread- 
ful waste  through  the  saloon  could  be  stopped,  and  the 
wasted  money  and  time  be  turned  into  productive  chan- 
nels, could  there  be  an  oversupply? 


CHAPTER  X. 

INTERNATIONAL   AND    FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


The   "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

1.  Explanation.— The  Monroe  tioctiine  relates  I o  Ihe 
interference  of  foreign,  or  European  countries,  wilh  ihe 
affairs  o(  the  American  continent.  It  was  announcod  l>y 
President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress* 
of  December  2,  1823.  It  is  expressed  in  two  paragraphs 
of  that  message,  which  were  dislincl  from  each  other, 
and  were  Separated  by  other  matter.  The  two  paragraphs 
referred  to  different  events. 

3.  The  Occasioa  for  the  Eiipressian  of  the  First  Para- 
jtaph.— One  of  these  paragrnphs  asserted  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  "by  tlie  free  and  mdependent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintam,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by 
any  European  powers."  The  occasion  for  the  expression 
of  this  view  was  that  Russia  had  made  a  claim  lo  a  targe 
part  of  the  coast  line  upon  the  western  shore  oE  the  North 
American  continent.  This  passage  was  written  by  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  inserted 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  message. 

3.  The  Occasion  of  the  Other  Paragraph.— The  occa- 
sion  of  the  other  paragraph  of  the  message  was  as  follows: 
The  Holy  Alliance  — the  name  given  to  the  alliance  formed 
hv  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  1 
ut  Prussia  — was  a  very  powerful  combination,  profess- 
edly in  the  inleresl  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  really 
in  ine  interest  nf  absoliile  power. 

4.  Daager  to  Our  Peace  and  Safety.  — In  the  midst 
of  n  passage  of  some  length,  Mr,  Monroe  said  that  we  ' 
owed  It  lo  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  United  j 
Slates  Kud  the  European  powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attenipt  on  ihcir  part  to  extend  their  system  1 
to  nny  portion  of  tins  hemisphere  as  ilungerous  10  our  peace  | 
and  safety,  and  ihnt  we  could  not  view  any  aiicmpt,  hy  any  J 
European  power,  to  oppress  the  Spanish- Am  eric  an  counlrieSi  I 
which  had  become  independent,  "  in  any  other  light  tixtin  I 
u  a  inanifettBtion  uf  an  unfrieniliy  disposition  toward  the  | 
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5-  The  Potic;  of  Concress.— The  Monroe  doctrine,  thus 
annouiiced,  became  the  settled  policy  of  Congress  and  of  the 
successive  administraiions,  and  has  been  ic[)eaiedlT  ap- 
proved by  national  conventions  of  the  ereat  parlies.  It  has 
been  exietided.  with  more  or  less  logicalconsistency,  in  more 

6.  Wrong  Views.— Some  people  understand  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  position  which  implies  a  general 
oversight  of  the  affairs  of  all  American  republics.  More- 
iivcr,  aceordinR  to  one  view,  the  Monroe  doctrine  gives  us 
rights  and  obligations  not  only  toward  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  toward  Hawaii;  but  these  are  errors. 

7.  Enforcing;  It.— The  doctrine  in  its  original  form  no 
longer  requires  a  threat  on  our  pan  to  enforce  it,  for  the 
United  Slates  has  become  so  great  that  no  foreign  power 
would  think  of  violating  either  of  its  principles  we  have 
quoted. 


International  Arbitration. 

I.  Discussed.— International  arbitration  has  been  dis- 
cussetlfor  many  years.  Nothing  practical  has,  however, 
resulted  from  these  discussions.  The  Venezuela  dispute, 
ibe  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
action  of  Congress  has  brought  this  question  prominently 
before  the  American  people  as  never  before. 

3.  Onr  National  Record. — Our  nation  has  always  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  neutrals,  arbitration,  and  the  peace- 
ful aelllcment  of  international  disputes.  It  has  contnbuled 
more  than  any  other  nation  to  the  promotion  o(  peace  and 
the  avoidance  of  great  annaments.  The  Uniled  States  and 
Canada  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  by  ilispensine 
--'-  a  standing  array  and  sustaining  nclhing  but  a   -     -"' 
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be  sate  without  forire 

3,  Arbitration  Conference.^ While  the  risk  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  was  still  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  an  Arbi- 
tration Conference  was  called  at  Washington  in  April,  1S96. 
Il  was  generally  conceded  that  Ibe  moment  was  opportune 
to  set  forth  in  the  dally  and  periodical  press  that  the  Irue 
American  doctrine  on  international  relations  is  not  force  of 
arms  but  force  of  righteousness;  that  the  mission  of  this 
nation  is  to  leach  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  self  govern- 
ment by  taking  millions  from  various  lands  into  our  own 
land  and  here  give  them  experience  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom.  " 


^^^^^^^1 

M                           THE  VEKEZLELA  DISPUTE. 

The  Venezuela  Dispute. 

1 

^^^^^'%=^^^^'^^~^6^.5^^'^t\       C 

I.    GaMiquiboRivor,                                 8.    Vurunri  RiTei.                            ^^H 
Z.    Fnmarun  River.                                   B.    Gold  Mli,e>^.                                j^^M 

1.    Goveranients  of  South  America.— America  is  the      ^^^| 
home  of  republics.    The  la^t  moiiHrchy  ceased  to  exist  when      ^^^1 

in    North   America  and  ten  In   Soulh  America.     Some  of      ^^^H 
these  are  weak  aiid  are  frequently  disturbed  by  revolutions.      ^^^1 
Besides  these  ten  republics  m  South  America  there  are  three       ^^H 
European   colonies   lying  between  the   Amazon  and   the       ^^^1 
Orinoco  rivers  known  as  theGuianas,  French  Guiana  on     ^^^H 
the  east,  Dutch  in  the  center,  and  British  on  the  west.              ^^H 
S.     The  Disputed   Line.— In   1810  a  considerable  por-      ^^M 
tion  of  the  territory  between  the  Onnoco  and  the  Amazon      ^^^1 
rivers  became  a  part  of  Venezuela  as  successor  of  Spain.      ^^M 
Four  years  later  Holland  ceded  another  part  of  this  terri-      ^^^H 
tory  to  Great  Britain.    The  boundary  line  between  British      ^^^H 
Guiana  and  Vcneiuela   was  never  established  by   treaty.       ^^H 
Tlie  dispute  is  as  to  thisboundary  line.    Venezuela  claiined       ^^^1 
that  the  ancient  boundary  line  between  Holland  and  Spain,     ^^^H 
which  she  holds  was  the  Essequibo  river  (1),  and  south  to     ^^^1 
Brazil,  should  be  the  boundary   between  her  and   British    ^^^H 
Guiana.    Her  consistency  lies  in  this  that  she  has  never  ^^^^| 
varietl  from  holdini;  to  this  one  line  as  the  boundary;  while  ^^^^| 
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first  to  Moroco  (3),  then  toBarima  (4),  then  to  Amakura(5), 
Ibea  to  the  Orinoco  delta,  until  now  she  claims  as  the 
boundary  s,  line  drawn  along  the  summit  of  the  hills  separat- 
ing the  watersheds  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Esseauibo,  thus 
carrying  the  British  limits  up  to  the  sources  of  tne  Cuyunt 
(lOjandYuTari  (8)  rivers. 

3.  The  Territory  in  Dispute.— This  includes  the 
Yuruari  valley  in  which  gold  mines  (t))  of  great  richness 
have  recently  been  discovered.  The  possession  of  these 
gold  mines  would  greatly  aid  the  British  in  controlling  the 
commerce  of  the  Orinoco,  and  cotrespondinijly  affect  the 
commercial  and  political  relations  ot  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Brazil. 

4.  Occupancy. — Great  Britain  made  no  attempt  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  her  claimed  territory  west  of  the 
Pumaron  (2)  until  1B40,  when  she  sent  a  commissioDer,  who, 
without  the  consent  of  Venezuela  ran  a  boundary  line,  taking 
from  Venezuela  an  area  equal  to  the  stale  of  New  York. 

5.  The  SchomburglE  Line. — This  line  is  known  as  the 
Schomburgk  Line  {H).  The  British  now  refer  to  this  line  as 
marking  the  limits  between  what  is  without  question  British 
territory  and  what  may  be  considered  territory  in  dispute. 


line  and  to  destroy  the  posts  and  marks  that  defined  it. 
Since  the  running  of  this  line  in  1840  several  British  admin- 
istrations have  admitted  that  it  has  no  validity  whatever. 

6.  Agreement  Entered  Upon.^In  IS/iO  each  of  the 
parties  obligated  itself  to  the  other  not  to  occupy  any  of  the 
then  unoccupied  territory  in  dispute  until  some  definite 
settlement  of  the  question  of  boundary  could  be  reached. 
As  usual  in  such  cases  each  party  soon  accused  the  other  of 
bad  faith.  Vene^uel3  insisted  that  the  compact  was 
violated  by  British  encroachments  and  England  insisted 
that  Venezuela  had  violated  it  by  making  certain  mining 
concessions  to  a  syndicate  of  capilaJisia, 

7.  Arbitration  Urged  and  Refused.— Venezuela  all  these 
years  insisted  upon  a  reference  of  the  whole  question  of 
boundary  to  friendly  arbitration.  Great  Britain  as  persist- 
ently  refused  to  submit  ber  claim  to  arbttratioEt.  In  the 
meantime  the  British  encroached  more  and  more  not  only 
upon  the  disputed  territory  but  conslai.tly  pushed  westward 
the  line  of  demarkation  as  England  would  have  it. 

8.  Conditional  Arbitrations  Proposed  and  Refiised.— - 
At  several  diGFerent  limes  England  did  propose  a  piar 
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condition  wna  that  Veiieiuela  was  to  pledge  never  to  alleo-  ^ 
AIc  any  pan  of  her  lerritory  lo  a  ihird  power,  another  i"  ~ 
that  the  Orinoco  river  (11)  was  to  be  open  and  free  lo  tne 
nnvigatbn  of  British  vessels.  Veneiuela  in  rejecting  these 
unjust  proposals  always  suggested  arbitration  but  Great 
Sriiain  would  never  assent  to  this. 

S.  Purtber  Eneroa£h meats. ^Subsequently  the  British 
oritics  took  forcible  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritory within  the  Schomliurgk  Line  (6),  which  had  been  so 
explicitly  discluiuied  auil  ordered  to  be  removed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  They  even  went  beyond  this  and  includedabout 
seventy  square  miles  of  .iilditional  leriitory,  so  as  to  have  a 
claim  upon  tlic  icceiiily  discovered  gold  mines  (9),  the  tich- 

to.  Venecuela's  Demand  and  the  British  Refusal. — 
This .n mil sed  Veneiueln  iind  greatly  alarmed  her.  She  at 
niicc  dcm.-indcd  that  the  agrccmait  of  1850  be  complied 
with  iinid  ilic  question  wa*  settled  bv  impartial  atbitratioa. 
The  dniiiiiid  ivus  not  complied  with  aud  the  proposal  for 
.iihiii.itioii  was  trcAicd  with  haughty  indifference.  Vcn- 
ciuela.  licini;  too  weak  to  compel  England,  at  once  broke 
nff  diiiloiiwiic  relations  with  her.  Since  then,  realizing  be* 
iti.iliiliiy  by  force  of  .Arms  tohoid  her  still  undisputed  terri- 
iDty.  much  less  to  rr-gain  that  already  occupied  oy  the  Brte- 
bli.  Vcnciuela  h;>s  persistently  cndcivorcd  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  have  the  whole  dispute  referred  to  friendljr  and 
impanialaThitrniinn. 

n.  New  Conditiom  by  the  British.— Great  BriuJn,  on 
th- ('■'■■■T '■!■■!  ■- ■.■.;<  thai  atbitrntiun  shall  apply  otilr  to 
tit-  "I-  Schomhurgk  line.     In  other  words, 
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any  inteTference  of  European  powers  with  The  imiejiendenl 
governments  of  America.  This  doctrine  has  been  hdii  by 
our  government  ever  since. 

td.  England's  AspirationB.^SInce  this  doctrine  aUeclS 
the  English  they  discard  the  Monroe  doctrine,  England 
very  well  knows  the  richness  of  Ihe  gold  field  of  bnuth 
America,  yielding  millions  annually.  A  party  of  English 
engineers.has  recently,  without  consent  oE  Brazil,  engaged 
upon  a  reconnoissance  for  a  railroad  line  south  from  British 
Guiana  to  the  heart  of  the  rubber  territory  of  BraiJl.  The 
commerce  of  this  entire  region  is  already  more  than  forty 
millir'ns  annually.  English  capilal  is  controlling  much  of 
it.  Where  once  England  has  placed  her  foot  she  regards 
the  soil  ever  after  as  pertaining  to  her  crown.  The  con- 
clusion seems  strong  lliat  if  the  acquisition  of  icrtiiory  by 
extensions  of  bnundarics  should  not  he  checked  we  would 
ultimately  see  her  in  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco  basins. 

15,  Our  Duty.— While  the  United  States  is  not  directly 
interested  in  this  dispute,  she  has  viewed  its  progress  with 
anxiety,  and  has  frequently  tried  to  effect  a  settlemciil  by 
arbitration.  In  1823  England  induced  Monroe  to  protest 
against  European  aggress-on^  in  America.  The  seventy- 
three  years  inat  have  claps-d  have  changed  Ihe  siluatimt 
only  in  this,  the  encroach mttits  ;.re  by  England  and  eot  by 
Spain.  While  all  just  anil  honorable  means  should  be  used 
to  settle  the  question,  yei  there  is  too  much  at  slake  to  pei- 
mit  Ihe  forcible  extension  of  European  colonies  on  Ihe  con- 
linent.  To  many  it  s-eems  time  to  call  a  halt  lo  the  process 
ot  dismembennenl  of  an  American  republic.  Out  com- 
merce, OUT  fnCerests  in  o'her  American  nations,  our  very 
existence  is  threatened  if  European  countries  are  10  lie  per- 
mitted lo  annex  al  will  the  tetritor>'  of  American  ' 
nations.  The  tenability  of  the  Monroe  docirine  must  sooner 
or  later  be  settled.  Uur  honor,  our  pligliied  failh.  out 
safety  demands  that  we  uphold  the  doctrine.  England 
respects  nothing  but  force.  The  lesson  of  Yorktown,  how- 
ever, has  taught  her  that  we  are  not  to  he  trifled  wiih.    She 

is  too  prudent  to  engage  in  war  with  Ihe  United  States, 
unless  there  is  more  at  slake  than  a  atrip  of  South  American 

16.  Official  Correspondence. — Under  date  of  July  20, 
1895,  Secretary  Olney  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Bayard,  the  American  ambassador  in  England,  which  waa 
trausmitted  to  Lord  Salisbury  August  7.  fully  setting  forth  - 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Arbitration  was  sug- 
gested as  the  only  reasonable  method  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute, and  a  definite  answer  was  asked  for  whether  Uw 


British  would  or  would  not  submit  to  impartia.1  arbili 
of  the  whole  case. 

November  26, 
consent  to  arbilia 
Britain. 

1^.  President  Cleveland's  Message. — T hereupon 
President  Cleveland  submitted  the  correspondence  and  a 
message  to  congress,  vigorously  defending  Mr.  Olney's 
position,  and  asked  for  authority  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  determine  the  merits  of  the  boundat^  dispute  so  that  our 
government  maybe  able  to  decide  as  to  its  course  of  conduct 
m  the  case.  He  also  urged  that  the  United  Stales  "  resent  by 
every  means  in  its  power  "  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from 
appropriating  lands  belonging  to  an  American  republic, 

iB.  Congress  Acts.— The  message  met  with  enthusias- 
tic approval,  and  Congress  at  once  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  such  commission,  and  appropriated  IIOO.OW 
for  the  expenses. 

tg.  Objections. — It  soon  became  evident  that  many 
statesmen,  Ananciers,  educators  and  clergymen  did  not 
assent  to  President  Cleveland's,  course  fearing  that  the 
Gpitit  of  *"  jingoism  "  might  be  fostered  thereby, 

20.  Desire  for  Peaceful  Settlement. — While  there  was 
a  general  feeling  of  resistance  to  any  warlike  spirit,  or  any- 
thing that  savored  of  "jingoism,"  ycl  the  gravity  of  t lie 
interests  involved  and  the  far-reaching  results  could 
hardly  have  been  over-estimated  had  England  persisted  In 
her  course  of  action. 

The  Boundary  Commission  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
make  exhaustive  and  laborious  research,  from  the  "blue 
books"  of  England,  the  historical  records  of  Holland  and 
even  the  archives  of  Rome  wcie  brought  to  liaht,  in  the 
history  of  the  early  misslou  settlements,  in  order  to  trace 
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Uie  matter  fully,  and   learn  the  rights  of  (he  disputitie 

Befrire  ihey  had  reached  a.  point  where  a  decision  could 
have  been  in  ide  Lord  Siilisbury  had  announced  that  the 
mailer  w»s  .ibnul  to  be  broujihi  lu  a  hai>py  conclusjun. 
The  vijice  of  America,  ihrough  her  higheel  executive's 
tiniL-ly  wisdom  and  fearkss  courage,  had  brought  England 
to  see  the  matter  in  a  (|uite  different  light. 

ai.  The  Treaty  Signed— A  treaty  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  tribunal  composed  of  two  members  of  the 
Supreme  Courl  of  the  United  States  and  two  from  the  British 
Supreme  Court  with  a  fifth  jurot  selected  by  Ihem  was  then 
concluded.  Should  they  fail  to  ,-igree  upon  this  fiflh  mem- 
ber within  three  months  oi  their  mimination  ihc  King  of 
Swe  !en  and  Norway  should  select  htm. 

The  formalitii's  required  in  such  a  matter  being  duly 
arranged,  the  tribunal  selected,  and  the  fact  also  that 
Venezuela  had  sent  a  minister  to  deal  TSritain,  once  more 
resuming  the  disturbed  diplomatic  relations, all  combined 
to  end  the  active  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter. 

The  results  of  the  Venezuela  dispute  as  reached  by  the 
tribunal  of  award,  and  approved  by  England  and  Vene- 
cuela.  were  not  fully  satisfactory  to  either  parly.  Neither 
got  what  was  demanded.  Venezuela  has  reason  to  be  salift- 
tied  in  one  important  particular.  She  has  fnll  control  of 
the  mouth  of  th«  Orinoco  River.  The  boundary  line  as 
made  by  the  arbitfation  tribunal,  is  indicated  on  page  !VM 
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accumulate  a  fortune,  when  they  returned  to  Spain.  Span- 
ish officials  sent  from  the  mother  country  only  remained 
long  enough  to  fill  their  i>ockets  with  ill-gotttu  gains,  when 
they  also  returneil  to  give  place  to  a  fresh  horde  of  hu-.j^;!  y 
cormorants,  who  went  there  to  plunder  the  people.  wh;v.h 
they  were  permitted  to  do  without  restraint.  Tiiere  is  no 
record  of  any  Spanish  official  being  punished  for  miscon- 
duct toward  the  Cubans. 

8.  Attempted  Revolutions. — Prior  to  the  last  insurrec- 
tion four  others  had  occurred  in  the  last  century ;  these 
were  in  1829,  in  1848-51,  in  1855,  and  the  bilttr  ten-year 
war  1808-78.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Spa'nisti 
tyranny  and  exactions  led  to  revolts  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico, 
and  other  continental  provinces.  Cuba  alone  remaiiicil 
loyal;  but  Spain  by  her  course  of  disinheriting  Cubii  and 
withholding  her  birthright,  by  the  determined  action  of  the 
Cortez  to  wring  revenue  out  of  Cuba  and  to  guard  against 
her  achieving  independence,  has  turned  Cuban  /ova/fy  for 
Spain  into  hatted.  The  Cuban  of  to-day  would  rather  die 
the  death  of  battle  than  live  under  Spanish  rule.  Hanisheil 
from  the  continent  for  her  intolerant  oppression.  Spam, 
goaded  by  her  tyrannical  greed,  was  loath  to  relinquish  her 
last  hold  on  the  Western  hemisphere.  By  just  measures 
Spain  might  have  placed  Cuba  in  o]>ulence  and  prosperity, 
at  the  same  time  causing  the  ever-increasing  resources  of 
the  island  to  contribute  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the 
mother  countr>\  But  the  vanity  of  Spain  by  which  her 
national  pride  has  been  reduced  to  pitiable  insignificance 
made  this  impossible. 

9.  Outrages  on  American  Citizens. — The  case  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Ruiz,  an  American  c.tizen,  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion. He  was  arrested  merely  on  suspicion  of  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents  and  confined  in  prison  two  years,  when  he 
died.  The  death  was  reported  to  be  by  foul  means,  which 
the  Spanish  officials  tried  to  prove  was  false.  Also  much 
interest  was  felt  throughout  the  United  States  in  Julio 
Sanguilly's  imprisonment,  which  was  discussed  with  much 
warmth  in  the  Senate.  After  leaving  him  for  two  years  in 
a  dungeon  in  the  hands  of  cruel  Spain,  he  was  finally  re- 
leased upon  the  urgent  demands  of  the  United  States. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  noticed,  and  our  Consul- 
General  Lee  even  threatened  to  resign  if  our  government 
did  not  better  uphold  him  in  his  position  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  and  national  honor,  in  w^hich  action 
he  was  generously  supported  by  the  entire  American  popu- 
lation. 
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10.  C«nerftl  Ruia  Rivera.— This  veteran,  who  8nc-* 
unodpil  (reitcrnl  Aiiionio  Maceo  in  command  of  the  Cuban  I 
forca*  in  ibv  Tirovincc  uf  Kinardel  Rio.  was  born  in  Puerto  I 
Rli'o  In  IMr  G«aural  Kivera  is  tbe  son  of  a  wealthy  i 
Kpuiiluli  tuiiiilf  i  his  fuiher  was  a  Spanisb  colonel.  Young  I 
Rivrru  wan  sont  lo  Spain  to  be  eclucated  as  a  lawyer.  1 
WUtsi  tbe  levdlutloD  of  IHUtI  broke  out,  be  was  studying  1 
I'lw  Iti  Uurcelonu.  HegAve  up  his  college  larterand  sailed  "f 
(ur  CuImi. 

K)vuraruii>[ht  valluQlly:  he  flisplayed  at  the  bead  of  his 
trcHipx  roiiurkiiUe  iibility.  When  itn  years  were  ended, 
in  In'H.  lie  htiiiid  KUl  witb  Macco  in  bis  refusal  lu  accept  the  i 
tvrii.H  uf  Ibe  trvitly-  lie  left  the  island  without  surrender-  J 
liiK.  Mnd  brforc going  he  bande<I  his  machete  (m3'tcha'-ta)  j 
lo  Col.  FlKiiordo,  his  fAltbtul  friend,  with  this  injunction,  j 
"Thi«l>niy  ituaweApun.  If  1  e\'erru[urnta  Cuba  to  Gght  i 
(or  her  fnjcilom,  you  shall  return  it  to  me.  If  you  ever  fight  I 
with  it,  and  are  forced  to  surrender  or  leave  the  fields  of  | 
Cuba,  brenk  ii  in  twain  and  bury  it.  Let  it  nev« 
Uio  handi)  iif  tho  enemy." 

Kl^'vrH  HAW  the  war  renewed  sixteen  years  afterward:  a&  I 
ftoon  as  he  wu«  uilled  to  bis  post,  he  left  Honduras,  where  ■i 
ho  w»!i  pmcnvroiM  in  business.  He  took  an  expedition  to  1 
Klar«n  whk'O  niaterlally  strcnKlhened  tbe  piatriols  in  the  I 
>est.  His  luug  ciperience  nncT his  splendid  quuliBcations  ( 
made  bim  conspicunus.  tie  was  n  man  iif  personal  mag-  j 
nvtlsni.  and  a  natural  tuccossor  ti^  bis  life  long  compantoa,  1 
Gcsci^i  Aoii^iaio  Mauco. 
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Spanish -American  War. 

The  Fipal  Rcvnluiion.  resulting  in  the  freedgm  of 
Cuba,  commenctd  in  October,  18B3.  The  Cubans  were 
successful  in  resisting:  ihe  Spanish  army  sent  against  Ibeni, 
but  were  unable  to  driv«  it  frorn  the  island.  The  strui;gle 
continued  for  nearly  three  years,  and  parti>ok  largely  of  the 
nature  of  g^uerilla  warfare^ 


fThe  gavernraent  of  the  United  States  teas  neutral,  and 
for  that  reason  attempted,  at  great  exjwnse,  to  keep  expe- 
ditions in  aid  of  the  Cubans  from  leaving  American  ports. 
These  eHorta  were  in  part  unsuccessful.  The  long  war  so 
near  our  coast  caused  much  irritation  both  in  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  The  great  sufferiags  among  the  reconcen- 
trados  of  Cuba  greatly  aroused  the  sympathies  of  (lie 
American  people. 
ProTisioos  and  Medicines  were  setvt  the  tiiffa^'c^ 
Cubans  in  large  quanlilies.    lA\ssC\M«.%a.tt*«i.'Cft*'»*!w««^ 
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a  the  head  of  the  re-  1 
This  society  also  did  ' 
■  'ie  war  which 


prc-iHlenl  of  the  Red  Cross  society,  i 
lie!  committee  stationed  in  Cuba, 
much  to  relieve  the  distress  of  both  a 
soon  followed. 

Reconcentradoa.— Govenor-General  Weyler  orrlered  all 
Cuban  n  on -combatants,  such  as  women  and  childrtn,  old 
men,  and  peasants,  into  the  towns  where  tbe  Spanish  army  1 
had  control.     These  [leople  so  collecleii   were  known  i 
reconcentrados. 

Dreadful  suffenng  was  the  reEult.'  Slarvalitin  and  dis-  \ 
ease  swept  away  many  thousands  of  these  innocent  people.  I 

Pre-irlent  McKinley  protested  to  tfie  Spanish  govern-.' 
ment  against  this  order  of  General  Weyler. 

Finally,  in  April,  18fl7,  the  queen  regent  of  Spainsigned  1 
a  decree  granting-  reforms  in  Cuba.     General  Weyler  ws 
recalled,  and    General    Blanco    was    appointed    Captaic 
General  of  Cuba.     Blanco  expressed  a  willingness  to  bav 
relief  sent  the  suffering  reconcentrados.  provided  none  c 
it  should  go  to  the  Cubans  in  anns.     As  a  result,  thoi 
sands  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  people  of  the  I 
United  States  to  relieve  the  starving  people.     Miss  Clara  J 
Barton,  in  person,  went  to  Cuba  to  aid  in  the  distribution  J 
of  supplies  of  food  and  medicine. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Battleship  Maine. — Finally, 
on  the  evening  of  February  15,  ISttB,  while  lying  peacefully 
at  anchor  in  the  harborof  Havana.  Cuba,  the  United  States 
battleship  Maine  was  suck  by  an  explosion,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  her  seamen  killed. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  the  naval  board  appointed   , 
by  the  President,  found  that  the  explosion  was  external  and  g 
caused  by  a  sub-marine  mine ;  and  not  by  an  internal  force, 
which  was  thought  might  have  been  the  result  of  an 
dent  in  the  magazine  of  the  ship. 

Our  government  assumed  that  this  awful  crime  wa 
the  act  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  But  the  eondirioi 
near  our  shores,  which  made  such  a  deed  possible, 
intolerable. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress.— April  11,  ISOS,  ' 
President  McKinley  sent  a  message  to  Congress  tn  which  1 
he  said:  "The  grounds  of   intervention    may  be  briefly  j 

n  end  to  j 
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business.    It  is  especially  our  duty,  for  it  is  right  at  our 

"S«coiid.  We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  in  Cuba  to  aEFord 
lliem  thai  protection  and  inderanily  for  life  and  property 
which  no  government  there  can  or  will  afford,  and  to  that 
end  to  terminate  the  conditions  that  deprive  them  of  legal 
protection. 


GEN.   WEYLER. 


may  be  justified  by  the 
VB.  trade,  and  business 
destruction  of  property 

t  importance).  The  pres- 


"Third.  The  right  t 
very  serious  injury  to  the  c 
of  our  people,  and  by  the  wauLo 
and  devastation  of  the  island. 

"Fourth  (and  which  is  of  utm< 
ent  condition  of  a£Fairs  in  Cuba  is 
peace,  and  entails  upon  this  govern 
penae.  With  such  a  conflict  waged  for  years  la  an  island 
so  near  us,  and  with  which  our  people  have  such  trade  and 
business  relations;  where  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  ciCi- 
siena  are  ia  constant  danger  and  their  property  destroyed 
and  themselves  ruined;  where  our  trading  vessels  are 
liable  to  seiiure,  and  are  seized  at  our  very  door  by  war- 
ships of  a  foreign  nation,  the  expeditions  of  Hltbtistering 
tbat  wo  are  powerless  a\toget.\ieT  Xn  ^tt'j«a\^  »ii&.  <Sifc"'aS- 
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tating  questions  and  entanglements  tl 

ftod  others  that  1  need  ncil  mention 
strained  relations,  are  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace,  and 
compel  us  10  keep  on  a  senn-war  footing  with  a  war  nation 
with  wliicb  we  are  at  peace." 

On  April  19th  the  following  joint  resolutions  were 
passed  by  Congress: 

"Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near 
our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
JJeople  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Chris- 
tian civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  United  States  batSeship.  with  two  hundred  and 
sixty  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  to 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  can  not  longer  be  endured,  as 
has  been  set  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  luessaKe  to  Congress  of  ApriUll,  1998.  upon  which  the 
action  of  Congress  was  invited;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 

"First,  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Outia  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be.  Tree  and  independent. 

"Secouil.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Stales  to  de- 
mand, and  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
herebv  demand,  that  ttie  government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  eathority  and  government  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters. 

'  'Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  be.  and" 
hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  Uiuted  States,  and  to  call  into  lh« 
actualserviceof  the  United  Slates  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
resnlntions  into  effect. 

"Fourth,  That  the  United  Stales  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  pr  intention  to  exercise  sovereignly,'  jurisdic- 
tloQ,  nr  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacitication 
thereof,  and  asserts  its  determinatiou  when  that  is  accom-    . 
pltshed,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island   > 
to  its  people. " 

War  wus  declared  April  2fl,  1SH8.  Congress  voted  8400,- 
000,00"  with  which  to  carry  oa  the  war.  The  President 
called  for  200.000  volunteers;  the  National  Guard  of  the 
different  states  responded  quickly  to  this  calL 

lAaolIa,  Philippine  Islands.— Commodore  (now  Admiral] 
Dowey,  in  command  of  the  American  navy  at  Hongkong, 
Chiaa,  was  ordered  by  to  President  tr  "-'"  -"  '" 
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April  30tb.  Gliding  past  forts  snd  over  mines,  be  gained 
the  inner  harbor  at  daybreak,  May  1st,  wbea  he  engaged 
the  Spanish  fleet.  In  a  few  hours  every  Spanisb  vessel  was 
sunk.  Not  an  American  was  killed,  and  only  eight  were 
injured. 

From  May  1st  to  August  13th  the  city  oE  Manila  was 
besieged  on  tbe  land  side  by  the  natives  of  tbe  Pbilipptnes, 
who,  like  tbe  Cubans,  bad  been  lighting  for  their  litierty. 

Troops,  with  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  in  command,  were 
hurried  across  the  Faci&c  to  aid  the  American  fleeL 

August  13th  tbe  city  of  Manila  was  captured  by  the 
Americans  after  a  sharp  engagement. 

Around  Cuba. — Un  Apnl  2t>tb  a  strong  Spanish  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Cervera  left  tbe  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and 
shortly  after  made  its  appearance  in  tbe  West  Indies.  For 
a  few  days  tbe  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  felt  great 
anaietyfor  tbeirsafety,  and  for  some  time  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  the  squadron  was  a  great  mystery.  Finally, 
Cervera  ran  his  ships  into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  coal.  Here  he  was  quickly  shut  in  by 
the  American  navy  under  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commo- 
dore Schley.  In  order  to  keep  tbe  Spanish  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor, Lieutenant  Hobson  with  six  assistants,  on  tbe  morning 
of  June  3d,  ran  the  coaling  ship,  Merrimac.  into  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  and  sunk  her  there. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  must  face  the  direct  fire 
of  the  Spanisb  fortifications  and  fleet.  This  exploit  has 
few  rivals  in  history.  Hobson  and  his  companions  won  the 
applause  of  the  world,  but  tbe  harbor  was  not  dosed,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Every  effort  was  now  put  forth  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  capture  tbe  city  of  Santiago,  and  with  it  the  Span- 
ish fleeL 

During  tbe  last  half  of  June,  the  American  army  under 
General  Shatter  landed  near  Santiago.  On  July  1st  and 
2d.  heavy  fighting  gave  the  American  army  a  position  from 
which  it  could  command  the  city.  The  battles  by  which 
this  position  was  won  are  known  as  La  Guasima.  El  Caney, 
and  San  Juan,  On  the  3d  of  July.  Admiral  Cervera  at- 
t«mpted  to  escape  from  Santiago  harbor. 

About  11:30  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  seen  coming  out  of  tbe  harbor,  in  its  effort  to  escape. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  American  fleet  was  in  action.  By 
1:16  p.  m.,  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed.  In  that 
short  time  600  Spaniards  perished,  and  1,200  were  taken 
prisoners. 
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of  Hawaii  to  the  United  Slates.  This  rcBolutioa  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  July  7.  1898,  thus  making  this  date 
an  imponaat  one  to  the  people  of  these  islands. 

In  1897,  a  treaty  by  which  Hawaii  was  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Union  had  beea  made  between  the  two  republics, 
but  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  ITnlled  States  Senate. 
As  it  takei  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  a 
treaty,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
treaty:  hence  the  use  of  the  joint-resolution  method.  In 
this  Congress  followed  the  precedent  established  in  the  ad- 
------n  of  Texas  in  1845. 


Tariff  and  Revenue  Laws. 

During  McKinley's  first  term  Congress  again  revised 
the  tariff  laws. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tariff  law  passed  during 
Harrison's  term  of  oiKte  was  displaced  by  the  Wilson  law, 
under  Cleveland's  administration.  The  Wilson  law  re- 
duced the  tariff,  and  the  revenue  under  it  was  not  safEcient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government. 

President  McKinley  promptly  convened  the  new  Con- 
gress, which  soon  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "Dingley 
Bill."  a  new  tariff  law. 

But  the  Spanish -American  war  soon  made  it  necessary 
to  Rnd  other  methods  of  raising  revenue. 

A  stamp  tax  was  placed  on  all  legal  papers,  such  as 
notes,  deeds,  drafts,  mortgages,  chechs.  orders,  and  the 
like.  The  tax  on  tobacco,  alcoholic  and  malt  liquors  was 
also  increased  to  meet  this  new  demand. 


Political  Contest  of  1900. 

President  McKinley  was  again  the  candidate  for  the 
Republican  party,  and  William  J.  Bryan  of  the  Democratic. 
John  G.  Woolley.  the  ereat  temperance  advocate,  was  the 
candidate  for  the  Prohibition  party,  and  Eugene  V.  Debs 
for  the  Socialistic-Democratic.  Mr.  Debs  was.  in  1894, 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  and  the  leader 
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of  the  gTvat  raiiro&d  strike  of  that  year.     There  were  other 
candidates  tii  the  field,  but  all  the  minor  parties  cast  but  ■, 
few  votes  as  compared  with  the  total  vote  of  all  parties. 

The  principal  issue  between  the  two  great  parties  grew 
out  of  the  results  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  Th» 
PiliptDOS.  though  defeated  ii>  o[>en  battle,  still  continued 
the  straggle  in  the  torn)  of  guerilla  warfare.  Paeaideet 
McKinley  favored  the  holding  and  governing  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bryan 
taught  that  the  people  of  these  islands  should  be  free  to 

tovem  themselves    under  the  protection  of    the   United 
tates. 
The  question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  again  entered 
into  the  contest,  but  only  as  a  minor  qaestton. 

The  evils  of  intemperance,  the  fear  of  great  trusts,  the 
size  of  our  standing  army,  all  came  into  the  political  dis- 

The  tariff  slept  during  this  campaign. 

William  McKinley  was  again  elected  President  of  lh« 
United  States  by  a  still  more  decisive  majority  than  in 
leiHt. 


The  Destruction  of  Galveston. 

In  ^..|.|,.,lll■.■^,  100(1,  a  terrific  cyclone,  originating  in  the 

mil' '.  I    '  >' I  [it  acrost  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,     As  it 

111  ,,.,1,.     I'i'ift*,  it  ulterly  destroyed  the  city  of 

.<!'  .    'iiil;  with  gulf  waters  the  low  island  UQ 

'I'hio  »iiiFiii  i>r  wind  and  rain  passed  northward  through 
Vruh,  limn  curving  (-lutwnrd,  It  passed  over  Oklahoma, 
h«*iiiiii,  liiwu,  llttnolH,  and  the  Great  Lake  region.  Ry 
IB  lliii*  It  tiHd  l«tt  'roxUH.  it  had  I<i5t  much  of  its  destrnc- 
VI.  »tlWli., 

MMiiy  llv«k  vmr*  lost  In  (lalvoMon  and  in  other  parts  of 

I'lli'  liixArt  o!  ttio  nation  responded  to  the  cry  of  the 
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Evijr  History  of  tbe  Boer*.— The  Orange  Free  SUte 
And  the  Transva^  Republic  are  composed  of  Dutch  far- 
mere  whose  forefathere  had  fietlled  in  Cape  CoIodv,  and 
bad  afterward  gone  northward  because  Lfaey  would  not— 

remain  under  the  rule  o£  the  British  who  had  taken  p * 

tioD  of  Cape  Colony. 

Freeing  the   SUvei.— In  1836  many  of  the  Boere  I 
Qkpe  Colony  and  trekked  to  ihe  northward  to  make  botaM 
for  themselves  in   the  wild  country  nortb  of  the  C 
River,     lo  order  to  do  this  they  bad  to  fight  (or  thei 
existence,  for  they  were  among  savages. 

This  migration  was  caused  by  the  Boers'  hatred  of  B 
tab  maiiDers.  cnstoms.  speech,  and  1bw&.  The  princiiN 
^evance  of  the  Boers  was  Ibat  Great  Britain  bad  abri 
lahed  tlavery  in  all  her  colonies.  This  she  had  done  at  0 
wntA  expense  of  tlOO.OOO.OOD  paid  taei  slave  holders  (or  t1 
loss  of  tneir  slaves. 

Cape  Colony  slave  holders  were  supposed  to   i 
98.000.000  of  this  amount.     The  Boers  were  dissati) 
with  the  amount  they  received,   whii.-b,   we    have    i 
reason  to  believe,  did  not  reach  ibe  pocket-books  of  t 
who  shoold  have  received  it. 

Bat  tbe  greatest  grievance  was  that  the  Boers  m 
"tttiog  to  give  up  their  slaves.      So,  for  ihfe  privilege  ol 
bavtag  the  Ebertjr  to  enslave  the  black  African.  Ibey  wt-' 
ooctb  oad  established  the  Orange  Free  State.     Tfab  li 
betwccditiw  Orsoge  River  at  the  south  and  the  VaalB' 
loUwBorUi. 

But  Uw  EngltsbtRra  sooa  begMi  to  crowd  in  npoo  U 
Dutch  settlers  above  the  Onmxe  Rtwr.  Anla  the  nof 
obstiBate  of  tbe  Boers  trekked  to  tbe  noclL  of  the  Vat 
River.  Here  n  new  Dnlch  aUtc  vnts  fonned,  kaown  as  |1~ 
Tansnwl  Republic. 

Msjebe  HtU.—Bnt  tbe  ever  espMitdtng  bttLtfa  e  .. 
oootiannd  to  eocio«ch  opoa  tbe  Dutch  fannen  of  I 
TrsBsvuL  Finally,  at  the  battle  of  Majnb*  Hilt,  in  m 
tbe  British  were  badly  defeated  by  the  Boeix  As  ait 
enlt.  tbe  British  govenunent  acksowVedged  the  T~~ — ' 
ta  as  isd«p«adBDt  repabhc 

Thmnart  FkUa  asd  G^i  Hinea.— Perttapssodi 

«  «mU  ha«»  been  tik^T  to  ariaa,  bat  fot  the  dn 

itiimTwil  Mft>  «M  ^^^BteM  is  the T 
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.  most  of  ihem  are  of  Eng- 
V  outnumber  the  Boers.  Tbey  paid 
t  represented  in  the  government  This 
fact  finally  resulted  in  the  Boer-Bricish  war  of  ia»B-ieOO. 

Dr.  Jsmeson  Raid.— In  January,  1S96.  Dr.  Jameson,  at 
the  head  of  BOOmen.  made  a  raid  upon  the  Boers,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  their  govem- 
meat.  He  was  completely  routed  and  taken  prisoner. 
President  Kru^er  delivered  him  over  to  the  British  govem- 
menL  The  evidence  against  Dr.  Jameson  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  British  court  found  him  guilty  of  violating  the 
neutrality  law^,  and  sentent-'cd  him  to  imprisonment. 

Causes  of  the  Recent  Troubles. — To  an  unprejudiced 
out&ider  it  looks  as  if  both  the  Boers  and  the  British  were 
somewhat  at  fault  The  Boers  were  extremely  conserva- 
tive; they  were  not  willing  to  yield  to  outside  infloences. 
They  are  a  tough,  knotty  sort  of  people,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  for  them  to  give  way  to  modern  ideas.  They  had 
won  their  political  and  geographical  position  by  bard 
knocks.  They  appealed  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  justice, 
but  they  were  not  ready  to  be  just  in  their  own  internal 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  ever  pushing  bis 
way  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  where  diamond 
fielils  and  gold  mines  are  to  be  found.  They  are  not 
overly  thoughtful  about  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others. 

The  Englishman  sees  a  great  future  in  Africa.     North 


willb 

The  Fighting  and  Sieges.— We  cannot  here  enter  into 
a  full  history  of  the  Boer-British  war.  It  is  sufficient  to 
slate  that  the  Boers  showed  themselves  to  be  magnificent 
fighters.  The  two  little  aristocratic  republics  of  Africa 
held  out  for  two  years  against  one  of  the  great  empires  of 
the  world. 

The  Boers  commenced  the  fight  by  attacking  the  British 
at  Glencoe,  in  Natal.  This  was  on  British  soil.  The  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  quickly  shut  in  Ladysmith  and  besieged 
by  the  Boers.  For  one  hundred  fifty  days  the  British  held 
out  against  the  Boers.  In  turn  General  Buller.  the 
British  commander,  with  all  his  efforts  could  not  reliev* 
Ladysmith. 

Kimberly  and  Mafeking  were  also  besieged,  and  as  per- 
sistently held  out  against  the  Boets. 
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.ts  a  very  bold  and  skiUful  general; 

I  iivwemtnts  he  was  caught  in  a  trap 

Tile  BntisI)  general  had  moved  too 

inil  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender  with 


_ „  o  ihe  form  of 

^(lorlll.1  warfare.        •• 

I'leatilunt  Krugor,  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  went  to 
Uiirai>u  wltli  the  hope  of  persuading  some  of  the  great 
nmkmi  to  intorcedo  Id  behalf  of  the  Boer  republics,  t>ut 
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Twenty-fifth  President, 
irn  \a  New  York,  October  27.  1858. 
Inaueutated  Picsidcat  «t  Buffalo,  September  14, 
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SAFETY  07  OUR  OOVERNMBMT. 


Safety  of  Our  Government. 

I.    Personillntegrity.— The  life  of  our  nation  does  ni 

Send  upon  its  statute  hooks,  but  upon  tbe  public 
ehiud  the  statutes.  Whether  we  shall  have  agoid  or  a  silver 
standard  is  not  of  such  vital  importance  as  that  we  have  sound 
moral  sense  in  public  men  ana  In  leaders  of  opinion.  SAFE 
Citizenship  tcqulies  persona/  i/i/e^rity,  conscience  in  poli- 
tics, Sunday's  principles  applied  In  Monday's  transactions. 
3.  Tbe  Voter  a  Huler.— In  a  republic  every  voier  is  a 
ruler;  and  the  only  solid  basis  of  good  government  Is  the 
iniiividuai  coHicunce  which  seckslo  know  what  is  tight  and 
dares  to  do  it.  Theballot  is  infinitely  more  than  a  privilege; 
it  is  a  solemn  trust,  and  he  who  (ails  to  use  It,  or  who  uses  it 
carelessly  or  corruptly,  Is  guilty  of  treason  to  his  country. 

3.  Cool  Heftda.— It  is  an  easy  matter  to  discover  that 
the  ship  baa  sprung  a  leak— any  landsman  can  do  that;  but 
neither  hysterics  nor  profanity  can  stop  it.  In  such  an 
emergency  one  clear  cool-headed  ship's  carpenter  is  beitef 
than  many  professors  of  theoretical  navigation  or  thousands  , 
of  excited  tirsl-cabin  passengers. 

4.  Argument  versus  Abuse. —It  will  do  the  silver  men 
no  good  to  tell  the  gold  men  that  they  are  nothing  but  "Wall 
street  bloats."  It  will  make  no  votes  forthe  gold  standard 
to  assert  that  the  siiverites  are  a  gang  of  ignorant  know-  . 
nothings.  It  will  not  help  either  of  the  old  political  parties 
to  assert  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  not  capable  of  think- 
ing of  anything  else  but  the  deslruction  of  the  saloon.  It 
will  not  gain  the  Prohibitionists  a  single  vote  to  declare 
that  there  is  an  unholy  league  between  the  church  and  the 
saloon  business.  It  will  not  decrease  the  Populist's  vole  to 
declare  that  some  oE  them  in  their  national  convention  took 
off  their  shoes,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  wore  long  flow- 
ing whiskers.  Arguments  make  votes  most  rapidly  when 
it  IS  shown  by  words  and  actions  that  you  are  a  gentlem 
aititled  10  respect  when  you  open  your  mouth  to  speak. 

5.  God  ReigDS.^The  ants  were  wrong  In  supposing    < 
that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come  because  a  plowshare   , 
went  through  their  hill.    Our  plans  may  fail  without  a 
serious  disturbance  to  the  universal  order.    The  Lord  has 
not  abdicated;  he  Is  as  capable  as  ever  of  managint;  things. 
It  is  just  conceivable  that  neither  my  way  nor  your  way  is 
the  best  way.    The  times  maybe  a  trifle  out  of  joint,  the    , 
itoodwink  of  justice  may  be  temporarily  awry,  bimeialllsts 
ma/ sing  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  their  silver  moon,  sound 
money  men  mav  imaeine  ihe  s.o\dftti  £M.e  \Mst  ahead,  the 
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Gold  and  Silver  Glossary. 

Bimetallism.— Unlimited  coinage  of  boih  gold  ajjd  ailvet 
National.^  Without     referenCE    to    other    nations.     Inter-   . 
national— In  agreement  with  other  n^'ona. 

Bullion. — Uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  bars. 

Coinage.^ Free, —coinage  ot  all  bullions  offered,  free  dl 
charge  to  owners.  Unlimited, — coinage  of  all  bullion  oScred 
Independent, — unrestricted  by  other  nations. 

Contrftction. ^Reduction  of  amount  of  money  id  circu- 


lalioi 


Expanaion. — Natio 


leof 


oE  money  li 


—The  doctrine  that  the 


u  into  money  by 
simply  putting  its  stamp  upon  it,  without  reference  to  its 
redemption  in  coin. 

Gold  BuEi. — Those  who  support  the  gold  standard, 
especially  eastern  money-lenders. 

Gold  Reserre.— Cold  held  by  the  Treasury  (or  redemp- 
tion of  paper  money. 

Gold  Standard.- Gold  the  measure  of  all  money  value. 

Gold  Standard  Countries.—  Austria,  Brazil,  Chili, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Liberia,  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Tur- 
key, United  States. 

Inflation. —  Unusually  or  unnaturally  large  issue  of 
paper  money  or  depreciated  coin. 

Parity  of  Gold  and  Silver.— Equality  of  purchaiing 
powers.  As  the  bullion  in  a  silver  dollar  Is  worth  so  mucb 
less  commercially,  than  the  gold  in  a  gold  dollar,  silver 
money  and  silver  certificates  would  be  at  a  discount,  if  it 
were  not  known  that  the  government  is  pledged  to  main- 
lain  ihem  at  a  parity  or  equality  and  receive  them  (ot  all 
public  dues. 

Seigniorage. — The  difference  between  the  cost  of  bul- 
lion purchased  by  the  government  and  its  face  value  when 
coined.  For  example,  the  present  commercial  value  of  sil- 
ver Is  69  cents  per  ounce.  One  hundred  ounces  costing  (6S 
would  coin  $129.29.  The  seigniorage  oi  gain  of  the  govern- 
ment would,  therefore,  be  aoout  J60.  Under  free  coinage 
this  pioiil  would  go  to  the  individual  owners  of  the  bullion. 

Silver  Barons. — Men  who  have  large  interests  in  silver 
mines  and  would  be  benel^ted  by  free  coinage. 

Silver  Standard.— Silver  the  measureof  all  money  value. 

Silver  Standard  Conntrie*.— Bolivia,  Central  America. 
China,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  India,  Japan,  Mexico.  Peru, 
Russia,  Tripoli. 
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M»jorihrbnt  Not  Elected.— The  above  labk  illi 
bow  a  candidate  can  receive  a  majailtyof  the  popular  < 
and  Still  not  be  elected.    In  1838  Cleveland  received  9 
niajorttv,  but  Hanisoti  tad  6^  mi^out^  in  (he  electoral 
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and  Texai.  These  gave  Cleveland  267,.W4  majority,  but 
only  35  electoral  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  Indiana,  New 
York,  and  Ohio  ^ave  Harrison  only  34,941)  maiorily.  but 
74  electoral  votes.  In  these  six  states  Cleveland  received 
232,635  majnrity,  but  Harrison  received  if9  majority  on  the 
electoral  vote.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  argutnenis  used 
in  urginB  the  Election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by 
popular  vole. 

Electoral  Votes  of  a  State  may  be  Divided.— From  the 
above  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  electoral  vole  of  a  state 
may  be  divided.  This  occurs  only  when  the  vole  is  very 
close  or  when  the  same  elector  or  electors  are  on  different 
In  California  and  Ohio  the  vote  was  very  close. 
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California.  On  ai 
other  reason  this  01 
Oregon  one  elector 
two  Populist  and  o 
s  of  Che  Popuil 


Ohio  and  Harrison  o 
of  personal  preferences,  or  for  some 
elector  ran  anead  of  the  ticket.  In 
^s  on  two  tickets.  In  North  Dakota 
Republican  electors  were  elected, but 
.  voted  for  Cleveland,  thus  dividing 

..   ^    __._    of  the  state.     The  vote  was  divided  in 

ichigan  because  by  act  of  Legislature  each  Congressional 
district  voted  separately  for  an  elector. 
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Cost  of  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

HeTolDtloDiiLTT I  l3S.I93,7(».oa 

Waro(18Il-li lOT.lW.OCK.OQ 

MeusanWar. 10O,00O,000.fM 

RahBllioo 8.18B,»2B,WiU!(8 

Ibtimatad  coat  d(  Indian  wan  tram  Jolr  t,  177B,  to 

Jons  10,188B (l68,UEI,tn.(l8 

Bpaulth-AmsricBa,  foclading  tao.OW.ODa.CO  tor  PhiUp- 

.plne  Idaada  222,000,000.00 

S^;';V'I',??i^""5/"''*-vw HaOOOman. 

iai3-lS  killed  aDilwoanded I^u    " 

HeiicanWar jtW   " 

«"•'»-■  IP^a^i'Shiii:;;::-.;;;.;-.:;::;:- :-;«KS  '- 

*BpaBigh-A  inert  nan.  killBd,  wonnded  add  dieil  in  cainn    l,U3    " 
•T^ew    tliroraB    du    not    Inulnde   tbose   who  died  aftar  belDB 

In  the  War  of  1813-15  ifaere  were  10  battles,  8  combats 
and  assaults,  52  actions  and  bombardments.  In  the  Mexican 
War  there  were  11  pitched  battlea  and  35  actions,  combats, 
■ieges  and  skirmishes.  In  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5  (here 
were  107  pitched  battles,  102  combats,  and  ^6*2  actions, 
■ieges,  and  lesser  affairs.  Since  1812  the  United  Stales 
army  has  bad  over  640  battles,  lights,  and  actions  against 
Indians.  Since  1789  there  have  been  912  gairisoneiTforts, 
Sneaals  and  military  posts  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  (IMI)  there  are  144  garrisoned  forts,  arsenals 
and  military  posts. 

Up  to  and  including  June,  ]86i,  there  were  1,960  grad- 
uates of  the  Military  Academy,  and  of  these  there  were 
living  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5  1,249. 
Of  the  1,249,  428  were  in  civil  life,  and  821  were  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States.  Of  those  in  civil  life,  292 
took  sides  with  the  Union  and  99  joined  the  Confederacy, 
while  37  are  unknown.  Of  the  821  in  the  army,  627  sided 
with  the  Union,  184  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  10  took 
neither  side.  Of  the  99  who  joined  the  Confederacy  from  civil 
life  all,  except  one,  were  either  born  and  brought  up  or  were 
residents  of  southern  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
350 graduates  bom  orappointed  from  southern  states,  162 
remamed  loyal  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  graduates  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  one-fifth  were  k'lled  in  battle,  while 
cne-balf  were  wounded.— £iV»/rt(a«/  IK  R.Hamillon,  U.  S. 
A.    i/^rom  H'arld  AimoHac.) 
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